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Something to bYy 


Le choix des grans rhots donne aux choſes 
une eſpere q ame & de vie; les beaux 

mots ſont la lumiere propre et naturelle 
de nos penſien: mais un diſcours tout 
ſimple exprimera ' * mieux la 
choſe , que toute la pompe & tout Þ 
ornement. Boilead. 7 
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HERE is no Perſon more Odi- 
ous than the Man who makes 

himſelf greatly Eminent. It 
is a ſort of tacit Reproach on the reſt 
of the Species: and every one feels 
his own meanneſs the more ſenſibly, 
when he looks/ toward thoſe exalted 
Genius's, who haue gain d a Superi- 
ority over the feſt of mankind, This 
may make it obvious to imagine, that 
the following Dialogues are parti7 
deſign'd as Invectives; and produe d 
chiefly from that Blind- ſide in Self · 
love, Which makes Men willing to 
derogate from every one, Who has 
merit enough, to provoke; and fame 
enough, to make others think them- 


ſelyes leſſen d by the overgrowth of 
his Character. bl ono bd ET 
Tho? this rea ſoning be exceedingly 
true in general, it ought to be cog- 
| 4898 ſider d F 
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: ſider'd, at the ſame time, that any 
diſlike to the Eminence of others na- 
turally ariſes, only among ſuch per- 


[ 
t 
ſons, as are got into the ſame paths : 
b 
- 
t 


of Fame. Ihe Gentlemen of the 
Sword cannot bear to have others riſe 
over their head; the Men of Genius 
look maliciouſly on à prevniling Poet: 
But Pope, I preſume, never envied 
May thorough” the Battle of Blenbtim, 


1 any more than that Hero cnvied him 
| } 25 his Tranſlation of the lia. 140 ap 
1 * Tis ſot this Rea on I gu g Am 
| ſay, that I cannot ænwy Mr. Pope." 80 


85 far at leaſt I am unbiaſs d; I can hear 
tte àApplauſes, which are given that 

| _ Great Man; I can admire the Paffa. 
ges, whici contribute to the deſerv- 
mg them; but I cannot be uneaſy at 
thoſe, or detract from theſe, out of 
any prejudices ariſing from this Fa- 
ſion. Give me leave to ſay farther 
that in reading that Work of his, ro 
which occaſion d this Eſſay, no one 
cou'd be more delighted, than I. 
in ſeveral parts of it. Many Beauties 
Iſaw in it; and I imagin'd 1 faw ſome 
kl Faults 
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4 jects, Himſelf: 1 


o on; but they are only propoſed: the | 


The Prejate, 
Faults : In ſome particular Converſa- 
tions on this Head, I have found my 
ſelf indifferent in the Caſe : and now 
L have here flung the Thoughts on 
both together, I hope, with ſome de- 
gree of Impartiality. But if ſome 
things ſhou'd be blamed; without ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon, or others commended 
too highly, and in a manner diſpro- 
portion'd to What they deſerve, I ſub- 
mit each to the many better judges, 
who may happen to meet with theſe 
ſheets.' I ask pardon for any Errors 
in them: beg to be fſet-right. - at: 
Prefaces, I think, are the only pla- 
ces in which a Man may be allow'd 
to talk freely of that worſt of ſub- 


deny one the uſe of ſo aukward 4 Pri- 
vilege; and ſhall therefore go on with- 


*H out any farther Apologies. _ 


To maqy it may perhaps ſeem ar- 
rogant to find fault at all with ſo di- 
ſtinguiſh'd and ſo noble a Poet as Mr. 
Pope. Indeed here are ſome things 
propoſed as faulty from his Tranſlati- 


43 World 


no body will 


Tze Preface. 


World is to judge of them. Where [ 
have been miſtaken in any of theſe 
Points, it is not for want of a due de- 
ference to the merits of this Writer; 


but from theſhortneſs of myown ſight, 


On tke contrary, if any ſuch Criti- 
ciſms happen ſometimes to be right, 
the Eminence of the Poet will be ſo 
far from being a reaſon againſt them, 
that it makes — we ne ſie f. the 
24 r, and in ſome ſenſe per- 

Beides; : The learned World, as 1 
take it, have ever allow'd a Liberty 
of chinking andiof 2 one's ſen- 
timents. That ſerene Republic knows 
none of the diſtanoe and diſtinctions 
which cuſtom has introduced into all 
others. There is a decent familiari- 
ty to be admitted between the Great» 
eſt and the Meaneſt Perſon in it. This 
has often raiſed a Thought in me, 
which has ſomething wild and agrees 
_— in it, when indulged to any de- 
Dis in Relation to the peculi> 


ar bapp ines of Men of Irtesw g > if 


that They! — down in their cloſet 
an 
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die Preface. 
and converſe with the greateſt Wri- 
ters of every Age, or of any Nation; 
and that in as much freedom and in- 
timacy, as their neareſt Friends cou d 
ever uſe toward any of them, when 
living. What an illuſtrious Aſſembly 
is there on thoſe Shelves? The 
Courts of Auguſtus, Lewis the Four- 
teenth, or Charles the Second, never 
beheld ſuchi a frequency of great Ge- 
nius's, as ſtand round a Man in his 
own private Study. How large an 
[FE Happinels is it for a'Perſon to have 
it in his Power to ſay at any time, 
That he is going to ſpend the After- 
$8 n00n with the moſt agreeable and 
1 moſt improving Company, he will 
cchuſe out of all Ages? If he is in a 
gay Humour, perhaps with Horace 
and Aracreon, and Li Dorſet; or if 
more ſolid, either with Plato, Mr. 
Locke, or Sir Iſaac Newton. —_ 
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*Tis this caſe of acceſs, tis the li- 
berty ariſing. from it, which conſti- 
tutes and preſerves the felicity of the 
| Repablick of Letters. The meaner 
fort, which-compolc it, are all Free» 


voters; 


The Prefate. 
voters; and may ſpeak their real 
Opinion without reſerve : at the ſame 
time the Characters too, even of the 
greateſt and firſt Men in it, muſt be 
torm'd and eſtabliſh'd on this open - 
neſs of Judging, and that freedom of 
SSt... 1 
But waving whatever has been 
ſaid of this Liberty in the Learned 
World, moſt people will be apt to 
help one to an Excuſe of another 
kind: for moſt, I think, are very 
ready to agree, that Mr. Pope is only 
the Naſter- hand in this Tranſlation; 
15 and that he has been obliged with 
* the aſſiſtance of ſome other Gentle 
1 men in ſeveral parts of it. Tho', I 
% © believe, Tam acquainted with this 
a affair more than many who ſpeak of 
it with a great deal .of Confidence 
1 and Aſſurance, any mention of it 
in the Piece is purpoſely avoided. 
fl Nl. Pope has recommended the whole 
i with his Name; He gives the finiſh» 
1 ing ſtroke to every thing: and the 
Dialogues ſpeak of him, as if he were 
really the Author of the whole. It 
c wou d 


"ol 


The Prefate: 
wou'd have been a. confuled thing; 
and often not pratticable, to have 
ſpoken at every turn to the right Fer · 
plauſes.of the Poet, which may ſeem 
too high for a ſtranger: But as 1 
have ſince had the greateſt reaſun to 
be per ſwaded, that Mr. Pope is not the 
ſole Tranſtator; I have ac the fame 
time equal reaſon to think, that the 
other Gentlemen engaged ate perſons 
of eſtabliſn'd Characters in the Po» 
etick World: After this, perhaps, 
thoſe Compliments may ſtill be al- 
low'd to ſtand, as they are: I _ 
they are never wrought roo high 
Mr. Pope himſelf ; and I believe they 
may generally be ſpoken very juſtly 
of his Seconds in the Work. 

One word more, and I have done. 
As to the manner of theſe Dialogues; 
"Tis the old Platonict way, which 
Cicero brought from Greece, and uſed 
ſo happily in the Letis Tongue. It 
has had its Succeſſes too among the 
Moderns : Fontexelle will always be 
read with the greateſt mann, 
i | e 


The Preface. 
he has follow'd it; That Writer is 
peculiarly happy in all his Dialogues, 
of whatever ſort; and, in general, 
may be ſaid 0 tall as wellwith Pen and 
Ink, as any Man ia the World. Mr. 
Dryden and Mr. Addiſon: ha ve recom- 
mended it among us by their Exam- 
ple. Indeed the method it ſelf is 
more capable of variety, and (which 
makes it partieularly proper ſor the 
preſent Caſe) it hath ſomething of 
Action and Reality in it. Beſides 
that the common way among us of 
merely keeping up a Diſcourſe be- 
tween two blind Names, is pethaps 
not very Commendable : the Perſons 
of the Dialogue in ſuch Caſes are ge- 
nerally-like thoſe Actors, Who have 
no Character in the Play; and who 
only come in to talt upon the Stage. 
They have no more diſtinction, no 
other marks by which you may know | 
one from another, than the two 
Capital Letters, which uſually ſtanld I 
for them. It is much otherwiſe; and 
and much better, among the Perſons 
introduced by the Writers in the other 
Si A method: 


The Preface. 
method: their Great Names I uſe 
only to authorize this manner of Dia- 
logue, as that is all which I can pre- 
tend to imitate in them. 

As I ought to beg pardon of the 
Reader, for troubling him with ſo 
long a Preface; 1 ſhall at the ſame 
time take the opportunity of begging 
Pardon of Antiphaus and Philypſus, 
(the two Gentlemen who are diſ- 
guiſed under the Perſons of theſe Dia- 
logues) for giving to the World, what 


was chiefly their Thoughts, in a 


manner ſo much inferiour to what 
either of them might have done them- 
ſelves. I wiſh I might have leave to 
mention their real Names in this 
place: That would add a weight to 
every thing they ſay. Tho" indeed 
the Sentiments of thoſe Gentlemen, 
were they fully repreſented, would 
not want the luſtre of anyAuthorities 
to ſet them off; except that of the 
the Reaſonableneſs with which they 
both think and ſpeak; and for both 
which they have made themſelves fo 


remarkable in the World. 
N AN 
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EvgxING the Finer. 
7 6) SCLOEUEG ICT EO T7 
_— NTIPHAUS: — his 
Affairs ſe as to get this 
Winter ſooner than uſual 
to the Country- ſeat of his 
See > Friend Philypſus. It is 
—— there that he paſſes his 
time, when-ever he can clear dime from 
the hurry of Buſineſs, in à retirement 
every way agreeable; and in a full en- 
joyment of thoſe Pleaſures, whick at- 
tend on A. particular Friendſhip, in an 
open and improying Converſation. The 
Converſation there does not — in che 
preſent polite way of ſayi 
nothing; when alone, they 
to ſome Points of 


. 
af them are Neue nd ond 


and ſaying 
fall au- 
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2 * Evenixe the First. 
their Diſputes turn more frequently on 
that Subject, than any other, Indeed 
their differing in Sentiment can ſearce be 
call d Dzſpntes .; for whenever their 
ſhews a diffidence in his own Opinion, 
and a willingneſs to ſubmit to the Judg- 
ment of his Fring 

It is by this means that they fall in- 
to each others Sentiments, more than 
cou'd well be expected from Men of ſo 
different a Turn. The enlarged Geni- 
us of Philypſus always led him to dwell 
upon the moſt beautified Parts of a Poem 
with the greateſt Pleaſure j while Auth 
phaiis, who has a very clear Head, and 
has given much into a ſtrict way of think 
ing, is taken moſt with juſt Deſeriptions 
and plain natural Ideas: The one Was 
ſo poſſeſt with the Pleaſure Which he felz 
from fine Thoughts and warm Expret- 
ſions, that He did not take a full Satis- 
faction in low Beauty, and ſimple Re- 
preſentations of Nature; the other, on 
the contrary, had ſuch an averſion to 
glitterings and elrvatmon, that he Wes L: 
diſtaſted at any the leuſt appearanes ol 
either. If the latter was prejudiced for 
the Ancients, from the Purity and Juſt- 
neſs, which we find in moſt of thei? 
Works; Philypſus had his fable too, andi 
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was ſometimes caught by the Flburiſh 
and Colouring of- the Moderne, In a 
temn a Poim as low! and mean, tho in 
realogratoper enough, and naturally ex- 
preſs d; Antiphaus, in his turn, might 
happen now and then to blame a Padage 
which requir d a good degree of Qtna- 
ment, as being too glaring and artificial. 

Among ſeveral other Topicks, one 
Evening, they happen d to fall into a 
diſcourſe on Mr. Pope s new Tranſlation 
of the Odyſſey. As they both found Beau- 
ties in that Piece agreeable to their par- 
ticular "Taſtes, they had read it over 
wich a great deal of Pleaſure: however 
Philypſus vas the Perſon who admired it 
the moſt. There are ſome Lines, ſays 
he to Autiphans (poitting to the ey 
which lay before them) there are 
Favourites of mine in that Poem, which 
you muſt not look upon with your uſual 
ſeverity: Prithee Autiphays , be more 
ſenſible to the Flame and Spirit of a 
Writer, whe. is evidently Our preſent 
Laureate in Genius, and the moſt enliven'd 
Tranſlator of the Age. I will very 
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readily allow what you fay of that Great 
Man, return'd Auiphaur; and ſhall al- 
ways pay a deference to your more live- 
ly taſte af the Fine and Sublime in Poe- 
as Az | try ; 
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am perſwaded, ſeveral of the Paſlages 0 
$ 


© will-perhaps appear little and trifling 


4 Ewyme the Presr. 
try; but you muſt give me leave to dif 
fent from you in ſome Particulars : if 
I do not agree with your Sentiments, in {Wt 
relation to ſeveral Lines and P 


aſſages of Wt 
that 'Tranſlation, tis perhaps be Auſe 1. 
fall ſo much ſhort of you, in your in. rd 
ſenſe of the high and elevated Beauties g 
of Language. As I cannot imagine that Mt 
to be the reaſon, ſays Philypſus, I beg to t 
hear thoſe Particulars you talk'd of; I Mp 


which I have ebſerv'd you to be 


taken with in reading the Tranſlation, Wt! 
will upon a (cloſer view appear to be S 
really Beauties; to tell you the truth; N 
J long to make a Convert of you; and No 
beg you wou d be full and large ih com- Mk. 
munieating whatever Rematks you have Nas 
made on this Performance. The Eve- Wl: 
nings are long; we have ſufficient time pl 


upon our Hands; and I know not how 
we. can paſs it away more agreeably. 
Antiphaus paus d for ſome time, and 
feem'd to be taken up in recollecting his 
Thoughts on this Point: at laſt taking 
a Tablet out of his Pocket, Since you 
deſire it (fays he) I will ſhew you what 
Obſervations I made as Iwent-over the 
* Work; they are the Thoughts which 


* ſtruck me en paſſant 5 and many of them 


You 


Ewu the Fer. y 
You will allow me, T-believe; int the 
firſt place, That Lines very good ity 
themſelves; may be bad when cbHUder d 
as a Tranſlation. The atm ef a Fran- 
ſlator is to give us the Þirit of the OH- 
zinal ; and where the Origiel is jaſt;” 
the very manner is to be obſery'd/'* By 
the Manner, I would not intend the ex- 
preſs words, or the meer turn of a Feri 
5 but that the Imitation do de 
eaſy, ſimple, and unadorn'd; wherever 
the firſt: Writer uſes either of thoſe 
Styles with Judgment. Lou are well ae 


id 


wh 
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of Homer, which is more particularly 
kept up by him in theOuyſſe And as mueh 
as Jadmire ſeveral parts in this Fran- 
ſation, I cannot but think there are 
places in it, Which differ trom the Man- 
ner of Himer, without ſuſſieient reaſon 
for a > 'The Poet, in ſeveral 
parts of that Work, ſeems to me to have 
let fall ſome Lines that are fore d: ſome 
of too much flouriſh, and ornament: and 
a few,even ſwelling, and unnaturai; here 
the Original is with good reaſon plain, 
and natural, and unadorn d. | 
Where we admire the Simplicity of 
Homer with Juſtice, we cannot avoid” 
dann the want of it in his 'Franſlator. 
Zope intimatesin one of his (a) Nores, 
9 14. 1. A 3 That 
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quainted with chat plain humble manner 
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ly cenſur d upon this account. If ſo, 4 


of the Morning. "Tis true, theſe are 


af 


6 Evxxme the Figs. 
That. no Reproach has ever fall'n up- 
Low, or being too Familiar; That ag 
to theſe Particulars he preſerves an Uni: 
verſal Juſtneſs : and that there is not any 
one place in his Poem, which can be juſt- 


'Tranſlator of Homer has no occaſion for 
raiſing any thing, beyond what it is in 
the Original; If he follows his Maſter 
it is ſuffictent :. All additional Flouriſh 
and Glitterings, where we ſhould, meet 
with the plain and the familiar, are at 
beſt fo many beautiful Exoreſcencies. 
There is one Caſe, which ſeems more 
particularly to lead Mr. Pope intoſ a gla- 
ring Stile: tis almoſt ever to be found 
in his Deſcriptions of Day, of Light, and 


ſubjects which in themſelves may requixe 
ſome brightneſs in the language; but 
there is a great difference between giy- 


ing one Light, and dazling ones Eyes. W(- 


Beſide the conformity to the Original 1 
there is another certain and. eaſy way of 
judging, whether the Brightning in theſe 
or any other Points, be proper or not + 
that Light, we may be ſure, falls in a W7 
wrong manner, or an undue proportion, 
which does not make the thing more 


viſible. ö 
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There are of theſe Deſcriptions; Phi- 
\pfus, which ſeem both to refine too 
nuch upon the Original, and to err ac- 
ording to this Rule. Did. you ever ob- 
ſerve thoſe lines on one of the moſt a- 
greeable Images in the World, Fhe break 
of Day ? they are in the beginning of the 
third Book: If you will give me leave, 
Iwill read them to you. 


The ſacred Sun above the Waters rais'd, 

Thro' Heaven's eternal, basxem Portals bla d; 
And wide o'er Earth diffus d his chearing Ray, 
To Gods and Men, to give the golden Day, © 


Several of theſe Expreſſions ſeemed to 
me at firſt ſight to take from the Nature 
and Simplicity of the Deſcription ; and 
when I turn'd to the Greek, I found 
thoſe very Expreſſions to have no Foun- 
dation there. Tis the ſame Caſe in the 
following Lines : A cla 


eee . $ CY 


(a) Soon as the Morn, in orient Purple dreſt, 
Unbarr'd the Portal of the roſeate Eaſt c. 
„% — When the Morning-Srar wich early Ray 


Flan'd inthe front of Heaven, &c. ——— 


You will find theſe ſhort Sketches in 
Homer to be much more ſimple and natu- 


(s) Tranſlat. Book 4, V. 411. Orig. 306. 
(5) B. 73,112, 9 Fe 
ral: 
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8 Evas the Per! 
ral: I leave it to your Judgment, whe- 
ther they appear better with:'theſ& Co- 
tourings; or not. Fo add one Inſtance 
more of the ſame thing. Is it more pro- 
per for Girce to tell Ulſſes, Fhat he 
mould ſtay that Night with her, and 
fet ſail the neut Morning ? or to liear her 
giving him leave, 8 11 4 > X14 vt 
(Spread his broadSails, and phugh the liquid way, 
Soon as the Morn unveils her Saffron Ray. > 
I muſt own, ſays Philypſus, this would 

have been more fit for the Deſcription of 
a Voyage, than for a Speech: iti a Place 
too, Where we. only find Orders given 
for ſetting, Sail at ſuch a tine. 

To me, proceeded Autiphaus, Mr.Poje 
ſeems to Beautify too much in ſeveral o- 
ther Points, beſide thoſe Topicks we have 
been talking of: as where he calls the 
Nobles of Pheacia, (A radiant Band of 
Noblemen; and where he introduces 
Helen with (c) a. Gale of rich Perfume 
breathing before her. If Homer mentions 
Cups of Jolid Gold; in Mr. Pope, 

(4) The Gold gives luſtre to the purple Draught : 
Du in the d«z/ing-Gobler laughs the Wines 
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Ev EN the Fer. 9 
You cannot but obſerve; by the way, 
hat the Original here is deſigned to ſig- 
ify the real intrinſick Value; While 
only the out de and more glittering Cir- 
umſtances are what the Exgliſd dwells 
pon entirely: but to go on. ——— The 
Horns of a Bullock are in this new Lan- 
guage, (a) Budding Honours; and thoſe of 
a Ram (if T am nor much miſtaken) (b) 
tranſlucent Creſcents. Pallas is well known 
o have had Blue Eyes given her by the 
Ancients ; now it-is 


le) Celeſtial Azure brightning in her Eyes. 1 


This heightning of things, by a ſervers 
Critick might be thought blameable; 
and indeed whenever it interferes, where 
the Paſſions ought to be touch d, it cer- 
tainly is ſo in an higher degree. The 
Reader is delighted when, after a me- 
lancholly Scene, he ſees Penelope reviv'd © 
by a Meſſage from the Gods; and (d) 
ſecretly enjoying the Satisfaction of her 
Soul : but what Paſſion, what Idea has 
he, when inſtead of this he is told of her 
(d) Hearts dilating and glowing with florid 
Joy? Paint to him that unhappy 


(a) 5. 3, 493. 7 384. (6) B 7 70% 7 85* 
(c) B. 1, 408. % 314 (4) B. 4, 1096. 


« 340, | 
Princeſs 


A 


10 -EvEZNIne! the Futdr, 
Princeſs in her Diſtreſs, retiring ſilenth, 
| = erying herſelf toS leep ;: only they 
the Cireumſtauces, and the Reader mult 
be moved: Does her Behaviour and her 
Sufferings ſtrike him fo forcibly, when 
he finds it embellſh'd into- 1 4 


| (a) ——EchoingGrief, and Silver. ſtreaming Eyes? 


| But however theſe Paſſages may ſeem 
to be weaken d by the finery and luxu- 
riance of the Language, this certainly 
is not ſo much the fault of Pope, as of the 
Age: We give much into an airy way: 
If a Verſe runs off ſmooth, tis no mat- 
ter for depth or clearneſs; and as the 
Anciemts valued Fhoughts more than 
Sound, we ſeem to be taken withiSomnds 
more tham Fhougft. To ſpeak out, 
are got into an idle manner of Venltly- 
ing; and if Mr. 74 ſometimes falls iu, 
to it, we are not ſo much to blame him 
for thoſe Parriculars, as to wonder, that 
he does not do it more frequently, in {0 
general a debauch of Taſte among i 


Fold (interrupted Phihpſus) if You 
on at this rate, You will Rem only to 
got into the old Cant of running down 
our own Times: I do not beſieve, bm 
that I cou'd name ſome Poet among us, 
— — — —T——— mr mmm m—— 
(a) B. 1, 462. 4 363. e 
e 0 


a 
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to anſwer any of thoſe who flouriſh'd in 
the Auguſtan Age. As to the preſent 
Point, we rarely hear of any ſuch thing 
as Tranſlation among them: In Satyr, we 
have the great Names of Rocheſter, Dry- 
den, and Oldham : (not to mention the 
new kind of Satyr introduc d among us 
by Butler.) In Ouiνν Poem, there are 
(You know) te or three very good, be- 
ſide that incomparable Piece by Mr. Pope, 
all to weigh againſt poor Horace. As for 
miſcellaneous Subjects; think of 'Cowley ; 
Pope, Waller and Pryor, to mention no 
more of them. Inu the Epieł, Milton may 
diſpute the Lautel with either Vręil, or 
Homer; and in Dramuticł Pieces, of either 
kind, we have Writers that indiſputably 
exceed any of che Ancients. 
Antiphaur was not inclin d to enter in- 
to a diſpute of this nature. I was on- 
ly ſpeaking, ſays he, of our preſent Taſte 
in Poetry, and the prevailing manner of 
thoſe writers who are now upon the Stage. 
As to this, Philypſus, give me leave to 
lay, that the language of our Writers, 
and the practice of the World, is much 
infected with the Fneſſe. I think tis Mr. 
Locke obſerves, that the humours of a Peo- 
ple, may be learnt pom their uſage of words. 
This ſymptom of the diſeaſe is very frrong 
in the preſentCaſe: thus to ſay thata verſe 

; "6: 


; ; —_— . „ 3 c * 8 
* c Es _ . 4 
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practiſe, in particular, does not fall mote 


more inſtances. of it, from the 


| 


is bien tourn# is the higheſt commenda- 
tion among the French Criticks: in ge- 


neral, the Beau Monde is the only name 


now, for what was call'd by a very diffe- 
rent one formerly; as a fine Scholar, pu- 
lite Literature, and the Belles Lettres art 
the leading expreſſions, when we would 


ſpeak of Learning in the beſt ſenſe: And 


I appeal to you, who are ſo well acquaint- 
ed with all our Poets, whether their 


and We the e wo 
complaining of. We may p judge 
of 3 1 BY 5 
them, the Writer whoſe Works lye befor: 
us: I was juſt going to give you a fen 
irre i 
Is there any Figure ſo much d by 
the Moderns, as What they call the A- 
titheſis? they run it into a down right 
playing upon Words. Cowley's Poetry 
cou d not /ive without it: Dyyden uſes it 
almoſt perpetually, in his Tranſlation el 
Virgil; .and was ridicul'd, Youknow, of 
that head by the late Duke of Bucking 
bam, I have obſerv'd with pleaſure; that 
Mr. Pope, in his Tranſtation, very mut 
avoids this little beauty, which theathet 
affected ſo exceſſively; yet I have a ploce 
before me, where one of this kind hs 


dlipt from his Pen: It runs thus. {He 
F ; | - 4s 


— 
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is ſpeaking: af a Strangers Arrival at 
the Court of Penelope, tenen 
by the 2 l che Su e 216} 


7 e 


r ede esd 10, 
Some Gueſt arrives, with —8 her Lord; 


) And theſe ide their mant, and t. dar was; 5 
e td bow. 7 


Pardon” me, ' fays Phihp fat chere you 
do not ſeem'to do the Tranſlator Juſtice 
the Figure is countenane d by Homer him 
ſelf: You fee here is an Autithefis in che 
Original. That (anſwer'd 9 * haus) 
ſeems rather tobe 'n Contraſt; 04 the 
riot of - the Saitors in a ſronger big 
But call it what. you pleaſe, it is onl 
lingle there, whereas you ſee it ES | 
and Wom to Rags in the Tranſlation. 
This over-doing a Point is obſervable in 
many other Caſes, as much as in the for- 
mer; and in ſome, is carried dn to a de- 
gree HR eh borders upon the Fort d, aud 
Unnatural. 


Telemachur, burſting into Tears at 


the Name of his Father endeavours to 
bide his" Sorrow” Wenn Uses who 
was then-talki him. Homer ſays 


only, chat (4) . Aer v .d — 


r 


e 


_ — * enn 


(2) Burg, . £316. (42 B, Py = 
Nr 16. aer A peu# Mertz. a 
'B which - 


litt Won Mr: Aro wei lendlim 
*this:Coupter”. 5 N e 10 700 Ws 
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The Conſcious — J - „ Mac 


onarc pierc e coy di galt 


wy 32 


R 10 ton 11918 CONLTTG 12 2010: Stand 


| n' hemble-natoral Deſeription d 
1118 Wer Caldron) fet upon the Fire, 
J wou 4 ee Jon to „the following 


7180 


lines: x:eſiner Ta oh = mes! 200 0h 
The Flames limb round it with a got mbralt; 
| 0 1 en er the kite, Th 
"Yah FF rr 
in,,my; Opinion ap 
theſe aca Perſon, tired and quitedpent; 


le in la Etude Bey "all the Mani 7 ln 2 0 
( Depriv'd of Voie! of Motion, d/o Bit 
ep pee _— inthe Tief N. bus 
K If tos Duiob- t vo ei 
| i Hf EA! Or theſe.) W wrath 
{Te ne this this here yr we | | 
What ſcenes have ſury ee view? 


Wou'd you * WS. all which 
.countenances this in the Original, igt 


- Pallage in:Unſes $ Speech alter his Ship- 

he 5 47. Tate f wh 

ay «uptm, WewTo deut. (b) B. J. 5854956 

Ae B. 6, 162. 2 2. e 2 
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wreck 


Ewmmkaorthe Hm By 
wh creek, in het hb intimares} Thr te! 
„ not bath A Tor d Loch dene mt N cl 
% 1 faddit f ce eee 
the Lit el dee 
2 natural; in e You" ave repeate 
0 ſeem genera to draw tod near to that 
Character. Hut I cannot "conceive by 
no what means they ſound/f5harth to meat 
preſent?” When 1 read the Piece; 3 there 
"* 125 ſcärce a” Line of them Which gave 
me any offence . Les; ix muſt be 
Hour tearing: them from the Body of the 
Vork, that they now ſeem not ſo agreeable. 
6: Really, Antiphaus;' this is: not fair ulage 
of an Author; Lou rob them of their 
order and Connection; und eis thence 
that they perfectly loſe che Bea Which - 
they bad Th the Whole. Very true, fe- 
ply d Autiphaus; the warmth of Read- 
ing, the thread of the Story, and a gene- 
fal tunableneſs iti! * Vere," will carry 
Man on ſtratgety; and may ſomerimes 
eh cheat him 1 4 alle Plęaſure. But 
u hen it is for this very reaſon; gu that 1 
- ſmou'd think, the juſteſt method of forms 
ing a judgment on Particulars 1s, to con- 
7 i 
re6 


ſider them apart. However, let zus tr 
Wit for once in a mort entire Paſſage, than 
„any of the former. Let me ſee; The 
place I have. dipt upon, is where Miner- 
K tells e that tpi will transform 
2 him 


x6 EVH Ne the For. 
him into the ſigure of an — that 
de may view: — 2 poſture of hig An 
unſuſpected and unknown: The, Liges 
in Homer may de thus read into Engliſh, 
i : ©, \v., 397, to 403. 

4] will make you (lays chat Goddekh 

*to the Hero) entirely unknown to all 
4 Nen; the beauty and ſmoothneſs of 

your Skin ſhall, be taken away, your 
* © Limbs bent, and the Hair of your Head 
Y Turn d grey. Iwill then fling, a Garb 
over you that ſhall make you frightful 
and odious to thoſe that ſee — All 
that flame and life in your Eyes ſhal 
2 © be loſt; I will ſo far deform them that 
© you chan look contemptible to all the 

Zuitors, to your own Penelope. and to 
Jour Son, whom Jou left n ** 
ant in your Palace. 

You know that Mr. Pope, in com- 
paring ſome Paſſages in ye Prophet 
of TJaiah with the famous. Eclogue o 
Virgil, turns the latter into Profe, 1 
we follow that Example in the preſent 
caſe, his Tranſlation of. theſe Lan 
thus: 

0d. 13. V. 473, to 46 F 

A fits thee. at | preſent, td mean 40 
diſguiſe, and walk ſecret, unknown: to the 
Eyes of Mortals: For this my Hand pal 
wither every * , and every an, 


— — nn — —_ — 


of 
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of Form and Fice, Spread a bark” of 


Wrinkles ' over th gt t h Skin, tu 10 the 
auburn honours o ead Bard 125 
ard extin 


with coarſe attire every 55 
all the Nre u t Es 27 add all” tbe. ecays 


of Life, and 4 155 putts f l 14 e 
thee from 80 Own, 55 Ay. 7 77 5 | 
every fight 5 Pad "togt 1 objett, 
and 0 the'blind ſuitors ſcorn cheix 4 
Give me 5 o gur o ny 7 


a little, to 1 5 on Ea | 
9 os 770 10 ii 1 ab is 


a fi ngle Paſſa 

beute te d fer off in 9 extraprdind= 
y manner. «> $ in re” BAY neteentk 

Book where: we have a poetical acc 


a — Ny Ns [ASK 1 be. O "A. righ 
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Three Tb Wage 00 nh 
© Meads;” with their young Foa J 
„ning by them; ” Boreas was aner 
- of them as they {ed there, eo t n= 
ig himſelf into © Yhe Wha k vs 
oy orſe, accom} plith d. his Nite 
Of this s brved, Woe, rwelve e 
Mr. Poe's Traufſation, (only allow- 
ing equivalent Expreſſions to "ligs the, | 
Rhimes) runs thus: 
Tad, B. 2. V. 262. 276. 
r he 22 *bred thres 980 
and Mares, and three Thouſand Foal: fed. 
B 3 befide 


x8 EyxNixG the Fines, 
befide their Mothers: Boreas enamour d 
the ſprightly train, conceal d hi Godhead 
in the Locks of Hair that flow d ouer hi; 
Shoulders; he neigh'd to his Loves with 
diſſembled Voice, and cours d the dapple 
Beauties o er the Meadow.: Twelve. ol hen 
of unrival'd ſort ſorung hence, ſwift as 
their Mother Mares and Father Wind. 
_ 'Fhis, if over-wrought, is the more 
blameable, becauſe the matter is carxi- 
ed very far even in the Original , and fo 
is the leſs capable of being ſtrerch'd any 
farther. Mr. Pope, in his note upen the 
 Vlace obſerves, That Homer has the hup- 
prineſs of making the leaſt Circumſtance.cot- 
Zul; and that the. plainet, main 
ſhines in his dreſs of Poetry. It i 
it ſhines ſufficiently in that. Some bright- 
ning. is neceſſary in Poetry: but an ex- 
ceſs. of it, Philypſus,, may dazle, or may 
blind. our Eyes ;, it can never aſſiſt, or 
delight. them.. IIS 
By comparing-theſe Paſſages, Tou will 
ſee that which I.intend ; the difference 
of Mapner in the Ancient and. Modern 
Poetry: In the latter we find Expreſſions 
added, which ſtem to be added for beau- 


* 
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Evgw-• nN the Finer; 29 
Upon Philypſus's acknowledging that 
ke thought the Point too much labour d, 
and the Tranſſation unequal; Les, ſays 
Antiphaus, the Tranſlator himſelf ſeems to 
be ſenſible of ere tCaſeʒ for ſ 
after, when the former Paſſage is repeated 
in the (a) Original, he gives an entirely 
new (). Turn to it; And I believe, upon 
hearing the Lines, you will be of opini- 
on that (excepting a word or two). it is 
render d with a better. grace and. with. 
more Juſtice, than we find inthe former. 
Yo eee 3: 15s 
She ſpake, then touch d him. with · her powerful 
The Skin ſhrunk up, and witker'd at her Hand: 
Aſwift Old- Age o'er all his Members ſpread,, 
A ſudden Froſt was fprinkled on his Head. 
Nor longer in the heavy Eye · ball hin e 
The glance Divine, forth heaming from the Mind ; 
His Robe with Spots indelible beſmear, 
In Rags diſnonelt flucters with-the Ar. 


Mr. Pope without queſtion is happy im 
a great ſhare df Judgment, as well as Vi- 
vacity and Spirit in Writing: but it is 
next to impoſſible; in ſo long a Tranſla- 
tion, eſpecially as it is in Rhime; not to 
give ſometimes into Sound and Orna- 
ment; hen to crown all, the Vogue of 
the World goes ſo ſtrong for both- Do 
not ask, voce I ſhould deſire to ſee 


= 
„ Al. — 


(4) „ 4387 5 6 JB, 134.497 » 
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both of them damiſtit out af Poetry Hr 
from it: Expreſſive Sounds are ef ule i 
the moſt natural, and Variety in the ma- 
nagement of them, is neceſſary- to keep 
8 Attention in-the Reader; Phat ag 
Ornament, is WRat ſets Poetry abe 
Proſe. All TW Oü'd ſay is'this; that $6ung 
is not ſufficlent Were we might Exped 
Senſe; and that in humble Paſſages, in 
natural Deſcriptions, or in moving mol 
of the Paſſions, additional ornaments 
ſo many blemiſhes: Dfeſſing up! che e 
preſſiveneſs of Homer, in ſuch fineries, , 
much. the. ſame as i one Mdi'd, r 


very gay modern dreſs over the Here 

of Furueſe; or any of the moſt Nervgus 

Statues of the Aheients. 1011 fd no! e 

But You vin alfow Otnamtene; white 
the ſubje& Will bear it, and where. the 
Original leads the Way? In a tranſlation 

(anſwer d Antiphaus) it is proper perhaps, 
| only in the latter Caſe;j but allawinguls 
3 in both, it nau d never beiovetrarought 
| in either - Tod much Finery is always 
N 


Affecta tion: and I; wiſh, our: Watters:a) 
preſent were not ſo generally gien a 
elevate and ſurprix e, and ail; that, as Mt. 
Bages calls it. 8 b 7 hb 
ſo mach. 


_ » The running into this exciſo 
with, Poetry, as it is Ir 


Ne whe vin + r. 
being vaſtly Studious of Ornament does 
not only take away: from the Strength of 
ute Work, but is a; fure token of a viti⸗ 
ted taſte in the Deſigne. 

You are always blaming the N 
Refinements, ſays Philypſus ; but will you 
not allow that this taſte of the Age is a 
fufficient juſtificarion.at leaſt of Mr. Pope, 
in thoſe caſes where he complies with it? 
We mult write ſo as to pleaſe the World, 
and ſpeak ſo as to be moſt eaſily under- 
ſtood : Cuſtom will often wear away the 
propriety of things of this Nature ; and 
as for the propriety of language, that de- 
pends upon it entirely. I allow, te ue 

your own thought, that a profuſion — 
Lace and Embroidery. wou'd be a di 
upon an Old Hezo; but they are far 
from being improper, that are be- 
coming on the Heroes of 9 

They may become the Herpes — 
Age (repl Autiphaus ſmiling) perhaps 
on a far different account: there is anos 
cher Character now wove into and blended 
with that of a Soldier; to which theſe 
things are very agreeable: How many 
are there of theſe Heroes, as you call 
them, whoſe-Courage: reaches no farther 
than their Sword-knot, and whoſe Con- 
duct is taken up wholly in their Dreſs? 
But conſider a Maa barely as aſs: 

in 
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think of him in the midſt ef ſome Wurm 
Action, and cheſe little Ideas ef HHẽdMH 
diſuppear: Then it 83 that poſture; /thir 
preſſing on the fort Mis giaſping of [his 
Sword) that ONE ity his Eyes/%hat 
ſerenity and tha eagerneſs en his unte“ 
nance; which ſtrike us wholly, 1 
up äll bur attentien! Tes, Phil 
you view a real modern Hero i 12 5 
light, rhoſe-finefies do not fer well upon 
him and 1 think, Lnever aw any thing 
more erly:rihiculous, ithaiſ'the Peg 
were laughing at the other Day, in out 
picture-Gallery. Good Heaveh! 9—— 
— of Marlrongh inch * 6 An 

gagement, with à full-dott Wige 
very carefully ſpread over his PAS. 
But to return to the- preſent tale 
Poetry. If this Corruption of the Age 
cou'd excuſe a Writer for What he cf 
poſes now muſt it be carried down as 
far as Humer, Days? muſt his Herde“ 
love; and talk, and fight ne mul 
Aon eg" ſententious lines; be ſet td the 
w polite airs of Handel and Bononc ini] 

Yer, were What you wou d alledge of tiny 
force, it wou'd-carry the matter thus fu 
and the Whole Nad and Odyſſey og 
to be enervated de w- to che preſent ralle 
No, Whatever may be ale wd x An 
che Proper genuine eebdidend of of +-4 

| Age, 


EygNN the FRSr. 2g 
se, it oushę not to make an inrode upon 
m A kotbegs 2 let Humeris energy. . 94a | 

be violated as little as is. poſſible; Nature 
t ought to rule in his Works, and; thoſe 
ne of the Antients : as ornament; and ſur- 
prize, and elevation, have in their turn 
te Empire of the Modern World. 
| Lou ſee, ] into. DST the old heat, 
t that this ſub) 28 Op (I think) ays betrays 
ue By me AVE. beg pardon, hulypſus; a d 
vill attend more A what I am about for 
te future. I ſhou'd have given you ſome 
Vc i iaſtances of this. Elevation the tran- 
ut BY gation betore us. A-propos, What a gla- 
ring deſcription of a e have we in 


A BY Eighth;Oduſey ? MateidT 


— Whoſe blade of Braſi diſplays g 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt ⸗ 9125. Ty "PW | 
(s) Whoſe ivory ſheath 1 with e 

Adds Er aceful error to 3 e 


1 9154 4 3. E123 4 
Hema ſays, that — ws as beth! 
tiful as Venus : this is low and humble 

" in an; of 1 Pope $ rer a4 | 


« — 
= 


b On how 8 1 Pomp of Greets wilt, - 
hy Reſembling Vinus in attractive ſtate. 
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"* Where a prodigy is ſent to the Lba- 
E Was in Council, Homer ſays that they 


of . 8, 437. 8* 493, (08,419. 4f 14. 
116 were 


24. nad the: Tilley: 


k at the frght of ity and 
#70 rk 


uiere ſtruc 
in their Minds what it A 
"this Mr. Pope rendevs the 
manner, 


ion 
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44) The wondeing W gaze with cut b 
And chilling horrors 3 in N Br aſt. 


How mean is it, and how much lik 
proſe, to tell us, that Penelope heard th 
 mirth of the Suitors? to elevate this fu 
ciently, You mullt ſay 55 


(b) The Priling Airs the woulted air „ 


ue, 4 * the. ava: n FRI 


if 


This falle way of ade Poli 
no doubt many will be pleas d to call it 
2 particularly prejudicial and abſuii 
| any. caſe, where the Paſſjous are $0. 
/ rai in the Reader, or.deſcrib'd. in th 
Perſons of the Poem. Where we woud 
move Pity, in particular, -nothing'is 0 
more odiuus than a ſhew of Eloquence. "Ne 
ture has provided a Fb in our 
Souls; She has put a biaſs into our Tem 
per, that inclines A o Compi 


— — — 


(s) B. 2, 183. 6' 156. (5) A. 4 455; 4 ul 
140 Odi reum cui * diſects vactt., 
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fon ; and we ſhou d (a) leave her to her 
own work in ſuch points, without any 
of the impertinent aſſiſtances of Art. 

The lines You have juſt repeated, in- 
terrupted Philypſus, are ſuch as I cannot 
admire: but I think you carry the point 
too far againſt Art in general. Is 
there not the greateſt Art required in 
moving the paſſions ? why then have Ci- 
cero, and all the Criticks of old, given'us 
ſo numerous rules in this Caſe ? Yes, re-: 
ply'd Antiphaus , great Art, or rather a 
great Genius, is very neceſſary -towar 
any excellence this way. But what I 
have ſaid was intended not ſo much a- 
gainſt the Uſe of Art, as the Appearances 
of it. Tis the greateſt of Arts, to con- 
ceal the Art you uſe ; and to have it very 
evident, is the greateſt of Blemiſhes. 
The Criticks, and Cicero in particular, 
ſpeak with the greateſt plainneſs againſt 
any chi of that kind. Where the paſ- 
ſions are to be touch'd, apparent art 
is apparent fraud; ſo that here particu- 
ar care ſhould be taken, that nothing 
be over-Wrought. _ . WE, 

is on this account, that when Yon 
compare the following liges to the Qri- 

(a) Quicquid meris adjicietur affe&ibus, om - 
nes eorum diluet- vites, & miſerationem ſcout” 
tate lax3bit. Quint il. Iuſt i:. L. 1. c, 13 
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inal, bo e Inady- + 
of them 

The Soul of Fri i» to Rs "ay 
929405 — 4 — gan ho natal cond, 
He ſaid : chill horrors th 

(4) Rock's with Convulſioe pangy in du 1 


And that entire paſſage of Penelope. 


Aroun 


Ithelr Gov 
(7 Do whom the thus addr 
1 wiſh this falſe elevation and 
ſion of Ornament des not carry 
in ſome fewCaſes, i into down right Nia 


* 
— 


k my ſbiweri 


tors Sal Bir, 


i'd ber def deſpay kv 


d profy 
Pope, 


reign we 


(4) A Man being loft in Laſſitude, ude, and 


Soul ſcarce waking, in the Arms of Death 


Jook d very 
remember where he talks of 0 Print 


on Princes rod, and 2 Gods bein heaps 
on Gods? Or » Su in another P! ce we 
are told, that 5 


Do Ya 


much chat way. 


12 


— The Phariay 


A@ 3 
Fronts the deep Roar of diſenloguing Nie? i 

Jon know the Character of ſome d 
9 Falſtaff sAttendamts,in the Am 


— . RP 


4 4, 248. , 18a. 


(5) B. 4, 726. 45 53 


Ae) B. 4, 957. 4 721. (4) See p. 14. 


(e) B. 11, 151. 
B. 4; 480. 


-. 


. 


(7) Obſ..27, on B. 11, Ver. 30 
Win 


2 4 7 * 


1/ives of Windſor 3 a fort of. Men, wo 
are induſtrious Ano] nt Words, 
and whoſe Humour, is to be uninthlligible. 
One wou d almoſt Imagine, che hum- 
ble Account of ſhurting a Door, in the 


end of the Firſt Odyſſey, to be copied 
thoſe illuſtrious Originals.  ' |. 
The Bolt, betet ed the en Cord. 
(s) To the ffrong Staples in depth reftor dl. 


Secur d the Fabuet. —— | 5 
I own (ſays Philypfus) T eannot hut gire 
up thoſe lines to you, and feveral of the 
other You mention d before: The firſt 
lines, when You repeated them, I took 
tobe the very worlt Tou conf pick out: 
of the Odyſſey But I know not how it 
comes about, You rife gradually in your 
demands upon me; and are got infenſi- 
bly from lines in that piece, which were 
forc'd and too much beautifted, to thinks 
unnatural,and ſhocking. When I thought 
of making a Convert of You to an entite 
admiration of Mr. Pope, I fancy, 1 Was 
much miſtaken; at this rate, you will 
turn the Tables upon me: and to tell 
You the truth, I cannot but confeſs, that 


(a) B. I, 555. 4% 441.--Ouply iaigvn 0 
471 1 80 W 


Z 


Win tlie 
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28 Evznine the 'Finsy; 
the Poet has, in ſome Caſes, fallen into 
each of the faults You mention. 
In ſome Caſes doubtleſs (reply'd/ Ani 
phans)*that Gentleman is not to be com- 
"mended : I rake his Tranſlation to be as 
good, as any 'Tranflation of Homer, into 
Engliſh, and in Rhime, cou d be expected 
to be; In all probability, we might ſafely 
add, that no other Writers of the Age 
cou'd, in the whole, have perform'd ſuch 
a task ſo well. But a perſect Piece d 
this kind cannot be expected: If Homer 
himſelf is allow'd to Sleep a little, his 
Tranſlator certainly may Nod ſome- 
times. F 

One thing I obſerv'd (interrupted Phi- 
Iypſus) in the lines you have repeated; 
that the faultineſs of ſeveral of them was 

owing to an Exceſs in one of the great- 
eſt Beauties of Poetry, I mean, the Meta- 
- phors. too frequent in them. I obſeryd 
the ſame (ſays Antiphaus) as I was colled- 
ing theſe little Remarks: it occaſiond 
my uſing a particular Paper for that ſin- 
gle point: If it did not grow ſo late, | 
wou'd ſhew it to Lou; but — No, let 
us have it now, cry'd Philypſus : 1 never 
knew any thing of yours too long, andit 
ic be that Paper in your Hand, I ſhoud 
think it much too ſhort ; were it not for. 
my concern for the Poet, and the . 
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I have of finding Geer n in bis 
Writings as poſſible. . 

Mz aphor, ſays — is certainly 
the moſt univerſal enli vener af Poetry · 
At the ſame tine that it adds to tlie dig- 
nity of Verte, it gives it an 
variety together with u power a Paink- 
irg our all irs Images, in the boldeſt and 
8: WY bongect manner in che Word I 
m BE til animates thoſe bbjects, which 
ter 


maſt otherwiſe be ſtill and unaffeRinip= 

ic WY it flings every thing into Motion, Liſe, 
and Action: By this the Arrow is pager 
and on the Wing, by this the Sword 

thirſts for Blood, and the Spear rages in 
the Hands of the Warriour. Men 
raiſes each ſabje& out of the hewvy nave = 
rative way: it creates new —— 
repreſents the paſſioris of Men, aud . 
meer Names, a8 animated and imb : 
and ſhews them in the poſture and atti- 
tudes of Agents. bo ny ery 2a 
are goin _ join, You fee. Rage ftnik a- 
mid{t. ths Combatants ; 1 Wirth 
one Hand to the Enemy, and in the 
ther, ſhaking the Torch ef War. By this, 
the Valleys and Mountains refoice, when 
rd Peace once more ſpreads her downyWings,. 
er and Plenty deſcends from Heaven upon 
ire the 0 climate: Tis Metaphor: which- 
1 {Wakes the Woods and Cares anfuertoghe 
C3 voice 


it an excellent Poet and Writes with- tit 
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voice of the Poet, and the murmuring 
Stream compaBontte his complaints: In 
this which makes the Nile know Caſar; 

and the Sea, its preſent Monarch. 
If Mr. Pope manages this powerful Fi. 
ome Znequently to the beſt. advantage, 

{ſometimes he happens not to be ſo happy 
in the uſe of it. The force: of Metaphy 
As to make things ſtrong, clear, and len- 
ſible: any confuſion deſtroys the very end 
af it; and yet a little inaccuracy may 

occaſion groſs errors this way. Some- 
times what is juſt with the Figurativ, 
may diſagree with the Proper - ſometime 
again, an idea which might ſtand" with 
the proper expreſſion, will be inconliſtent 
with the figurative. A miſapplication 
either way is very obvious, and yet i 
2 jar to the Ideas, and makes the 
lſenſe of a line to be perplexed and in 
confuſion . 15 
It ſounds but oddly to talk of a Perſon, 
and of his Picture, without any manne! 
of diſtinction: To ſay, that zhe pizc, 
draum by Sir Godfrey Kneller for Mr. Po 


— 
* 
* 


greateſt Command imaginable ; Or, that 
Mr. Pope is a very good piece, and his fas 
very well colour d, tho he is but juſt retoum 
from a fit of Sickneſs ; either of then 
vou d carry a mixt incoherent mite 
OY 8 — 4 ' 


= 
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EVENINE the Fmsr. 31 
them: This I take to be eng the 1 
in the following Lines 
(2) Now from my fond embrace /byTempaſt torn, 


Our other Column of the State is born yo" * et O11 4 
Nor took a kind adieu, —— * 


6% They ſweep Neptunes ſmoork Bach. * 
(:) Declining, with his /oping Wheels 
Down ſunk the Sun. 5 ff 


To ſay the God of Light was 1 
his Car, down the Steep of Heaven (as Mr. 
Pipe ſome where expreſſes it) is metapho- 


rical; To ſay the Sun is ſetting, is 
. per: but ſhou'd one ſay, The — 
mes WY /etting with ſloping Wheels, This would 
i WJ be neither Metaphorical, nor Pro er; 
en nor cou'd it raiſe any 1 in e 
ion but a confuſion of Ideas. 
t it 'A e Todd. 


the WY % As ſome lone Mountain" s monſtrous growth he 
Crown'd with rough thickets and a POPU. 


Aga in: 


(e) Hear me, Oh Neptune thou whoſe PTY are 0774 
From Shore to Sans; * 15 the 1 W PM 


I think, | Nexeuve has the lack of it; 
for tis the ſame Deity, that in another 


(a) B 4, 962. A, 727. lata? „nn 
(5)B.g, 210. l, 180. lad, Cn 0er iber 
(60.2, 437. 4 388. avnn A 
0% B. 9, 224. l, 192.——plo Ut 
(4) B. 9, 618, i, $28. Kab, Hoc ud 7. 
place 


Plate makes juſt ſuch a Figure, à8 1 han 
een him 2 in ſome Os! 


't The ts rag 5 ſhook hi 3 Be 
995 thus in e to his Soul 1 2 o 
(5) This ſaid, his or Steed, divide the ron 


Such confulionsof the Metaphor an the 
Br ye have a great reſemblance to that 
urdity (of mixing Fable and Reality to- 
ether) ) which appears ſo groſly.in. Mt. 
Dryden Hind and Pang and which Wl: 
was the very thing, that provoked Lard 
Haliſam tu ridicule that Piece, with ſuch 
infinite humour and good ſeaſe, - The 
Vobis Authors Words on that ſubjed, 
may give a Side - light to what I Mean in 
the preſent Caſe, Speaking of the An. 
cient Fabuliſts, They weote (lays he ( 
ein Sigus, and ſpoke in Parables: all 
* their Fables carty a double meaning 
The Story is one and entire; The Cha- 
ce actors the ſame throughout; not bro- 
* ken, or chang d, and always conforma- 
Able to the nature of the Creatures they 
| introduce. The never tell you that 
the Dag,. which Juapt at a hago, lol 
Ibis Troop of Horſe ; that wou d be 
Lintelligible.— This is his. (Dryden)) ) 


(=) B. 5, 365, f 285. 75. 5, TIF!" 
00 Pieface to the Mini and e 


r 
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EvENI 
new way of telling a Story, and con- 


founding the Mera and the Fable to- 
gether. After inſtaneing from the nd 


* * 


and Panther, he goes on thus. What 


« relation has the Hind to our Saviour? 
* or what notion haye we of a Panthers 


Bible? if you ſay, he means the Church, 


* how does the Church feed on Laums, or 
ange in the Foreſt ?' Let it be always a 
Church, or always the Cloyen-footed 
« Beaſt, for we cannot bear his ſhifting 
the Scene every Line. 

[ had almoſt forgot to tell You, that 
upon conſulting the Original there was 
no Metaphor at all to be found, for either 
of Fo Lings, I laſt repeated from the 
Odyſſey. We have now Metaphors 
tually ; the Tranſlator is vaſtly fond of 
them. I need not ſay that an Exceſs 
this way is very blameable; Lou know 
the Criticks ſpeak” againſt it in a high 
ſtrain, and one of them goes ſo far as to 
ſay, that this (a) gure, when. frequent, 
obſcures the Piece, and fatigues the Reader; 
when continual, tis no longer a Poem, is 
all Allegory and Enigma. | 

As a falle Mixture of the proper and 
the figurative confuſes the ſenſe; The 


(a) Frequens (Metaphoræ nuſus) & *obſcurat , 
& tedio complet: continuus vero in allegoriam 
& æmigma exit. Luintil. Inſtit L. 8. C. 6. 3 


joining 
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— eee won! N 
agree, makes it ſti more durk und pe 
3 Theſe are like (what ey a 
Metley- Pieces a huddled kind of Pi 


which ſhew a Variety of Object, fa 
t 


/withont any order of Gee 
As that in the beginning of Horace A 
of Poem, they join the Limbs of one 
Creature to the Body of another; and 
vonfuſe all the erwperter and birour: 
ſtances of an Action. 
If the Poet be not very careful be may 
'by theſe means tye not only dh im- 
proper, but even oofitfatieti ethet, 


not the following Lines border ® 
his? to me the Metaphbrs Abd len 
to be improperly umi ted. 


From Elan ſtrong Arm the 242 , 
And Sings with ummuteb'd Force 

And Lavdtme whirls High, wich end fry, 
Wien F 

At the fame Time, Werl can be 
more Proper and Navrative than the Or 
ginal in that place. Agam 


(6) From his Eyes pour 4 down the — Dew. 


4 < Lon 4 ro do 


jt | ce 199+ I, 130. 
i1 "blow 4. as i 3 e, 
| 1 not . an AAονν/i 914 \ 
| wy YR INT .'1>\69309 « 
i nh, G ger dic. 


"Bu 


But Anticlus unahle 
ke lod the !angu/h "of bis yeoen bis yearning Sou), 


In theſe cheAion is deſerib gio £2 
hat import a vioſewce ; While the Act to 
N d, is plainly ſomething fill 
and gentle. 
Nothing is more kuoyen in relation to 
he Metaphor, then that rule of 74 75 Ss 
b) That it ſhou'd be Jo-modeſt deft, 72 
0 have been handed into the pla N 
ver Word, not to have Forced it. thither: 
it on d fall into it in @ free, volumary 
manner. Otherwiſe it will make- rhe 
ſenſe dark and intricate; and that abſo- 
lutely deftr oys alf the uſe of id: for as 
— hou 'dbe the(b)greateftLightaud 
Ornament of Language; ObJcurity is thi\moſ 
abſurd thing, and the moſt to be vo in 
: Metaphor. 
7 If ſo, I wou'd ask whether it be very 
natural to talk of (e) the Momb o 25 7 7 15 
be What congruity is there? gar 1 
haye You of the Forehead of "Night, of 
Car, or of the Heaven 7 yet | in 85 


(9 B, 43 388. „ 286. 


of (b) Verecunds my eſſe Tranflacia, ut de. 
| ducta eſſe in alienum locam, non irrniſſe; 8 


12 


nm . 1 ** nn 


ut precario, non vi veniſſe videatut.— 


magnum — orationis,in qua obfcuriges 
utl:e ſt» Cicero 3 * 


lation 


(c) D. 2, 439. 
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or of a couple of Beaſts fighting. —0 


ve Aer who Ps 46 
kind: and tho' it may be tolerable u 
talk of the (a) Font of 5; Sadly : the other 
two, 59 The blazing Forehead of a Kar, 
and (e) the Matron Brow of Night, are 
ſcarce to be born with. For ny part, 
ſhou'd not have expected theſe Bron! 
ſions from Mr. Pope : "They facher pc 
me in mind of another Gentleman, wh 
in a Poem of his f. 2 f of the Wk, 
of England, fays thee” 1 


% Divinely bright her Front ler- Stari ap RY 
— n Heaven _ STE — he 
rear 
21 ** you: out d give ms your Sen- 
tingerits on another paſſage: what do you 
think of the e in as de 
Line? n 23%, 1 
[lin 
yoo cuff they tear, their Cheeks, and Necks. thy 


\ 
122 " A 
* 4 


Do You, remember whom * tis ſpoken 
of? Really, ſays Philypſus, I canngt wel 
determine, whether it is ſpoken of Me 


neither, anſwer'd Antiphaus : tis uſed d 
Eagles in the (e) Odſſey; and in the 
Liad, of a couple of Vulture. 

D 13,113. (5) B. $, 352. 7 7 $38 

(4) Tate's Mauſoleum, - ( B . 2, 17 

(f ) lliad 16, 524, 

46 Then | 
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bl There is an Obfervation ariſing from 
this, which ought to be conſider d, in 
transferring Metaphors : it may be faid, 
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that the word Cheeks in this Verſe, is 
me uſtified by the Ong: Cuſtom, Pi- 
% is the great Rule of Words: and 
eat is eaſy in one Language, will not 
1 hear in another; becauſe uſage may have 


ſoften d in one, what in the other is yet 
arſh and unwarrantable. This is evi- 
dent from the very Word in debate. 
hus we uſe Cheeks in Engliſh of fome 


reatures beſide Men; the Term is fo 
far familiarized, and ſounds very well: 


et to talk of the Cheeks of a Pheaſant, or 
rout he Cheeks of a Vulture, will by no means 
ing Wound the ſofter for it's prevailing in thoſe 


ther particulars. 
However, this is agreed on all hands; 
hat a Metaphor is not to be uſed, unleſs 
t gives a greater light, and makes the 
hing more ſenſible to us. Are the Bor- 
row d terms, in this Caſe, more expreſſive 


" han the Native ? Nay, do they give you 
a , Ideas, as the Native would? Do 
0 hey give you as clear, where the Poet 


alks of (a) aſſwaging Thirſt with a generous 
Vintage, or of Polypheme's doing the ſame 
bing with a () Milky deluge ? What do 


(a) B. 6, 298. (6) B. 9, 353. 
D. g vou 


ue ſti 
. i 7 Image; ſhou d not You be 
apt to think too, that a Mountain (e) al 
ing the Foreſts on his fides, is fitter for an 
Earthquake, than a Metaphor 2” What 
ſort of Idea have You of a (f) wel-fough 
Wall, or a (g) thrice-ear d Field? in « 
Word, have You any Idea at all, When 
he tells us of Fove's (H rearing a Tempe, 
or of the (i) whiſtling Winds waking th 
Sky ; | ik - X 
_ Philypſus conſulted his own Mind all 
along as theſe points were offer c; - and 
endeavour'd very fairly to diſcoyer,whe 
ther the Images were as clear and evi 
dent, as they ought to be: He knew that 
the great uſe and (t) beauty of Metaphor 
was to give Light and Perſpicuity tu a dl 
ſcription ; to cloath Words (as he us d 
ſay) with Subſtance ; and to make La 
guage vifible : But as, upon this View 
he cou'd not anſwer fully what had bee 


()B 14,533. () B. 5, 515. (e) B. % 0 
A) B. 14,5 10, Notes. (e) B. 13, 400. 35 
(g) B. 5, 159. () B. 5, 301. (i) B. 3, 2% 

(Y Modus nullus eſt forentior; nec qui plus lum 
nis afferat Orationi. Cicero de Cratores Lib. 3. 
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produc d, he was willing to evade it as 
7 much as he cou d. Theſe Inſtances, fays 
be (curning to Antiphaus) tho few for ſo 
large a Piece, when laid together, are 
be apt to incline ones judgment to the pre- 
dice of the Tranſlator: it will not be 
air to look only on the worſt fide of him; 
we owe it to Juſtice, and to the Excel- 
git lencies of that great Man, to give one 
| Eeening to his Beauties, as well as this 
deco his Defects—Be ſo good then (inter- 
rupted Antiphaus) as to undertake that 
part for the next: You know me ſo well 
need not aſſure you, that I ſhall be as 
much pleas'd with hearing the Beauties, 
as I am uneaſy in repeating the Faults of 
his Writer. e un 
After ſome other diſcourſe, Antiphaur, 


thay going for his own apartment, and re- 
e ecting upon what had paſs' d. between 
im and his friend, took occaſion to ob- 


erre; How impoſſible almoſt it is for 
thegreateſt Genius not to fail ſome- 
times, in an undertaking of this Na- 
ture: and how unavoidable it will be 
for the Reader, (in a Poem generally 
well wrote) not to be led away from 
obſerving thoſe faults, by the vaſt Po] 
er of Ornament, the eaſy Fluency of 
the Verſe, and his Engagements to 
the Beauties of a favourite Piece. 


D 2 
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The beſt qualified (added he)wil'thus en 
when ever they write for Fame; And th 
moſs judicious will le thus deceiv 4. whey 


they read for Pleaſure. ay 
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AE TWEEN company and 
& buſineſs; it was ſome time 
before Philypſus and Anti- 
pbaus cou'd get an Even- 
ing to themſelves ; the 
| latter had waited for it 
with ſome impatience; and did not. fail, 
pretty early in it, to remind Philypſas of 
his promiſe. I long, ſays he, to ſee your 
Remarks: ſuch a method of viewing a 
Poem, is ſomething like the way of our 
favourite Vertot in writing Hiſtory : we 
have the material Parts of it, without 
paſſing thro' the dead Lines, which go 
toward the Narrative; or the leſs ſig- 
nificant Paſſages, which are to fill up the 
Chain of Events. Tou muſt not expect 
D 3 any 


5 © of at firſt, it has been ſufficient 


AY 9 Z 


1 1 | * 


42 Evxwre the S reo. 
any great Matters, anſwer'd Philpſu: 
The I have had longer time 72 we 


only for collecting ſome of the ſcatter 
1 3 of this excellent Tranſlation. 
Some of the Lines which you repeated 
the formerEvening,ſhew'd that theGreat- 
neſs of bis — had led Mr. Py: 
ſometimes into an Kxceſs t if things cin 
be too much beautified, that fault doe 
certainly belong to him. In a few lines 
I confeſs, he diſcovers a greater loye of 
Ornament, than is becoming. | This i; 
the fountain of all the ſeveral Peccadillos 
which you obſerv'd from his writings; 
whatever there is to be found inthemeither 
too glaring, or fore d, or figurative, or too i 
much elevated, may fairly be agcounted 
for this way. Lou, Sir, produs d fone 
Paſſages, as I remember, under-each-« 
theſe Characters: But how: pardonahi 
is it, for ſo exalted a Genius, to un ſome. 
times into an excels of Ornament? An 
how admirable for ſuch, to excell -oke! 
in the juſt, handſome, natural Maus 
= Mr. Pope, in the former, may poſſibly 
want ſome favourable Allowanees; H. 
muſt certainly command the © 
Eſteem in the latter. 7 
I not almoſt the entire @ Tee 4 
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and beautitul? What can have à greater 
ſhare of Nature, without any exceſſes, 
than the Adventure with (a) Nauffraa? 
How juſtly are che Paſſions preſervd in 
% The Deſceut into Hell ; and before, in 
all the Speeches (c) of.Circe and Calypſo *A 
Tho" theſe Palſages are generally of 
too great a length to bear repeating in 
a ſingle Evening, you will indulge me 
with the reading ſome of the moſt finiſh'd 
Parts of , nl he 2 ETD 
The whole Epiſode is particularly well 
wrote ; but the things chiefly to he ad- 
mird in it are, the Meztamorphoſss of Pro- 
teu; — His Speech on the unhappy Cu- 
rioſity of Men; -— the account immedi- 
ately after, of the Deaths of Ajax and 
Agamemnon; and, above all that enliven'd 
Concluſion, in Relation to Elyfum, and, 
the future Happineſs of Menelaus. You 
remember the various "Transformations 
of Proteus; and, I believe, will allow 
them to be exceedingly well expreſs d: 
ALi | a ſur mne; 
gallen Ee 9a png 47 n 
Then arm'd with tusks, and lighening in his eyes, 
A Boar's obſcener ſhape the God belies: 
On ſpiry volumes there a Nragon rides; 
Here, from our ſtri& embrace a Stream he glides: 


— 
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And laſt, ſublime-his ſtately he ren 
(A Tree, and . 


The Lines are extremely good, lap 
Autyphaus; hut I had a Thought cane 
| into my Head, that ſſeſs d me, all the 
time, you were reading them; I cou 
not forbear thinking, what an happy 
Contrivance it wou d be in the Manz. 
gers of the Old Houſe, to bring this eit 
upon the Stage, in the ſame manner, that 
he appears in theſe Verſes. Such a Per 
formance wou'd ſet their Character in 
the moſt eminent Light: They wou! 
infallibly get the ſtart o their ingenious 
Rivals ; and poor Doctor Fauſtus, and 
his Dragon, wou d no longer be the highe| 
Entertainment of the Beaux Efprits ai 
this Age. ra 
-..T am. got into another Part of the 
Poem (ſays Philypſus) which might derve 
in ſome meaſure, to arm their Rivals al 
 Lincolns-Inn-Fields, againſt fo formidabl | 
an Undertaking. There are Paſſages 

the Deſcent into Hell, capable of fut. 
niſhing out a great deal of the Hindi 
and Surprizing, in this way.” But to Tt 
turn: can any thing be more Pathetick 
than this whole Book? eſpecially, the lat 


* 
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ter part, When the Heroes come to make 
their Appearance.” ."'Tho'-I am always 


loſt in the Variety of N IOnS 


we find in it; I muſt ſing 
Speech of Agametanon, and 2 2 
the Concluſion of it to ann en e 


When War hasthundet 4 Wie 

Death thou haſt ſeen in a r haſtly forms 

Ia duel met her, pn the lifted Geonnd, > 
When hand to handabey wound return for wound: 
But never haye thy Eyes aſtonifh'd view'd 

Go vile a deed, fo 28 2 Scene of Rind. 

Ev'n in the flow of Joys when now the bow 2 
Glows in our Veins; and 2 ev'ry Soul, 

We groan,we faint; with Blood the Lone. is 24, 
And o'er the pavement flaats the dseatful ye 
Her breaſt all gore, wich Dee 

The bleeding innocent Coſſandra dies 

Then, cho pile death froze cold in ev'ry vein, 
(8). My Sword ] firive to wield,\——vuc firive 5 in 


Suri win A ae. 
ceired of greater Strength and Emotion, 


Hero weltring an the Floor, all cover'd 
with Blood, and in the laſt agonies of 
Death. It 'wasthen, that —— the 


Cries and Shrieks of the Daughter of 


Priam , purſned by the Tiraytors , and 

ſtab d to the Heart by the ban 
—K—222ñͤ . ——— ———— 
(a) B. 11 528. 1% 43. 5 1 | 
tho | , Ch- 


than this Cireumſtance. We ſee the 


mo 


| 
.'Y 
| 
4 
1 
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1 Benne Wen 


Clytemmeſtra + 15 as he va he en 
deavours to raiſe s Arm, and at Jaf 
gets his Hand upon 18 hilt of his Sword, 
which he had Aron th voy. to grah, 
with a lock full of Rage, "Compaiion, 
and Revenge. Methinks, Autiphaus, 
ſee him now expired, and dropt upon 
the Floor: but tho expired, there sf 
{till that Rage and Paſſion in kis Coun- 
tenance; wy ſtill graſps his Sword, and 
ſeems to threaten the Tray tors and the 
Adultereſs with his looks. 
'T know nothing finer 1 40 
than theſe laſt Efforts ing Heroes. 
They affect the Soul wonderfully: 15 
the weakneſs of their Body, WHfpt 
not permit their ning 8 at ſuch, ang in 
my Opinion ſets off ir Cour 
their Deſire of Action, in the mY 
Light imaginable. There is nothing un- 
natural in this; tho? indeed it follows 
Nature to its laſt Pitch: The belt 
Hiſtorians, as well as the firſt "Poets, 
make” uſe of ſuch Circumſtances very 
finely ; and I remember Tnſtances of it 
(a) in Livy and (4) Salluſt, that carry this 


(s) Etiam quos vires ſanguiſque A ut 
intra vallum koſtium cee nitebagrur, Liv 


vol. 3. p. 145. per Hearn. 
0 2 — longe dat ade eden 
cadavera repertus eſt, —— etiam ſpitans, 


fe rociamque animi quam habuerat vivus, in V 
retinens. Sall. Bel, Cat. juxta finem, Matter 
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atter as far as (a), Vigil or Homer. 
gut ſome Moderns, as uſual, ſtretch it 
ſo immoderately, that they go beyond na- 
ure; and the Moment it is ſo, it muſt 
be ridiculous. Ho often have e laugh d 
at thoſe Rants of Taſſo, and Arioſto ? 
t wou'd be very well if their Heroes 
nly :hreaten'd. in Death, but they muſt 
die (b) away, without being at all the Meak- 
-r : ſome of them (in the heat of Battle, 
you may be ſure) forget that they. are (c) 
Aid, and ſo keep on fighting: like Strada's 
vldiers, who after they are cut in Tuo, 
d) ſurvive themſelves ; and fight on with 
that half of their Bodies, that is left tbem; 
zo revenge the other, which was knock d on 
the Head, an hour or two before. 1441 
Such things as thoſe (anſwer d Phi- 
pſus) are not Blemiſhes in a piece; they 
are downright falfities ; meer outrages a- 
gainſt Truth, as well as commonSenſe. No- 
thing can be invented more ri diculous: 
they are like the incomprehenfible Lies of 
dir John Falſtaff ; and put one in mind of 
his fighting with Blount, an hour byShrews-. 


(a) G. 4, 526. En. 9, 444+ | Ty 
(5) Minacciava moremdo, e non languia. Taſ. 
(e) Il pover' huomo, che non ſen' eta accorto 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto. Arioff. 

(4) Dimidiato corpore pugnabant ſibi ſuperſtitet, 
ac peremptæ partis ultores, Scrad. Deco 2. Lib 2. 


_ bury 
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bury Clock, after that Gentleman had 
been kill d before very heartily hy Fr 


On the contrary ; Homer is as great 
a friend to Truth and Nature, as he 
is to Poetry: He knows how to raiſe, 
every thing, as far as it will bear; he hai 
always a Command of whatever is proper 
to be ſaid ; and, which is yet greater, 
always underſtands when he has faid 
enough. | SE 

But we forget our ſelves, Antipham; 
this Digreſſion has carried us ſo far; that 
if we do not ſoon go on with this Speech 
of Agamemnon's which oecaſion d it, ve 
ſhall not know where it left off; Aster 
that pathetick account of his Death and 

the barbarity of his Queen, he proceeds: 


Nor did my traitreſs Wife theſe Eye-lids cloſe 
Or decently in Death my Limbs compoſe. 
O Woman, Woman ! when to illthy Mind 
Is bent, all Hell contains no fouler Fiend. 
And ſuch was mine! who baſely plung'd her ſworl 
Thro' the fond Boſom, where ſhe reign'd ador d 
Alas! I hop'd, the toils of War o'ercome, . 
To meet ſofe quiet and repoſe at home; 
Deluſive hope — O Wife, thy deeds diſgrate, 
The perjur'd Sex, and blacken all the race; 
And ſhou'd poſterity one virtuous find. 
() Name Chytemneſira, they will curſe the kind 


(% B. 11, 540. , 433. 5 
| The 
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uch more lively and paſfionate, than 
the language c Homer himſelf. As. you 


eat cannot value any delays, where We meet 
be vith ſuch Improvements; L am ſure von 
iſe, vin give me leave to read you the Speech 
has of Uſes juſt after: That I mean in 
per Wwhich he gives Achilles an account of his 
co Son Pyrrhus's e the Wan. | 
ric DARCY 6083 tak 


— Hear with pleas d Attention the teno wu, 
The wars and wiſdom of thy gallant. Sen: 
With me from Seyres to the Field of Fame, 
Radiant in Arms the blooming Herbe came. 
When Greece aſſembled All her Hundred Staten, 
To ripen Counſels, and decide Debates 
Heavens! how he charm d us Wiek a flow of fenſe, 
And won the heart with manly Eloquence! © © 
He firſt was ſeen of all the Peers to riſe; - ©" 
(% The third in wiſdom, where they ell were 


\ [wiſe — 

Give me leave (ſays Antiphans;\ inter- 
rupting him)—thar very Verſe I have 
formerly taken notice of; che 'Tranſla- 
tor ſeems to me to have uſed an unne- 
ceſſary Caution in it: He is tender of 
making Ulyſes commend himſelf by Name, 
where Homer does it With the greateſt 


- ey 


bluntneſ. :: 
[ know it, ſays Phihnſus; but that 1 

ſhould have put to the account of his 
. ——  — 
(a) D. 11, 626. R 114. ? 2 5 1 2. 
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Improvements-on this Speech: *'Cou'd 
any thing have been more groſs, than 
to have imitated that line in itsoNncoayſ 
ruſtick Dialect? Is it not better on all 
Hands for ſuch a Sentiment to be im 
$ than to be e eld? 5 e131 UE $797 
Cuſtom and Prejudice (anſwered Aut 
Phaut) have now render'd it unpolite, 
and even ſhocking, for a Man almoſt in 
any Caſe to commend himſelf: But 
was not thus anciently. It is certain that 
it was not thus in the times of thoſe He- 
roes, whom Homer deſcribes; and Hom 
therefore acts with Propriety, in making 
Ulyſes ſay, that Neſtor and Himſelf Were 
the wiſeſt of all the Grecians, Now, is the 
Tranſlator in this Caſe to follow his Aw 
_ thor, or not? Is he to preſerve the Mar 
ners of the Ancients in the characters of 
his Heroes? or is he to modernize then, 
and to make Uly/es..and Achilles. appear 

the moſt accompliſh'd, fineſt Gentlemen 

in the World?̃ʒüd ee 
That will be carrying the Matter to 
far, replied Philypſus ; I ſpeak it only 4 
to this particular; and I on I am jeg 
to be convinc'd, that this Humour d 
commending themſelves, - was really i 
prevalent among the Ancients. Perbap 
this is one of the Places where Huna 
z0ds : it might be a ſlip. of haſte or wat- 
tention 85 Na 
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No, interrupted Antiphazus, nothing 
can be more certain, than the freedom 
and honeſty of Speech us d among the 
Ancients, in this particular; not only 
before Homer, but very long after his 
time. — If Homer's Ulyſſes here calls him- 
{elf the wiſeſt of the Greciant, his Achilles 
does not ſtick at calling himſelf the Beſt 
and moſt Valiant of them; and that too, 
in a Council of all the Princes : Virgil 
has given us his Approbation of both 
the one and the other, in making AZneas 
talk frequently of his own piety and va- 
Jour. I cou d tire you with ions 
of this kind: | Socrazes, in Plato, is al- 
ways brought in to his advantage; and 
yet there he does juſt the ſame thing 
with Ulyſſes in the preſent caſe: he him- 
ſelf quotes the Oracle, which pronounc'd 
him to be the Miſeſt of Men. Xenophon 
repreſents Cyrus ,- upon his Death-bed, 
as taking notice of the greateſt Beauty 
of his own Character, his Humanity; in 
a Piece which, every one knows, was 
deſigned for the Character of a perfect 
Prince. In a word, whole Treatiſes 
hare been wrote of this very thing, and 
in this very ſtrain. Ceſar; and the great 
Jeuiſß writer of his own Life, frequenti7 
eommend themſelves - the greateſt Crt- 
tick, as well as the greateſt Orator, a- 


1 mong 


„* —— 
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is he in praiſing himſelf, and in ſetting 
his on Merit in a true Light? Bu 


Moſes ſays of himſelf, that he was e 
Thus 195 were denten 8 
I whether we, or they were'in«heiight! 


(Whether their Behaviour may nt 
thought to have had more of Vi 


mate of things : however that be)! 
think enough has been ſaid, to the 
that Homer was not drowſy, . When . 
wrote this line; and that De. mig 


I was really ignorant in this point 


their Manners too much by our own. 


$2 Evenixc the:'SnconD! 
mong the Romans, who ſo often reckon 
Modeſty among the things which are mol 


neceflary toward rendering a 'Man'gtey 
in his Profefſion:; how open and-frequen 


what puts this beyond diſpute (and ſhey 
at the ſame time, that a juſt Commer 
dation of one ſelf, may by very eonſil- 
ent with the eateſt Modeſt) is to b 
found in the ſacred Writings , in whid 


eft Man upon Earth. 
ing themſelves ; and not to confider hers 


it; and our Method to have been grou 
ded, in. a - great degree, on a falſe þ 


uſe it, without any thing of a - vitiol 
Arrogance. jag | 
1 


To confeſs the Truth (aus P 
Uſage of the Ancients, and had models 


now "fee my error; and think the 1 * 


1 
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(ator might have ſpared the excuſe, 
which he (a) makes for this Indeceney 
in Uly/es behaviour: tis plain, it wou d 
not have been ſo improper, before a 
people, leſs noted for Vain-glory, than 
the Phaacians.. I thank you, Autip haus, 
for this new Light; and ſhall go on 
with the Heroes Character of Pyrrbus, 
without thinking him ſo aſſuming, as he 
formerly appear d to have been. After 
placing the Son of Achilet next to Neſtor 
and Himſelf in Wiſdom, he proceeds to 
give an account of his Courage; and 
in that, ſets him above all the Grecians,, 
without Exception. 1 


But when to try the fortune of the dax 
Hoſt moy'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 
Before the N e for the fight, 
With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight. 

When 7ox in the horſe receiv'd her doom, 

And unſeen armies ambuſn d in its womb. yg, _ 
Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 
'Twas mine on Trey to pour the impriſon'd war : 
Then, when the boldeſt boſom bear with fear, 
When the ſtern eyes of Heroes dropp'd a tear ; 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 
Fluſh'd in his Cheek, or ſally d in his B 1 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 
Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 
His voice breath'd death; and with a martial air 
(5) He graſp'd his Sword and ſhook. Reins 
| 2 | pear. 


6001 Note on Ver, 626, B. 175 (6) B. 7, G50. 4j 1. 
| E 3 How 
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How well is the earneſt Spirit of a young 
Heroe deſcribed throughout this Whole 
Paſſage? How does the impetuoulnels d 
his Soul appear, in theſe previous Action 
of the warrior? Had one the 1 
Liberty of making compariſons, I ſhout 
not ſtick at ſaying, that this has a great 
reſemblance to that admirable deſexipt- 

on of a War-horſe, in the molt finſtit 
Poem in the World. 17% NN 


| —(s) Tum, fqus ſinum procul arma didi; 
Stare loco neſcit, micat auribut, & tremit au 
ColleFumque premens vol vit ſub naribus ignem, 


| | I am apt to believe, that Mr. Pope bad 
| this behaviour of Pyrrhus in his Eyed When 
= he gave thoſe lively Strokes in the e- 
trance of his Ode for Mufick. We it 
the Heroes there in the ſame Poſture 
when animated by the martial ſtrains d 
Orpheus. ro TO 
(b) Each chiefhis ſevenfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade; 
And Seas, and Rocks, and Skies ref d * 


* 


1 


To arms, to arms, to arme? 


By the ſudden flow of their $pirits 
and the rapidity of their Imagination, 
they prevent the War: They ſhew 


( Firgils Georgicks, 3 83. ( Sganza 3. 
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noble forgetfulneſs of the Place and Cir- 
cumſtances of things about them, and 
think themſelves already engaging with 
the abſent Enemy. Nabe. | 
There is one Speech more of thoſe 1 
mention d at firſt, -which I cannot for- 
bear repeating to you; tho I am ſenſi- 
ble, that I have been too long upon this 
Head already. It is that of: Circe to 


Ulyſes, in the tenth Oadyſey : SEL ets 


Then wav'd the wand, and then the V.. Was 
Hence to thy fellows ! (dreadful ſhe began). 
Go, be a Beaſt ! —Theard and yet was Man. 

Then ſudden whirling. like a waving Flame 
My beamy faulchion, I aſſault the Dame: 

Struck with unuſual fear, ſhe trembling cries, 
She faints, ſhe falls ; ſhe lifts her weeping eyes. 


b 1 [whom you came ? 
What art thou? ay! from whence , from 

O more than human ! tell thy race, thy name. 

Amazing ſtrength theſe poiſons to ſuſtain ! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy Brain. 

Or art thou he ? the Man to come (foretold 

By Hermes powerful with the Wand of Gold) 

The Man from Trey, who wander d Ocean round, 

The Man, for Wiſdom's various Arts renown'd : 

) Ulyſes? - Oh! thy threatning fury ceaſe. 


What ſtarts ? what terror, and a- 
mazement ? What te breaks are 
"I there in theſe lines? How ſolemn is t 


Mt. 
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(9) B. 10, 395. 4 Win e 425 
| begin- 
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bes the action? and how hvely the ſur. 
I prize and contuſion of. the Inchantres, 

upon finding the inefficacy of her Charm 
Nature here appears in every Word that 
me ſays; if the Diſappointmenit:is gre 
and — a the lines too are all im- | 
petuous and abrupt: if the paſſions 8 
rong and various, the Expreſſions in 
the Tranſlation are inſtant and preſſig 
and the ſtile often chang'd : How great 
and ſwift is the Alteration, from an im- 
perious cruel Tyrant, to a poor weak 
helpleſs Woman ? And how is it equafd 
by that judicious ſhifting of the ſcene in 
this piece? There the change is as ſud- 
den and immediate; and nothing can 

be greater than the fall from the haugh- 
-tineſs d 7 + | 2497, patagl8 BN 


Co, be a Bea — — . 
co the meanneſs of the line, juſt afie; i 
She faints, ſhe fals; ſbe lifts her weeping E. 


You cannot bnt obſerve farther, my 
"Antiphaus, that the lines in this deſerip- 
tion, are every where improved with 

' thoſe” Figures, which the Ancient Cri- 
tickt have always look d upon as the mol: 
roper to expreſs an hurry of Paſſion. 
The Tranſpofition, the Omiſſion of Words, 
the prefling uſe of Exclaiming and In- 


Pogation, i 
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ration ang I genera 2 
which runs through it, axe all apply 
in the moſt natural and poetical Man- 
ner. There is a Note of the Tranſlator 
on a Paſſage not long before this, which 
gives us in one view ſeveral excellent Ob- 
ſervations of this kind, and which no 
doubt he had in his Eye here; for the 
rules of it are exactly follow d in the pre- 
ſent caſe. This Poet is the beſt Com- 
mentator on himſelf; give me leave there- 
fore juſt to look back for his (a) Note on 
the Speech of Eurylocus ; that you may 
ſee how exactly thoſe Qbſervations tally 
with his performance hexe, in every par- 
ticular A f 4 Tani Mod wor” 

We have here (fays he) a very lively 
picture of a Perſon in a great irigh 
the very manner of ſpeaking, repre- 
"ſents the diſorder of the ſpeaker ; he is 
in too great an Emotion to introduce 
* his Speech by any Preface, he breaks 
"at once into it, without preparation, 
"as if he could not ſoon enough deliver 
* his tho ughts.——— Again : | 
There is nothing; which gives more 
f life to a Diſcourſe,” than the taking 
„ Away (% the Connections and Con- 
junctions; when the diſcourſe is not 


(Y) Note on B. 10, Ver. 295. (6) from Longinus 
de Subl. c, 17. | | a 
| bound 
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| bound together and embaraß d, it 
i « walks and ſlides along of it ſelf, Pe 
I e 70ds thus cut off, and een 
© with Precipitation, are ſigns of a liyel 
Sorrow; which at the ſame' time hin- 
ay ders, yet forces him to ſpeak — 
Again (in a like caſte) © © KB 
He ſpeaks ſhort, and in broken and 
* interrupted Periods, Which excellenti 
* bY an the agony of his thoughts. 
© Afterwards we ſee he breaks out into 
© Interrogations, which, as (a) Longinu 
© obſerves, give great motion, firength, 
* and action to Diſcourſe. If the Poet had 
3 proceeded ſimply, the Expreſſion had 
not been equal to the occaſion; but 
by theſe ſhort Queſtions ', he gives 
_ *©ftrength to it, and ſhews the dilorder 
Sof the ſpeaker, by the ſudden ſtarts 
and vehemence of the Periods. 
All theſe animated Figures, all thoſ: 
Arts of expreſſing the Paffions,'afe beau- 
tiſully wove into this ſingle piece of Poe- 
try: But there is one peculiar Excellence 
in it yet behind, which 1 admire be- 
yond all the reſt. It is a power almol 
unknown even to Poetry before, and the 
 "Criticks have not as yet found ont any 
Name for it. The extraordinary Beauty 


rent N 
(4) De Subl, c, 17. | 
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EvENING the Sgcoxb. 9 
I mean, is that Iaſight which the Poet 
gives his Readers into Circe's Mind: We 
look into her Soul, and ſee the Ideas 
paſs there in Train. At firſt ſhe is ig- 
norant, then dubious, and at laſt. dif- 
covers gradually in her, Thoughts the 
Character, and very Name of the He- 
roe. Circe, skill'd as ſhe was in all the 
arts of Magick, is limited in her Know- - 
ledge and Diſcovery of things: and in 
the preſent Diſcovery of the Perſon of 
Uſes, her Mind acts with Tumult and 
Rapidity, but at the ſame time with a 
ſeries and gradual Collection of Truths, 
at firſt unknown. Every one may per- 
ceive the Tumult, and the ſucceſſiue Ex- 
lightnings of her Mind. We are led in- 
to a full View of the ſhifting of her 
thoughts; and behold the various open 
ings of them in her Soul. 

| | you came. 


What art thou ? ſay ! from whence, from whom 
Orart thou He ? the Man to come foretold 
The Man, from Troß? + 6441 


The Man, for wiſdom's various arts renown d. 


I never read any thing which ſets the 
actings of another's Mind ſo diſtinctly to 
the view. Circe's very Thoughts are 
made viſible to us; they are ſet full in 
our Eyes; and we ſee the different de- 
1 „ 


60 EVRNNG che SEG. 
grees, as it were of Light, brea bing in 
upon her Soul. Tis a moſt ä 
piece of Poetry! and upon turning it 
_ every way, and conſidering all its fewer 
perfections, I believe one ＋ venture 
to pronounce it, the moſt finiſht Piece 
the moſt compleat Beauty in the Whole 
alain 8 
Theſe are the productions of à Sub- 
me Genius, and ſpeak an uncommon 
Spirit, together with a firm "extenſive 
Judgment; and an exact Senſe of things 
But you Antiphaus chiefly complain of 
this Writer fof his Refinemetitsand Ele- 
vation: there is too much of the Enflire 
(as the French call it) in hig Werks 
and you cannot bear with fuck à pro- 
fuſion of Glitter and Embroidery in the 
Language. I do not deny, that the 
Paſſages you repeated, are generally 
blameable on theſe accounts; but beg 
leave to produce ſome inſtances. which 
may ſhew the Tranſlator, to be a maſter 

in the juſt and proper ſtile; as the for- 
mer convince us of his Excellence in the 
poliſh'd, and enliven'd, and pathetjck. 
How humble are the lines in parti- 
cular, (a) where Ulyſes meets with M- 
nerva in Ithaca, and how rural the (0 


4 


(3) B. 13. (b) B: 14. 7 \ De 
; Scene 


( Seene bete seg pd Eee tht 
land? So far, that for my own Parti 
muſt confeſs, 1 ſhou'd-be more apt ro 
imagine,that Mr. Pope on theſe Occaſions 
ſinks now _ 25 — Epic e char he 
the deuten e Epick; that he 
ſoars too high, or ules any falſe Eley 


tion, 


As for thy. juſt and chaſte Manner of 
expreſſing, things, it is very freq 

theſe Paſlages: 3. There is 4 place pe 
come into my Head, i in which this yery 
way of ſpeaking is deſcrib'd ; the 
are cloſe and expreſſive; and, according 
„to Mr. Pope's Method in his "= 
% E/ay, are themſelves the beſt example 


0+ of the thing they treat of; — | 
ne in the Eighth Book: 


| With partial hands, the Gals ket ikke Apen 
Lene greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſcnls. 
88 Here Heaven an elegance of form denies, W 
oh but Wiſdom the d of form ſupplies: 
er WI This Man wich energy of thought r 
4 And ſteals with modeſt violence gur Souls; 

He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with forte, - 
ne Nor can one word be chang'd but for a wolle? ; a 


- The Concluſion of Tirefas's 8 
.es (proceeded hip I dare — 
5 ns for it, you will-thjnk excellent in 
2 as way: _. 3 
(s) B. 14, © Var, 777 way 170 SOOT, 
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62 EveNinethe/SecoND.Þ * 
peaceful ſhalt thou end thy biff days, 
And teal thy ſelf from life, by Now decays: 
Unknown to pain, in age e ot 
| When late ſternNeprene points the ſhaftwith death, 
Jo the dark graye retiring as to Reſt, 
(% Thy people bleſſing by thy people bleſt.”. 
By this we ſee, how Mr. Pope can en- 
liven any thing of this: kind with the 
greateſt Juſtice and Beauty: Such (to 
mention but one more) is that ſingle Pal- 
ſage, as I take it, in all Homer's Works, 
which deſcribes the Regions of the Blel 
The Lines are very beautiful in the 
Original ; and the 'Tranflation has ex- 
preſs'd all the beauties of it, ina live 
proper fluency of Verſe 


Elyſium ſhall be thine ; the bliſfulplajas 71 
Ofutmoſt Earth, where Rhadamant haus reigns : 
Joys ever-young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th' Eternal Year. >. + 
Stern Winter ſmiles on that auſpicious: clime; 
The Fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no Winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round Hail, or flake the fleecy Snow: 
But from the breezy deep, the bleſt inhale © 
The fragrant murmurs of the Weſtern gale. _. 
This grace peculiar will the Gods afford © 
(=) To thee, the Son of ove, and beauteous ford 


— 4. A,QM _ 7 Q_ Fa % 


am Huw. «i nd. Yn —_—cQ im 0c i_-_© 
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Wuat can be more Juſt and Beautiful? 
The Thought proper and - adequate 3 the 


. 4, 776. 5% 364 to 69. Ward 
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Evzxwmò the Sgcoxb. 63 
Words ing; and the Language alive: 
ro 1 erſes themſelves ſeem to 
tun on with joy, and ſure; The 
Lelightful Sofrneſs oft lines in Homer 
A d Cagugyro Myuvanloy]es Aas 


„ 1445s dl, Cd arbedres: 

he is diffus d thro' the whole Deſcription 

0 by Mr. Popes and the latter has the ad- 

-W vantage of the Original, in concluding 

rs, WY with a full elaſtick line, that carries 4 

i Wl Spring with it, inſtead” of the heavineſs - - 

be of — Kai opey Dubs ai om, 

WM l[ entirely agree with you (ſays Anti- 
phaus) as to the turn of the Lines; Tis 


— — 
9 — 


very fine and vigorous: but methinks even 
in theſe, what anſwers the two particular 
Greek Verſes you have repeated, are too 
much flouriſh'd, and more remarkable 


they may give the Mind. The Senſe 
ſeems to be almoſt overlaid by the Fineſſe 
of them. 7.98 "FA. 
I ſhall nor ſtand with you for that 
Couplet, anſwer d Philypfus : whatT chief 
ly admire is the general flow of the lines 
in the whole Paſſagme. 
This manner of writing, Autiphaus, is 
very aſſiſtant in expreſſing the nature of 
the Subject: and indeed, tho Mr. Pope 
does ſometimes go too far in the Flond 
aud Artificial, we may fay in general, 
. Fa that 


for their Sound, than for any other Idea 
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64 EvENING the SnconD; 
that he is a very natural Writer, Hi 
Imagination is lively, his Colours irong, 
and his Hand maſterly in mblt of his 
ſtrokes. We ſhou'd loſe our ſelves ig 

endeavouring to obſerve all that variety 

of Beauties of this kind, which are t, 
be found in his Tranſlation: one Point 
I have particularly admir d in it; /The 
Poet's peculiar Air, and Happiness in 
drawing Landſcapes; eſpecially -hang- 
ing Woods, Slopes, and Precipices: Thu, 
High bre o er- looks the Floods _ "as 
(a) Brown with oer · arching Sha er ind — 
What Reader will be ſo undongerm 
and ſo little taken with this ProfpeR, a 
Ulyſſes is repreſented to be in another 
Part of the Poem? For tis "the fame 
place, that we have a deſcription of a. 
terwards, when we are told, That be 


——— Deep-muling, o'er the Mountains dr d, 
Thro' mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, 
And cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy.coaſt Along, 
(%) With cliffs, and nodding foreſts over-hung 


In Ulyſes's firſt adventures on Phat 
we are led on fucce//zvely, thro ſeveral 
very beautiful Deſcriptions.” Ff vc 


— 
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(AB. 3,96. yt 61, (4) B. 14, 4* * ba 


2 | | | a 3 
Eykxt,e the Sioxd. 67 
have a (a) rocky Coaſt, excellently pictur d 
in two lines only: thence we are carried 
into a () thick dark Wood, for that 
TY Night. The next Morning, we have 
% View of the City; The firſt things 
which offer to the Eye are the Caſtle, 
at and the Senate-houſe, riſing above the 
be other Buildings; at à diſtance, acroſs 
ui the great Road, appears the Port wit 
me Ships at Anchor, and their Sails flut- 
„ tering in the Air: on the Shore, juſt by 
the Temple of Neptune, you fee the 
Phaacians buſied in the Dock, all in their 


« 8 ſeveral Employments. After this View, 
bos paſs thro a (d) delicious Range of 
a; WJ Groves, and Meadow-ground, up to the 


Walls; while on this ſide, (e) appear 
the Gardens all in bloom; and the Vine- 
yard of Alcinous cloſe the Scene on the 
other. | Are | 
There can be nothing better imag'd, 
and more natural, than theſe Deſcrip- 
tions are in Mr. Pope's Tranſlation: they 
exceed even the Original itſelf... ©. - - 
I beg leave to repeat another Deſerip- 
tion to you, which lies not ſo diffus d as 
the former; tis one ſingle View of Ca- 


(a) B. 5, 520, 528. 6, 402. (6b) . 5, 613, to 
672. 4, 480. (e) B. 6, 310, to 320. C % 262, 2696 
%s % C, ar. (B. & 355. CU. 


F 3 heſe's. 


a, 


Ve 


The Birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 


$66 Evxwuxò the Sten 
hypſo's Grotto; and what an exact and 
beautiful Draught of it does N 
—A vaio. ſcene x, 


Appears around, and groves of Lying 22 ; - 
ay'd, 


Poplars and Alders ever quivering p 
And nodding Cyprefs form'd a fragrant ſhade ; 
On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtom, 


(The Chough,the Sea- me w, the loquacious Crow) 
And ſcream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 


Depending Vines the ſhelving Cavern ſcreen, - 
With purple cluſters bluſhing thro' the green: 
Four limpid fountains from the Cliff diſtill, 
And every fountain pours a ſev ral rill, 
6) In mazy windings wandring down the Hill. 
Nothing can be more beautiful to the 
Eye, than theſe Landſcapes are in the 
Poem: they make every thing preſent to 
us; and agreeably deceive us into an Ima- 
gination, that we ( aftually See, "what we 
only Hear : As the Poet may improve all 
his Circumſtances at pleaſure, what the 
Criticks have obſerv d in this Cale, is 
not ſo extravagant, as one wou d imagine; 
we really ſee things more fully and with 
greater delight in the Poem, than ve 
ſhou'd in the reality; The Picture im- 
proyes upon Nature: and we might look 
3 — — — — 
(a) B. 5, 92, 4, 4. AT 17 8 f 
GH aud aul N mii. Login. md Tofu" 
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 Evanin&ithe Sucovd. 6 

on the Proſpect it tel 25s h (4) tf 111 
ſure, than we hear it deſerib' 

Whoever is 'ſhoek'd at pre may be 
pleas d to confider the i Nympbs, 
in the Thirteenth Bock; That als alone 
may ſerve to ſhew, how largely Circum- 
ſtances may be added, in deſeribing the 
works of Nature; or in drawing: a 
cal Proſpe&s. - 

Mr. Pope ſhews an excellent Hand ; in 


ſeveral other Places; as in the firſt View 


of Circe's Palace at 2 diſtance, and con» 
ſtantly in the ene of Land off tle 


Sea. 

Ulyſſes gives us-an account of ho 850 
mer at his ASE, l the gp 
that Goddeſs. 

/)From the high Point Tmark'd in ditang 
8 e Gon es acradig blue, ve 


And ſpiry tops, the tufted Trees above, 
Of Circe's Palace boſom'd.in the Gros. 


The other is very nent i take a 
Deſcription or two of it, that come into 
my Mind at preſent. Mac! Dat 


(e) Like diſtant Clouds the Mariner deſeries, 
Fair :haca's emerging Hills ariſe. 


— ©... 


(a) rubin Nyvrer exeanra M9 own, " 78e 
wider. Di ony ſins Hal. Tive} ugs cg. y- 


B10, 17h #3150 (B13, 115,9499 _ 


"0 Like « broad Shield amid the watry wall” 


3 _ preſs Ideas yet in the Mind; and to 
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| Then ſwell'd to fight Phooeis's duaky . | 
oody Mountains half in vapours loſt; 
154 1% befdre him, indiſtin& and y * 


Nothing hath, farniſh'd Hemp (stel 
= as Vigil) with ſuch a variety of natural 

es, as this Element; and in nothing 
wing Kr Pope more finely copied his Ori- 
mal 3 all theſe Beautiful Pictures 
only Pictures of: ſtil Life; "this Gen- 
— $ Excellency reaches farther; he 
is as maſterly in all his Motions, and 
Actions; he can teach his Pencil to ex- 


4 on out the Paſſions of the Soul 
Sometimes we have all the nagery in 
Motion: If a Ship is to ſet ſail, the 
Canvas Rae to 32 Eye, the Streamers 
float in the Air, and the Sailors are all 
full of Noiſe and Buſineſs : ( We ſe 
the Veſſel move, on, and here the ha 
ing ſound of the Water. 
— 7 he attending train | 
Load the tall bark, and launch into the min. 


The Prince and Goddeſs to the ſtern aſcend ; $ 4 


fe) To the ftro ne ſtroke at once the rowers 
Full from the Weſt ſhe bids freſh breezes blow; 
The ſable billows foam and roar below. — 


——— — 


(oY 5. 56, 279. (3) B, 2,459: 8) 4 | 
With 


Wich ſpeed the Maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 
The ene ſheer, — ec it — Wind: | 
High o'er roaring Waves the ſprea · 1 
Bow che tall Maſt, and fwell before the gales; 


The crooked keel the parting ſurge divides, -_ 
And to the ſtern recreation a ery lim bs 


At another time, you behold the Raw- 


* 


Breaſts; . 0 ws 15 | 
them, as they (6) bend, or (c) ſirgtch 
the ſtroke. ee id 
% At once they bend and ftrike their equal oars, 
And leave the ſinking hills and leſs ning 68. 
This Idea of the Land ſeeming, tofink 
and recede, is very beautifully added, in 
another Place, where we have the 'De- 


ſcription of a Perſon driving, very fwift- 
ly, in a Chariot: I believe you. will hear 


ers, drawing (a) the, Jar 1 their broad 
— the 15 


- 


the entire Paſſage with Pleaſure, as it is 


all very Juſt and Natural! 


With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew : + 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew; 
Beneath the bounding yoke alike they heile 
Their equal pace, and ſmoak d along the field. 
The Tow'rs of Pylos fink, its views decay, 

Fields after fields fly back, till cloſe of Day ;- 
(e) Then ſunk theSun,and'darken'd all the way. 
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(a) B. 12, 183. 45 147. (% . 12. 4186. (0 B. 12. | 


265. (d, B. 13, 94, % 78. (2) B. 3, 618, 755 
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| N waving fields their way they hold; Ml {; 
(a] The fields receding as the Chariot rolłd. ( 
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Give me leave (interpos d Amin 

| to obſerye one thing, by the way. Mr. 
Pope (poſſibly, to make this the more 
ſenſible to us at preſent) deviates 7 littl 

from the Truth; and chuſes rather to 

ſhew the Poet, than the Antiquar). As] 

take it, the Horſes in the Chariots of the 
Ancients were not beneath the Toke. : Do 

| not their Medals, and all the Pictures 
of them repreſent; it otherwiſe? And 
does not the Verſe, here in the Origi⸗- 
nal, thew its Poſition in reſpęct of the 


© "Horſes, very particularly and diſtinsiy: | 
However, this is a {lip of a fmall Na- | 
ture: and had the thing been expreſsd WM. 
in exact Conformity to the Grecian fühlen By 
in this particular, it might not have By. 


ſtruck the Reader ſo ſtrongly, as it does 
now, by its Agreement with the preſent 
Idea of the ſame thigg. 
IJ am not concern d, ſays Philypfus, ei- 
ther in defending, or giving up that par- 
ticular : I only inſtance this Paſſage, in 
general, for its expreſſiveneſs of ſue} 


an Action; and of the Ideas; ariſing in 
TT. ol 


* 5 * . FN 
(a) B. 3: 628, * 495. * 
en | | | the 
Ee To 


. 7 
'W | 


e Mind upon it: As to that End, 1 
7 believe it will hold very well. The De- 
cription and Sentiment is very N. 


erh d Antiphaus) 1 beg you'ro go om 
) WM vichout obſerving any litrle breaks for 
die fature, which may” de occaſion'd - 
„b) ſuch Circumſtances, as do not affect 
Fe chief Aim and Deſigi-of s Degen 
oon. mmm 
"IM If the Piet, proceeded Phily , can 
„ baint out the Idea in the Mind wich ſo 
„nuch Juſtice, as he appears to do by 
dis inſtance; and more e 
1 Wl another mention d before (of the ſuceel- 
„(ire epenings and wrfolding of an uoknown 
Truth, in, the Mind of Circe) we fhall - 


find him to have been equally Happy in 
expreſſing the Paſſ;ons of the Soul. Some - 
thing of this has been mention d already, 
and almoſt an infinite variety of Beauties 
of the ſame kind might be added. They 
abound every Where in the Tranſlation, 
and are generally well touched. But there 
is the Deſcription of one Paſſion in par- 
ticular, which is perſery'd throughout 
the whole Piece: It is Ulyſſes his Love 
for his Cope Give me leave to re: 
peat ſome of the firſt, and laſt Paſſages, 
in which it is expreſt. How ſtrongly 
reſent-this, even in the 


does Minerva = 
very entrance of the Poem? She ſays the 
| nn ,, 
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* : Goddeſs : He conſtantly,” 1 


71 ExN NG the Scenẽ•-ů 
Hexo is detain'd Trout Shag oy 2 
deſs (nothing human cou'd 

J Oy * a 


bim into 6 "tedious" n 
[Who ſooths ro dear, 1 alight his anxious 1 


Goddeſs)” 3 ts 2 

Succeſvleſs all her ſoft car 
To baniſh from his breaſt: kis B love; 
To feethe Smoke from His lov'd palace tiſe;. a 


While the dear Iſle in diffanr profpe@t lie, 
0 With whac contentment 3 wow'd he cleſe b bis oye 


\'The firſt Appearance of the H 
wolt excellently imagined; Ca Ih 
1 receiv d orders to detain Ulyſſes no 

longer from his Country; ſhe finds hin 
| fitting alone upon the Rocks, the Ten 
trickling down his Cheeks, and his Eyes 
Axe upon the It was thus wha he 
paſs d his Houts, in the Iſland 'of that 


In ſlumber wore the heavy ] Nig Laws i. t 
On Rocks and Shores conſum d the tedious Day: 
There fare all deſolate; and ſigh'd alone, 
Wich echoing ſorcowsmadle t the mountains gtott, 
And roll'd his eyes o er all the reſtleſꝭ Hain, 
(b) Till 0a with rpg grief, r I 
iT 2 
| " Pardon me, ſay 8 Aurip haus; en here 
(tho? the Patio be ſtrongly E out; 
pet) the Language of the two Paſlgges 

Khich | you. repeated. laſt, is not entirely 


_ - — — — 


(ﬆB.1, 11. d, 59. (. 47 SEP "We i 


a ns. 9m fic e #=©* wc ww faufrwaa tas awny 


s eee 2 
free from the old Fault 2 the, 


ſtill diſcernible. That an ee 
Mind to dear wg, ie er 2 3 
be bor ak 


plainneſs, and 

—To make the 

echoing Sorrow, is yet more over-w 
And be fr HE py 7 


exactly right in the 
does not mention, nepi ies 
the ſame time, that it varies 5 
Original, which' en he Mun . 
rom ue 3 
We 105 with ; e 9 Y 7 
(reply d Philypſus)'in wh Evening bee 
72 ſets ſail for Ir; hieß, T be> 
lere, Jour will allow; to be better ex» _ 
preſs'd. He was then in fo delightful 's 
Place, as the Court of 'Alcinous. They 
had a multitude of Diverſions there: t 


Pheacians were” the happieſt Fee 2. 
the World; Nabe n a 15 


Mirth, Wine, -and Muſick were the 
chief Zuſineſs of their Lives. Ulyſſes ap- 
pears among them with a quite different 


face: he ſooks Hke a of 
aver bee Len an 


EE. Mi 
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All, but Ulf, — with fixt aal 
He f late, and ey d the Sun, and wi 


G 


J. en, 


imile, the 57 Were that can be 
. d, and the moſt e 1 his 


Fs Husband | falling ; in his Country's rig 


* f 


1 * 9 ade Seen 


Slow ſeem'd the e ve, the hours tarol! 
ov Salinen Home 5 gy 1 his Se 
N 1 Lein 
We are continually put in,mivd of th 


fondneſs of the Hero for his County: 
and in the laſt, Caſe, | is particularly 
fixt upon the 8 5 ya very exprel- 
"= 10 Sinai 575 „may imagine the 

4 8 


ardency,, ang e for his ſta, 
his own pro 0 Er fi when we cot- 
ſider his dio — . — 


the Ereciant 7 gen 1770 

caliohal revival in hi 1 > th 
Rions and Miſery the W 

fore 65 „the Hero's. wt ulation 

rent AS- it 1200 1s overcome; his kat 

ſion breaks through e very re — we 


„ ſee him all in Tears, "Thi 
© tenderneſs of his, is painted in another 


Affection for his ente e 


— fs's grivfs vetiow; 45 
Tears bath his checks, and teur the ground bedes; 
As ſome fond Matron views in mortal fi - 


rantick thro” claſhing Swords ſhe rung the "le 
As ghaſtly pale he e fairits;znd dies; 
Cloſe to his Breaſt ſhe grovels on the ground, 
And bathes with floods of rears the gaping wound 


7B. 13, 38. 2775 O See NM. *. Note 
on the Face. 
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 FEvailine the Seb. 77 
be cries, ſhe ſhrieks ! rhe flerce inſulting foe k 
Relentleſs mocks her violence of We, 

To chains condemn d ai waldly the _—_— 75 
(s) A widow, , and a ſlave on foreign ore. 


It wou'd be endleſs to repeat every 
thing of this Nature; There are a 
Thouſand sketches of it in the Odyſſey. 
'Tis ſufficient at preſent to obſerve, that 
Mr. Pope generally gives them to us in 
very lively Colours; and excells almoſt 
erery where in the Pathetick.. "Tis cer- 
tain (fays Antiphaus) that he has an ex- 
cellent Hand; his Images, which you 
have ſer before me, are as ſtrong as any 
of the Works of the Pencil. They are 
ſo, anſwered Philypſus ; and,” on. that 
account, you Will Pardon me for bor- 
rowing ſo many Metaphors from Paint- 
ing in this Caſe; s unavoidable. 
The deſigns of Painting and Poetry are 
ſo n that to me the Poet and the 
Painter ſeem. ſcarcely to differ in an 

thing, except the Mean they make uſe 0 
to arrive at one and the fame end. Both 
are to expreſs Nature: but the Materials 
of the one are Words, and Sound; of the 
other, Figure and Colours. | Poetry can 
paint more particularly, more largely, 
and with greater coherence: "Painting is 
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the more conciſe, and emphatical, I. 
This may excell in ſhewing one View 
diſtinctly, That can ſhew ſeveral in ſue- 
ceſſior, Without any mander of Cu- 
fuſion. Any hgure in Painti is con- 

n'd to one Attitude; but-. betry can 
give as great a variety of Motion and 
Poſtures, as the reality it. ſelf. What 
ſeems' a Paradox of Art in either, 1s 


Piece in that fine Epiſocde, which con- 
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cludes the ſixth Had. 10 thag Pic 1 


the Qpeens Face ſiyon exprelles the 
7205 Anguiſh of her Condition,mix d 


with a regard toward her Son, full of 
the greateſt Pleaſure and C ce. 
In the Poem we have the greater variety, 
and each piece is pertectiy juſſ and nid a 
Hefor ſhews a fiercenels for the War, 
and a tenderneſs. that inclihes.. ham. i 

ſtay for a laſt interview; little. A ha b 
a Fondneſs and a Terror in his Eyes; it 
the fight; of his Father; while Aa 
mache s Face is all ſoften ꝗ into a tender 


Smile; and at the ſame. time, wet. with 
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| the Tears, that fall for her. 
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ou oo T vey 0 foe | 80 
ſervation 5 1 ever met With, On en 


Double Paſſions. + I have ſince read feve- 
ral things, 5 the /Eneid, as mg as in 


on that oo + Hes! ith this — of 
Ind out of a Thoufand Plae es, that 1 
have obſerv'd it in ſince 1 know none 
ſo beautiful as that of Ahemenfer in Vir-/ 
el; which you mentien d to me, the 
fr time wWe ever talk d ef this Subject. 
That you Ktiow (reply Au Phihpſus) +0! 
hare been always my Favourite: 1 have 
read it over in Dryden o frequently, that 
[ believe 'I can wy, Fe you his 
Tranſlation of . „ e 03H Fan 


Prom the 9 betas before our fg a 
somewhat bet wirt z Mortal and e n 
So thin, ſo ghaſtl —— and fo wan, 
So bare of Fleſh, he ſcarce:teſembled; Maas: 
This thing, all catter'd, ſeem'd from far implore 
Our pious Aid and ointed to the Shore ; 
We look behind; then view bis maggy Beard 3 
His cloaths were age'd with thorns, ; and filth his 
limbs beſmear" * 
The reſt in mein, 10 habit, and in face,” 
Appear'd a Greek'; and ſuch indeed be was: 
He caſt on us from far a frigheful view, 
Whom ſoon for Trojans and fer fpes he knew C 
Stood ſtill, and paus'd; then, all at once, os 
To leech his Limbs, a and crembled Ar he ran ; b 
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EEE this vital' Ah, 


Hp th 
Mort of (1) 7; e rum, that 
relates ke preſent purpoſe; a8 U 
has exceeded that (c)Paſlage in the Ilia, 
which ſeems to 2 tb him the hint 
e mirable Image 
* hi gion of Achamenidn be 


$.D 
een ſeveral Paſh aſſions uts me 
in . of the .dabi; lhe — hin ſhifting 


of of thoughts which is ilkiſtrated by H 
apt and expreſſive Swot 
chan hve, xg Mr. Pate) There (4 
is ſcarce any thing, in the whole com- 
* pas of Nature, that can mote &xatly 
I repreſant the State af an. .rreloluce 
mind, wavering between ri e 
Defigns; TER = to the 


wy -" WA 

05 Dry d. 7. oll. 3. Th 
— Fobito & TG Baek 2s Ws 
Ignoti novg forma viri, mier 1 — 
Proced t, ſu ae manus ad litora 9 — 
— Ubi rdanios habitus & Tebis vidi 
Arma procul ; paullum et . conterritus h4/ haj 
Cotitinuitque gradum,: mor a ſe ad. de 
Cum fletu precibuſque . og 2 
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Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylian 8 
To join the hoſt, or co 
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e moying to chat Point to Mich its Ro- 
7 « ſottion in ae Ll dee Led 15 
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As when old neee e IA 
The Waves ju — . 6 on the purple Dee x 7 * 


While yet th' expe empeſt hangs vn 
Weighs down the 2 blackensin the 3ky, 
The maſs of waters will nd wind obe? : me 
7ove ſends one guſt, and bids them roll away. 

While wavering counſels thus his mind = 


General haſte 
(9) Debating long, he the aft. n 


There is Erie ig Wake mx ads of 

ie ons, (and thoſe too; the moſt beau- 

in this Caſe; I nitan of oppoſite Paſ- 

5 on) in chat line of Milton, Where” he 
ſays that Death KA 20 85 7 


nne 


Grin d horrible a gha lh f — * 
chat 


One wou'd almoſt he pi 
Homer is the dernier Reſſort all che 
fineſt Thoughts in Poetry; for this like 
wiſe is copied from him, tho it. fails 
very much (as to the Pol: in hand) both 
of the Original, and of bog Pope's 
—_ f it.— Jun males à Fery 
mutinous Speech in an aſſembly of the 
Deities : The Infection took, * much 
as ſhe cou d —— that Angels, 
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en ede ſherwas; fore! 

her to be ſamewhar: pleaſed, in ip ite'of Wl: 

| her wh? Upon this ſhe: ſhews à ort of Il ; 
„ (as GrisfaGion, and ſuch a Smile, 

as Ovid 1700 gives, to his "Envy," ws Me N 


* 7. 
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Toſs che ting grudge in every bra” 155 
Smiles on her lips a Tpleenful joy expreſt ; 
While on her wrinkled front, 4 7. — hs, 
(e) Sate ſtedfaſt care and lowring diſcontent.” 


This ſtru ruggle ple of Paſſions has petn! imi- 
tated by fome Moderns: The © firſ 
of the French Writers in Tragedy has 

a ſine Occaſion for it in the Mile of one 

- of the Horatij; ſhe was Siſter at the 
ſame time to the Curiatij; ſo that you | 

may imagine, how ſhe muſt be diſtracted 
between the Intereſt of the two. Cities, | 
and that eminent conteſt Which ſo par- 
ticularly involv'd the two Families: be 
| is introduc'd upon that hn; ipeak- BW 

= np to this 3 (d): 155 
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(a) Albeod j Jay commencs de reſpi pirer, le j ſeut, 7 

- Albe; mon cher pais, & mon premier amour, 
Lors qu entre - nous & toy je voi la — onverte, 

Je crains noſtre 6 autant 12 noſtre 8 
I. 
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EvEgNING: the Sgcom. 8 
fle! my deareſt Counmy! Why con d far: 
Mark out no other foe for Rowe, but s? 
From our Defeat what Terror muſt Tfeet?” © 
And yet I dread our Victory 
There are many things" in Pirgils 
fourch Rueid whieh'nnght be produc d 
on this Occaſion: _ Pn 2 | 
reſent Subject to eonfider that part 
he 04dyſſey, trom which ſome of its fineſt 
ſtrokes are borrow d. Calypſo, when ſhe 


his departure from her Iſland; upon his 
doubring her” fincerity,” ſwears very ſo- 
lemnly, that her Relolutions are real: 
the next moment, ſhe falls into a Speech 
full of Inſinuations and Areumente 8 
detain him: both their ſpecches may 
rather be ſaid to be enlhiven d and im- 
prov'd, than to be- well tranſlated by Mr. 
Pope; this only wou'd be too narrow a 
Commendation of them: The firſt runs 
thus : I eee 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe ? 
But hear, Oh Earth, and hear, Ye ſacred Skies! 
And thou, Oh Styx? whoſe formidable floods 
Glide thro' the ſhades, and bind ch atteſting Gods; 
No form'd deſigns no meditateſi end 
Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend; 
Kind the perſwaſion, and ſincere my aim: 
The ſame my practiſe, were my fate the ſame. 
Heaven has not eurſt me wich « beart of ſtrel, 
(«) Bur giv'n the ſenſe to pity and to feel. £18 


(s) B. 5, 246. f, 191, | 


One 


cquaints our Hero Wiek the delign.of 
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One wou'd think now that the God, 
deſs was to do nothing but to adviſe 3. 
bout his Voyage, and the Conveniencie, 
for it: N Paſſions immediately 
veer about; and the very nest Pape 
the very next time ſhe ſpeaks is all in 
a ſtrain entirely oppoſite co at ſhe h 
been ſaying in this 5. 
Ul (the Rah we tba B n 
O ſprung from Gods! in wiſdom mort than Maß 
Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart? 
Thus wilt thou leave me? are we thus to part? 
Fare wel! and ever joy ful may ſt thou be, 


Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me. 
But ah Ulyſe;? wert thou giv'n to know: 


2 


I muſt not forget here, that the fel 

of the modern Halian Poets has expres 

this Melange, on an occaſion Which is 
attended with ſuch a Circumſtance, as 
exceeds any of the other: The particu- 

lar in which he ſhews it, ſhews at the 
ſame time the ſwifrneſs of the intervemng 

| x paſſion; and expreſſes the ſtrongeſt of any 
bow immediately one flow of Spirits luc- 
ceeds upon a'former and 'quite contrary 
emotion. Armida, deſerted, by her &- 
naldo, breaths nothing but fury and re- 


e yet doom thee, yet, to undergo, 
ace might fete in this ſcene of eaſe bit, 


#4 
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(4) B. 5, 265. &, 208, 


yenge; 


Evaxuo-khe = Ga 83 "0 


cenge; ſhe purſues him in the heat o 
41 ; = etful oof. her former, .paſ- 
ſon, ſhe aims an arrow at his heart: but 
ſee,” while it is yet in. its fight, how the 
pallons vary on her facs! her rage and 
— ſoften into tenderne and appre- 
1 0 of his danger! in an jn 

her Love is tog ſtrong for her Reſent- 
ment: in an inſtant, ſhe. dreads leaſt her 
Deſign ſhou d be effectual, — Oy. ” 
be diſappointed.in her aim: | 


(„Swift flies the ſhaft : as wifely Ales her pray . 
That all its vebemence beſpent | in us 9 


How finely -are' the Paſſions blended ; in 
this piece? —— Tranſition from.therex- 
tremity of fury to an exceſs ot love, is 
manag d in ſuch a manner, as to be wholl 
inſenſible: as when two Colours are lo 
in the Shades of each other, the Eye is 
agreeably deceived; and we are delight- 
ed with the delicacy of their Union, 
tho' unable to diſcover here one com- 
mences, or the other ends. 

In this particular there is bor ny 
thing that can equal Poetry, or bear to 
be compared with it, except its ſiſter- 
art of Lainting; e anne 2 9 


r 


a) Lo ſtral volo; ma con lo frole un yora | - 
Subito 215 che vada il colpo a voto. Te. 


inſtance 
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| the hand of 2 Zeuxis or ' Parrhaſiuc, 1 
Protogenes or Apelles?? Wou'd not dhe 
Arums or Achæmeni der of Virgil have been 
a fine deſign even for Raphael and 4, 

elo to have work d upon 2 H dur Nute 

pear can give us the ſtruggie of Paſſion: 
in the Breaſt. of Coriolanus ,  Thirabil 
might trace the ſame,,and.{peak; them 
well with his Pencil: And it Corneile er- 
preſſes the oontrary deſires uf the lier 
might have had a much ſiner Sub ect in 
the various Paſſions of the Sabines, ruſt- 
ing in amidſt the two contending Ar- 
mies; to prevent thoſe fatal Oonſequen- 
ces, in which the Victoryef eher par- 

ty muſt neceſſarily involve them 
But what I have oſten thought of a5 
the fineſt Subject of this kind; eicher 
for: Poetry or Painting, is che hirſt Hru- 
tus on the Judicial ſear; juſt before the 
act of giving Sentence on his dun Sn, 
for their treachery to the Comm uν,ẽ 9 
What a noble ſtrife was there between 
natural Affection, and the Love of ones 

Country ? between Duty, and _— 


| | | b 
certainly 715 makes fo beautiful 1 F. Wl © 
gure in the fineſt Poets, *miight"Telerre WM 1 
the imitation of the beſt Painters. ” Wu ill $ 
not the Dolon and Calypſo of Homer worthy Wl © 
b 
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common Humanity” and the 
Spirit (per s cke Pride)” 955 a: oman? 
What a fine Groupe of Figures w wy the 


Suppliants for che Crbale compoſe in 


{ach a Piece? On one fide of the Tat. 
bunal, the Nift of Ja and N- 
ther of the Offenders; and all the Re. 


tions divided in the ane 80 bes 
tween a deſire of l nd an 
abhorrence of the 


Ws 
Pardon of which hep 'wou'd intereede® ? 
The People of Rive” on the other fide, 
with looks full“ of mitt Paſſions; ſome 
truck with Pity amid alf their ſeverity, 
ſome almoſt” cotidenining and yet aps 
proving at the ſame time, the rigid juſtice 
of the Father; While others commiſerate 
Ap cr of the Sons, and 1 d 
at the unnatural im artiality t ge. 
Tis a Nite une that ri, nt 
was withheld from launching farther, 
()where he has touch d upon thiSubjes. 
but it wou'd be well made up to us, if 
any eminent Perſon, in the other Art, 
wou'd undertake it: It might certainly 
make a finiſht Piete: and Painting in 1 
particular wou'd have the Proms: e of 
Poetry; as it could expreſs this M 
of paſſions directly, and wou d ſtrike the 
mind with them in their proper Union, 
all at once: Whereas, when taken from 


(s) En. 6. 8241 H the 
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86 Eynnxine the Sreonm, 
the Poetical Picture, the eqmbinatian. is 
not ſo vr 0 and we ſcarce ever coneeine 
it, fo cl ely as we ought. en gig: 


, 
1 L | 
4 Mere you to give me full ſoppe, l ou 
= carrythe reſemblance between theſe Ar; 
moch farther than it has ever det been 
carried: There is ſcarce a\Figure or Nia. 
nerin Poetry which I ſhqq d not imagine u 
have its taliy in the Schools of the Painter; 
I cou d find it even in the very next point 
which comes in my way, in the Rape. 
zical. . Natural Deſcriptions, as theyre 
Pictures which take in the vaxious Cir- 
cumſtances of a. place or a&ion, give. 
generally ſeveral Groupes of finiſht Fi 
gures: This, on the contrary, is a way 
of . Nature in Poetry, not un- 
like Out- lines and Sketches in Painting 
and as the lines in Sketches are. few, WM? 
but the 8 2 85 — — be al- 
ways conciſe, and very exprefſave. i 
There are ſeveral, maſtexly;ſtrokes d 
the Emphatical kind in the-Otyſſey :- Such 
is that Speech of Telemachus, Where be 


ſays 5 ; * . 


Prepar'd I ftand, He was but born to tr G , 
(-) The ler of Man : n ſuffer, and i, 


Such is Circe's whole ſpeech () Which Ml - 
l. 3, 119. , 96,95.  (4)B:16, 389,69 39: W 
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422 8 Lind LI 


yon a i 2 
d. to u before, on account. of | 
1 1 7 Bog in an high degree, is 


the firſt renequarer of the Hero {> waht 
Godde „ bo teln. to 98 nan M7 it 1843 
Hence to thy Fellows (Dreadful hhe ban i; | 


(s) Go, be a Beaſt, n and yet was Man, 


This Milner is  necellary in all Senten- 
HOUS paſlages, and moral Wedections; tis F 
often ſtrong in expreſſing the paſſions: and 
peculiarly uſeful in the Sublime. Take 
in inſtance of each, from Mr. Pe. 


(5)—=Pyrates * eonquerars, of harden'd mind, 
The foes of peace, aha ſcourges of mankind, 
To whom offending Men are 'made 2 prey 


wen 7ov in vengeance gives a land away; 

ra cheſe, when of theic ill-gor ſpoils potted, | 
g Find ſure tormentors in he guilty þ rea 
one voice of God cloſe whiſpering from within, 


* Wretch ! this is Vitlany, and this | is Sin.” 


The reflection upon ſecing emen 
in Ades, 1 IS of this Kind: 8. Xt 


U Now al dideri is an empty fade! Rr 150 | : 


Juſt N Atrides ſpeaks thus paſſi- 
© Wonately in the account of his own Death, 
1 N of ene n 
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{s) But not with me the 128 5 * 


the admired Example 
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: Theſe expir'd! —> Their crime.th ds, 


22 1. Au es P35, 2 wy Fenty 
In the Suzie, notbitg 61 0 Tm 
than the lan uage o of his Gods, Neptune 


and e * N 1 — 8 79 "oe 9 


() IFfuch thy Wil—We will it, Jove rp 


This later is:char; hr a of 
Expreſſion, requent in i and 
(d) Homer,; copied perhapł by borhifron 
zit in e) Moſes 
and grown, ſince into an_(f) Axiom a: 
mong the Cxiticks. It is'the more do be 
corned {pal « Pope wp oy lr dhe rum, 

e giwes t ne, is Iy his 
Indeed in every one of theſe e 
as I take it, the Chief 'of their feng: 
and emphaſis;isowingto 8 
in the Tranſlation. 

Antiphaus cou d ſcaree imagine,” that 
theſe were all clear improvements upon 
Homer : He aun _conſulted the 
paſſages i in the Original; and was ſur. 
priz d to find; how far they {ell ſhort of 
the Tranſlation 3 eſpecially, in the 5 


(s)B. 17, 513. x, 412. (6) B. 13, 177: 7% 
(e) Naviget En. 47 247. ( Ainet, 00, 
146. (e) The great Nat. (f ne evil l. * 
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that anſwer: Cizc#'s ee com- 
plaint of 3 I am pleas d (ſays 
fe) hopes meaſure, ĩn theſe 
parts of the Poem, ta ſee how much 
Rrengeh and force there is added to them; 
have you not obſerv d more inſtances of this 
kind? impart them w me, good Philyp- 
ſu: Tis no matter 10 455 5 5 ft or: u- 
larity; Give' them iately. 
Had I time mg A Ai 45 Philypſus) 1 
cou d find out ſeveral other places which 
have all their proper provements; at 
preſent, T ſhall refer — 5 to the begin- 
ning of Mene aus his ſpeech to T. eemachug 
in * Fourth O ae Ne "R's (a) inthe 
Third; and in the the ſpeeches 
between Ul/e#and;Circe. — T was 

to point out ſome'paſſages in the De 27 | 
ſcent into Hel, but tis aich to ſingle 
out particular beauties from that bock; 
The whole of it is ſo excellently Tran 
ſlated, and (I believe I may ſay) ſo ge- 
nerally ; improy d. 

The mentioning Ciree juſt now, puts 
me in mind of another is 
where Homer deſoribes the 1 ELD oe | 
ſis of the companions of Ulyſſes. . hes 
had d (fays 1147 ry and the Voice 1 


3 > 7 Beaſts 


3 


Beaſts,” (4); but their: Hind remind fr 
and united :(this 2 in- 
to che following n bro 


＋ 2114 15 $21; 
(4) Sill curl with hah mind pets 
And e own, voice ghts e vhe 


bog Ot 0 112447 — = 
4 81 14 FA Le ik 


caſion 60 80 his 5 6 por 
(d) Ovid,who has N pu particular talent 
ra ſuch ſubjects, has left us the, very 
ſame thought with this of Mir. Pope. 
I remember that Mr. Pope a ear d to 
me, upon my firſt reading his Tran. 
tion, to have improy 4d. much BPR, 1 
Original in his Poerical Repetitious, of 
ſame, word, the Figure in, which py 
moſt frequent. Thus i is, is, ven dhe 
following lines: 390 0 1) bas. b 
A Scene, where if a ou'd Uni 10 fight, 
0 A God 2 ae Ab 2 fr 
— — ä— — — 


ee e 
| F * 2 48 105 3113 1 


Et ſæpe in lævi quæſiſſet cornua fronte. Eel. 6, 5. 
(@). — —— K—V 


8 
Neve 


Pertimuitque ſonoss progres exterrits vsce 
Mer, 1, 638, (e) B. 5, 96: By N. TY 
8 Anse 7 11 


a «« « — — - 


EveNINGthe:Szcownd. 9 
(a) Never, Never (wicked man was wiſe. 11! 
(4) Here, or in Hle. In Pyle oc here, your foe, 


F And in theſe other very Fathetical, 7 
5 Ikcolls the Math; 
( Tben ſtay; my Child 14<=Scortns beat, and 
0 0h beat thoſe Storms,-and roll the Seag indian |. 


is yet more beautiful hen the Re- 
petition holds farther ; as in this Paſſage: 


(a) Tor zn with the ſong, the liſtning train 
Again with loud is pen lauſe — 1 the ſtrain: :; 
gain Ulyſſes veil E 

Again unman'd, a Bock of r of dert med. 


This ſometimes gives an ee Ba 
lemnity, and riſes * and e 


each Line: 


Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand deny d: 
Ot ſwear that oath, by which the Gods are _ | 
Szear, in thy ſoul no latent frauds remain, 


(e) Swear, by the yaw: which never can be vain. 


This is ſometimes carried yet farther ; 
and in Virgil particularly there is a ime 
Inſtance of this ſort of Repetition M 
being doubled. N 


ä * hs ä — — 


(a) B. 2, 320. 852 482. 7 "1% 356, 6, W 
(0 B. 2, 415. C., 37% ()B8, 99, 9% 9, id 
le) B. 10, 410. % 343- ul ver enen 6 Lane, 45 
05 dævus amor docuit uatorum ſanguine 

maculare manus ; Crudelis tu quoque, mater: 
Cudelis mater mayis, an puer 8— | 


Improbus ille puer ; crudel tu Sail _ 
_ 8. v. 50. | 
Bae | 


92 Dat Sncm 


But in nothing is this figure more beau: 
tifal, than in the (a) Sirex's Sung: That 
piece of antient Muſick, is en- 
liyen d in the Tranſiation; the whole 
flows on in a peculiar Harmony, and 
the Chorus is very happily added i in P 


Concluſion of WSH1omed tam 1 


Celeſtial muſick warbles From their tongue, 
And thus the fweet deluders tune the ſong. 

O fly, oh Pride of Greece! Clothes, Ja! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our ls 
Bleſt is the Man ordain'd our voice to | 
The ſong inſtruQts the ſoul, and charms v4 ear; 
Approach! thy ſoul ſhall into raptures riſe! 
Approach ! and jearn new. -wiſdow from the wiſe. - 
We know whate'er the Kings o mighey name 
Atchiev'd at [lion in the field of fam 
Whate er beneath the ſun's bright j journey lies 
O gay, and u wiſdom Fans the wiſe! 

'F 41 T9538! r. 

The peculier jaſtice and: 5 
this, is the manner in which cho 
deſies apply to Ulyſes; (a) offi 
him knowledge ; ; a thing the molt oppo- 
ſite to their own Complexion ; and a wo- 
tive, the moſt likely to obtain upon that 
Hero. Mr. Pope has ſhewn his taſte, and 
his judgment, very much in improving ſo 
finely upon this Circuniſtance*' but what 
runs through the Whole, is that muſical 


enliven d turn of the Verſes. This 15 is 


propriety 


(a) B. 12 12. 220, % 184. We Sev-Pophs Note 8 


the hce. LL OS 
K the 


oe 
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the happineſs, which of all things I ad- 
mire in this Writer; either in proſe, or 
verſe, he has the fineſt low that can he 
imagin'd, I haye often heard a'verygy 
Critick fay, That whenever be is reading 
any Proſe of Mr.Pope s;he cannot help think 
ing that he ſhould never have wrote am thing 
de: and 19 7 — 0 e be 
is angry with him, for ng any. time From 
12 for Proſe. . 91505 ns the lame 
Gentleman apply d to this writer thoſe 
Lines in Milton, in which he of 
te fiſt Poet, as yell as the fin of Men 


* 
- 
* 
- 


Flows from his lips : Iu Prob or numerous Verſe 
More tuneable, needed Lute or Harp : > 
To add more ſweetueſa ——— 


Among ſo many excellencies, the repeat- 
ing thoſe Liss, hich make the Chorus of 
this Song of the Sirens is not the leaſt heauti- 
ful Circumſtance: there are a Multitudeof 
other paſſages, which deſerve to be men- 
tion'd on account of the fine- Repetition 
in them: theſe are what fell into my 
thoughts at preſent; and you have them 
in the ſame ſcatter'd' manner, that they 
appear there: But one method of Im- 
provement in this Tranſlation, I took 


. as i - — 
—S . 1A n Dr 


(s) Paradiſe loſt, B. 5, 1322 be 7 4 . 
par- 


Majeſty of Homer? There are two (% 


and that of the Hill's in the ſixth Heil 
The ſpeech of (b) Tireftas" is Impro d, 


Prophetical ſpeech 5 5 0 the 00 ſecon 
oa. 


05 — all above is Sky, and Ocean all droandi&6 


C)B. to. 1065. (0B. 11 130. Ka: „ She. 
(*. 203. wy I4, $72. (eB. 10, 93- En. 3, 


94 ede e Sig ey, 


dong" notice of, aud g K 


des be kee | rar "Ht . 


rein base a 12 ha 92885 i 


occaſion % chi wren in i 

Work. 1 * (7 971 "oh 1 
Have you never obſety d. how he 1 

18000880 the Elegance of Virgil, into the 


b of Ciree, which have much of the 
airot thatof Proteus, in the fourthGeorgich 


from another of the & bill ; ſo alſo is the 


There are fereral, Imitations th a 
ſhorter. compals) of natural es, and 
the Per introduc d into Homer 
ſame treaſury ; Thus the following L ines 

(a) Down-ſunk the Heavy: 'beaft+; 


1 Leftri e gates ariſe diſtinct i in lic. 555 | 
e ſhores like miſts axiſe. 


n n FA — — 
* 


. 9 — bY W 


870 


_ 


(f) B. 12, 201. (g) B. 32, 474. En. 


1 


- 


CY 
r . LY 


Although the, /Tranflator adds, theſe 
ne ſtrokes from other Hands, they are 
rought in ſo naturally, that they ſeem 
o ſpring out of Homer's ſentiment : And 
fan Inſtance or two ſhou'd. be found a- 
ong them which may vary a little from 
he Original, it is only to add ſome ap- 
ſite Thought, that is not only finer, - 
ut at the ſame time perfectly ent 


r 9 Ro 


0 the Subject. In ſuch caſes a Tranſla 
or may demand the greater liberty of 
nlarging : as a Flattering . Reſemblance 
$always allow'd to Painters. I like that 
ery ingenious Friend of yours, who calls - 
he French Tranſlation of Titus, La 
elle Infidelle That piece, you know, 
ho not very preciſe and — to its 
luthor, is the more beautiful, and the, 
more engaging. Et 
However tis ſeldom that Mr. Pope va- 
ries much in theſe additional Beauties; 
his Tranſlation is generally faithful, even 
where it improves, upon Homer: And he 
keeps the chief mark ſteadily in his Eye, 
tho at the ſame Time it admits the ſide 
glances of Light, from other objects. 
Thus you will ſcarce ever find him de- 
mating from his Author in ſuch caſes : 
tho! this manner of improving him by 
mitation from others is vaſtly frequent; 
and often ſo plain, that one may 3 
| thro 
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thro” ee ſcenes i To pant 
lar, I cou'd = 2 ly. My 
Pope read over the Ext Yes of Vir; vil. be⸗ 
fore he {et about that Part of An Story 
which lies between Uher and” Eumæi 
and indeed I ſhould be apt to conſedun 
that he uſually read thoſe Paſtorals; be- 
fore he ſat ry tht to any rural Seeße In 
this Piece: If I am miſtaken in this, f 
the (a) reſemblante of their beauties 
which has deceivd me. 

Sometimes we find the Diction beauti: 
fied: by ſuch Reſemblances, or the Sent. 
ment improy d from other hands. Fron 
the () Sacred Writings S tly ; from 
parallel places in (c) Homer hini{elf; Prom 
Ovid, Seneca, Horace, 8c. among the. An- 
cients ; 1 85 from (4) DIR: 155 


(a) From Prvvil. B. Is * 5. * Ser all 
B.2,26. En. 3, 647. B. 2, 55. B. 3, 156. B. 
Fog. B. 6, 197, K. 70, 369. B. 1, 434; bt 
(5) Scripture. B. 1,463. B. 3, 424-45 6B. 414 
2 e And Cone RTE 
239. 10 n requently in ot ces, 
( Tink, b. Mr Tx, F 457 ct. 85 
Ovid. B. 4, 908. B. 10, 2650. 13, 95. Big 
Seneca. B 5. 57%. * 
Horace. B. 10, 556, 557. B. FR gagit 2105 © 
(d) Dryden. B. 5, 80. B. 17, 531, a 1155 
Addiſin. B. 4,371. B. 8 1 2 nd 


M An 


"x 


Erase — 00g * 


elebrated Moderns. In his Speeches, we 
neet with improvements from the Exams 
les and Rules of the Orators of old 5 


metimes of Dryden, ſometimes of 0 
Hakeſpear, and at ochers uf Orwiay, 
be — in the Odyſſey. 1 ſhall only 
joint out to you thoſe of 
rhich are ſo very , in the (3) 
derenth Book: You! will eaſily fee that 


habe pear. 8 
Antiphaus, upon conſulring the alt 
es, immediately perceiv d the ſpirit. 


e had mention d: at firſt he did not 
hink they deſerv d fo much eommenda - 
lon; but when he came to Compare the 
riginalLines from the Odyſſey, 'thoſd 
Mr. Pope, he. was ere their 


* 


* 2 — — 


lun. B. 11% 725-And bag 7 . 
5 Shakeſpear, B. 420, 5 N 410. & c. 
dee Book 11. . $31; A $248 10/544, * 


1 


It 


en, and ſeveral others of” the molk - 


id many, fram our on Dramatic 
E It wou d not be difficult, ſor a 
in of a good Taſte, to diſeern the Aix 


 Agamentuon ; 


hey have a new manner, which exceed» 
ngly reſembles the hand of the moſt mo- 
ing of all our Tragick Writers, linen: 


bra in them; He then deſired Pf 
us to direct him, to the other imitations 


4 = 
beauty! 3 
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beauty: It delighted him co; fee, what 


Foundation the Original gave for ſy 

à turn, and yet how new that tum vu 
in the Tranilation; he found almoſt u 
| every one of them ſome addition for the ? 


better; and ſcarce in any'a' deviation 
from the ſenſe of Homer: It was Home's 
ſenſe, but the Expreſſion of it was in- 
_prov'd... I thank you, (ſays he turning 
to: Philypſus) I thank you for this clearer 
view. you have given me of the beauties 
.of this 1 : beſide ry 
how many things have you repeated ti 
me that are extremely juſt, pure, cloſe 


and emphatical? how many perfectiy tru, 5 
and natural? how many handſomly beau. 
tified, and enliven d? what Piflare ON 
Things? what Deſcriptions of Actions þ 
and what beautiful Expreſſions, both A 
the thoughts, and of the paſſions of the ſoul - 
in a word, what improvements, in ſone th 
ſtrokes, upon the greateſt Genius of ti G 
World? — Ies, added Philypſus, upul va 
the greateſt Genius of the World, afiited h 
by the native uſe of the moſt Noble, an 
moſt Poetical of all Languages. Then ., 
were we to conſider the inconveniences c. 
on the other fide; the general dificuIl |. 
ties of Tranſlation; and the difficulty d e 
this in particular: How hard is it fer WF hi 
Poet to keep up his ſpirit and flame D 
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| 
VE nother's Work? and how natural to | 
1 flag in repreſenting Thoughts not dur Ma . 
"Wow? To maintain the vigour of La | 
"W-uage and the poetick warmth-chorough © 
” # 7 | 
{o long a work, and to expreſt the Soul 1 
of Homer, what a Genius does it require? | 
"What Spirit wou'd not ſink under ſo large 1 j 
"Wn undertaking ? Yet does Mr. Pape hi- 
berto ſuſtain his Character in an hand- 1 


b ſome equal manner ; and we may ſafely 
a promiſe our ſelves the ſame-of the remain- 


ing part of this work: As he enter d 
upon this ſtage with the greateſt expecta- 
tions of all Men, I doubt not but he 
will leave it with an Univerſal Plaudite. 
But however great and handſome his 
performance is in the whole, I own with 
you that it has its faults, the common 
marks of Humanity: Les, my Autiphaur, 
you convinc'd me the former Evening, 
that it is unavoidable for the greateſt 
Genius not to fail ſometimes. For 
part (ſays Antiphaus,) I ſhall make no 
Apologies for the freedoms with which 
| then us d this excellent writer: Any 
thing of that kind might look odd to you 
ſrom one, whoſe conſtant Sentiment you 
know to be this; that the kindeſt way of 
commending a writer, is to find fault with 
him now and then, at proper intervals 
Does not this evince an Impartiality in 
12 your 
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and Juſtice to thoſe "Commendariog 


| 

1 
which you give him? Your Critic Ml t 
Who extol a Man Univerſally, and wi 
not be ſatisfied with any thing: ander ! 
perſect Character, without any the let i * 
defect, are a kind of ' Rowantick Cinch; 
they are rather making an Hero, tha Ml * 
3 a Man: They give you oil! 
Picture of ſomething, which exiſts no her * 
but in their oCẽn Minds: and à com- 
pleat Poet, according to their repreſen- © 
tations of ſuch, wifl after all be ou 
(What the Earl of Mulgrave calls it;) 


A Faultlefs Monſter which the world t: for, i / 
4 . * erer e 
Very true, ſays Philypſus ; that fort d 
Criticks faikas much on one hand, as our 
more Modern Criticks have exceeded 
uſually on the other: Indeed the former 
err on the good-natur'd ſide; yet both 
of them are very much to blame: Fot 
as it ſhews a miſchievous ſort of Fran) to 
ſtart errors, where there are really none 
ſo an Obſtinacy not to ſee faults, where 
they are very evident, requires either: 
good degree of Enorante, ora moſt inv- 
terate Fundneſ . 
I am entirely of your opinion, ſays 4r- 
tiphaus, and ſince I find you in fuch 


tempel 


* : "EAR 


bn WY £m per for it, I cou d almoſt offer to ſhew 

WH you ſome farther remarks on that fide of 

+ WM the Queſtion, —Have you any other then? 
in WM (lays Philpſus.) A Few, anſwer'd Anti- | 
Plaus; but I beg one Evening more on 
0 chis Topick. At preſent I ſhall only 
add my wiſhes, that we may conſtantly 
de thisfair method, in reading all the ce- 
eebrated Pieces, which come out among 

+ us: Let us keep up the true ballance ; 
and not ſuffer ourſelves to be prejudic'd 
„eicher by too great fondneſs, or too vio- 


ent diflike. This is the great Rule of An- 


open to the beauties of a Poem; and never to 
ſout our Eyes againſt the defects of it.” 


tient Criticiſm : Always to keep our Hearts - 
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TT LMOST' all thenextdy 
Piuihpſus was taken up in 
reflecting on what had 
been ſaid at the cloſe d 
SD > their laſt meeting: he be 
gan to be not > uneaf, 
as uſual, in thinking that the Faults d 
a favourite Poet were to be lookt into 
that Evening; he did not value Mr. 
Pope leſs than formerly, but he ws 
throughly convinc'd that there was not 
ſo much of ſeverity in this Method, as 
he had once imagin d. No:; (ay he 
to himſelf) Let us view impartially, that 
we may rationally admire ; Where be- 
fore I was immediately in love with bs 


Beaute and ſond of the the Wan I 2 


* 


Evenine the Tun. 10 
{cel an equal Pleaſure and an equal 
Eſteem ; but ĩt is in a different manner: 
irn 0008 n move 
me to be pleas d with ie Paſlages, 
and feela more juſt and manly Satisfaction 
in them: Tis true, the Soul is not hur- 
ried ane with that vehemence of de- 
light, as formerly; but the agreeable 
Senſe I now' have from them, is both 
more refind, and | more laſting. How 
much is this rational way of admiring: to 
be prefer d to the common, vulgar 
paſſonate one? This is as 'a// flaſh of 
Lightning; but the other is nke the 


Light of the Day: "Tis à ſerene, dif- 
1 fus'd,ſteady light, which at the ſame time 
chat it diſcovers all Objects to us, is it 
(elf the moſt beautiful of aux. 


But then (continued he) how blind 


„vas I to the defects of this Poet. Has 
not Antiphans ſhown! me ſeveral, which 
before I had no ſenſe of, and which now 
„appear evidently to be ſuchꝰ? Indeed 
chat over-ſight was more ercuſable in 
reading the Works of this celebrated 


Writer, than it wou'd have been in any 
other: Reaſon may well loſe ſomething 
of her Liberty, When ſhe is taken up 
with an Object every way ſo aprecable 
and engaging: However, for the future, 
L reſolve to keep my felf obſtinately from 


being 
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being over: pleas d with any ching; and to 
read his, as all other the belt . 
ſpight of all their Beauty, by chat Ra 
which Antiphaus has laid down, 
With | theſe Thoughts he open 4 the 


Tranſlation which lay on his desk; and 


was very buſy in conſidering it, when 
Company came in, and interrupted hin 
for that Night: The next Day he em- 
ploy d . himſelf in the ſame manner; 
This ſort of view was new. to him, and 
of courſe the more agreeable: Sometimes 
he met with a line or two, that diſguſted 
him a little; but much more frequently 
was he ſtruck with the Beauties of the 
Poem; and thoſe he enjoy d with a full 
Delight, as he found that Delight to be 
rational and juſt. 'This ſearch drew hin 
on {tran el ; he did not know how to, 
leave nd tho Antiphans ſtay'd for 
theleeging before he wou'd diſturb him, 
he found him ſtill cloſely employ d at it: 
My Philypfus , (lays he) I'm glad to 
ſee you engag'd thus in the Qdyſſe : 
What new. light ſhall we have into the 
enxcellencies of this writer? Have not you 
been collecting other Beauties out of the 
Tranſlation? I have met with ſeveral 
other, reply d Philypſus : So many indeed, 
that it wou'd be almoſt-endlels to col 
le& them. But to tell you. * 


Evxx de the THA. 10 
my buſineſs was quite contrary to > wr 
you imagine: I was upon a more difficult 
task; I was endeavouring to, try what 
Faults I cou d diſcover. in ĩt. hat 18 
by much the more |difficult, ſays: Auri- 
phaus : The few. Faults of that Piece are 
ſcarce diſcernible among ſuch a ſuperi- 
our number of Beauties; How ſeldom 
do we perceive the diſagrecableneſs of 
a ſingle feature, in a Face that is very 
taking in the whole? Well; but have 
you been able to overcome this Diffieul- 
ty? can you diſcover any thing farther 
of this kind in the Odyſſey? Very little, 
anſwer'd Philypſus : There is but one 
point ye that has afforded me any num- 
ber of Inſtances ; And that is à Fault, 
directly oppoſite to what you particulat- 
ly infiſted upon, in our -tirſk-- Gonverſa- 
tion on this Subject. l e fl 

It was then, you know, that we con- 
ſider d ſeveral Points in which Mr. Pope 
appears to Elevate and Flourim too 
much: Have you never obſerved, on 
the contrary, that there are a fe Low- 
eſe in his Writings; and that he ſome- 
times ſinks into a Diction, which bor- 
ders on the Mean and Vulgar ? I have, re- 
ply d Antiphaut, in ſome few lines: but if 
you have made any remarks of that kind, 
beg rather to ſee thoſe of your obſer- 
vation. gu The 
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The two Friends were\always' ready 
to comply with the deſires of each biker 
 Phibpſus, as uſual, without prefacing or 
"debating the matter, immedintely ſtew 
him the following Lines. | 
0 A Gallant leader and—s man I lov 1 


< b) The old man 4 role; walk d forth, di 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace u. | 


(e) Or has Hell's Queen an empty image ſent, 
Thar wretched I might even my Joys lament. 


(a) Seruck at the word my very heart was ; deal 


(e) Eeryilts, who great Ops thy lineage ſhar'd, 
And watch'd all Night, all Day: {I br guar 


5 (They led me to 2 good Man 9 A 
; . Abd N he vill, for wiſdom neverties. - 


7 AS III ene 


In * note upon this line (ſays Phily- 
fur) we have a couplet repeated from the 


Hind, which I fear i is of the ſame ſtamp. 


@) Who tas think one 0100 and another tell, 
My ſoul dereſts him as the gates of Hell“ 


I muſt confeſs, ſays Antiphaus, that the 


Lines you | have repeated, I mean a air 


— efiifiines . — —— 
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with them; but poſſibly what looks like a 
{ault, may really be a beauty in ſome. of 
them. | 1  I01-t- 1 
Some ſubjects require a ſimplicity of 
ſtile: Beſide Mr. Pope is to follow Homer; 
and ſhou'd Homer uſe an humble ſtile in 
theſe places, even to appearance impro- 
perly, yet one ſhould be apt to look upon 
it, as a ſufficient juſtification of his tran- 

ſlator. en 

For my part (reply d Philpſus) I have 

always thought, that there is a wide dif- 
d ference between an humble and à mean 
ie; but (not to urge any thing of that 
kind) in the greater part of the inſtances 
juſt repeated, I am. certain, there is not 
a ſufficient likeneſs between the manner 
of the Original and the Tranſlation. -- = 

I ſhall only except the two laſt, which' - -: 
are indeed plain and proverbial in the 
Creek. There is a ſimplicity, as Mr. 
Pope tells us in his notes, a noble ſimpli- 
city in the diction; and which, in my 
opinion, is not Equally: kept up in the 
Engliſb: but thoſe I ſhall not inſiſt upon. 

As for the reſt, that mean cloſe of the 
firſt of theſe Lines, is in Homer an (a) 
Handſome ſentiment,deliver'd in a ſound- 
(a) Hoxiſne Je A 
0s pet xüdε $74 pas Hi Ü 74% 3225. 

| ing 
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ing verſe: and the meaneſt Rxpreſſag 
in the ſecond; (a) is poeticul in the Oh. 
inal. The ſame will hold; in fome 
degree, of the other Lines. As it hap- 
pens Mr. Pope i in his 0 — * en one 
of them, © 


7. = 


has. given us this, 6162 a rranflation of the 
ſame words ; 
The Gut guid ms nme, 
| wiſaom : 5 
Nov it might be thought a dee 
ſtion, to ask whether is the more poetical;his 
proſe or verſe Tranſlation bf this Line ? 
Indeed where Homer leads the way, the 
cafe i is very different: I cannot ſay hoy 
far it might be juſtifiable,” to blame 4 
Tranſlator for following his Author: and 
it was for that very reaſon, that I ſhou'd 
not have taken any notice of the deligh- 
ful Hiſtory of the 8 and Cloak, which is 
given us 1n one of the longeſt ches in 
the Fourteenth Odyſſey. 95 
But we have ſeveral inflanoes of 141 
ene Lowneſſes : J obſerv'd partioular!y 
that they were pretty NY when the 
Scene is in Ithaca”: Thus Thus 
( 5 18 1 wie 
+6) 'B. 14. eee KVINE) 1 we 
Hs 
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n sk it was the whesten loaves to la, 
ud from the banquet take the bowls away, - 
Again; A 1% reve: 
ec if, co honour loft, tis RiYf decreed 


) For you my bowl thall flow, my s ſhall 
% For vo | g [bleed. 


(9 this, returns 18 for mirth a time? 
hen lawleſs gluttons riot, mirth's a crime. &c. 

| The meanneſs here (interpos'd 
»ays) is occaſion d by a juſt defign ; that 
of writing in a ftile z agrerable to the 
ſimplicity of the ſubje& : In ſeverol othe? 
places, it has a leſs excuſable riſe; I mean, 
the labour and difficulty of Rhime. The 


| 


6 WPoet's being in haſte to get this drudgery 
off his Hands, ſometimes draws him in- 
Js the uſe of Expreſſions, which are flat 
d Wand contemptible. Thus 1 believe, we 
d Way account for the Lowneſſes in theft 
Couplets: fond 
bie with my ſingle ſhip aue ut e 
n 0 Go forth the manners of Yen Men v0 Fry. 

Mean. while the Gods the dome of Vulcan rhrotis; 
„% 4pollo comes, and Neptune comes long: 
5 — — When great Mcides roſe. 
And Euritzs, who bid abe Gods be fork, 
; — ck — De” 


% B. 14, 307 F, 455. 46) B. , 464.9, 370. 
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| paſſage, to gueſs how frequently the ſenſe 


wretched words, merely for want of 1 


Preſt in Atrider cauſe the Trojan plain: 
(Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jay'lins— ft 


And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men, 


Un - wept, un-noted, and —— for ever dead. 


You need only read over one fingl 


a0 be leſſen d and broke by this means: 
and how often we are put off with lo, 


more generous Rhime. | 
Lou remember the Speech of Lite, 
when ſhip-wrack'd in his voyage from 
Calypſo's Iſland ; tis transfer d, you knoy, 
by Virgil into his ſtorm ; and both are 
very ſtrong, and animated. This is the 
EN which I beg leave to read to yo 


om Mr. Pope : | * 
Happy! thrice happy! who in battle flain 


Oh! had I dy'd before that well-fought woll, | 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall; 


From conquering Troy around Acbiller ——— (40 
All Greece had paid my ſolemn fun'rals—— thn, 


A ſhameful fate now hides my hopleſs head, 


A mighty wave, ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The raft it cover'd, and the maſt it broke; 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder tor, 
Far on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was born; 
While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain, 
Flew ſail and ſail- yards ratling o'er the main. 
Long preſs'd he heay'd beneath the weighty v0, 
Clog'd by the cumbrons veſt Calypſo gave; 

Ar length emerging, from his neſtrili wide 


And guſhing mouth, effus d the briny tide. &: 


The meanneſs of this paſſage, in com- 


pariſon 


LI 
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pariſon either of the originalGyeek, or of 
7irgil's imitation of it (which the Engliſh 
Tranſlator, I doubt not, had in his eye) 
appears to be in a great meaſure owing 
to a poverty of Rhime. It has given a low 
turn to the whole paſſage; and that 
lnoneſs is ſtill moſt evident in the termi- 
uting of the Lines. 

There are a Thouſand other things 
(reſum'd Philypſus) which contribute to 
the meanneſs of ſtile ; even a deſire to a- 
void it, will occaſion it: Tis not un- 
commonly ſeen that the ſtraining to ele- 
rate a point, will make it really the more 


mean and ridiculous: as nothing ſhews 


the littleneſs of a dwarf, more than ſtrut- 
ting. 1 5 
One wou'd be apt to ſuſpect this to 
be the caſe in the following verſes: 


(4) There figs Sky-dy'd, a purple hue diſcloſe— 
There dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold. | 


And in theſe o tber 
() Lur'd with the vapour of the fragrant feaſt | 
In ruſh'd the ſuitors with voracious hat: 


Sometimes one ſingle word will leſſen | 


As i. 
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the ſentiment, and break in upon the 
dignity of verſe. Thus where the Gre 
call's Memnon, The glorious Sou of Aung 
we find it in the Tranſlation only (a 
Swarthy Memuon. This, by ſinking be⸗ 
lo theOriginal : it may be as faulty, w 
ſtick too cloſe to it. (b) Hogherd and Coy 
keeper, (ſays Mr. Pope in one of his Note) 
are not to be uſed in our Poetry, tho there 
uo finer words, than thoſe which anſwer then, 
in the Greek language: for the ſame reaſon 
I ſhou'd think that the uſe of the word 
(e) Hy, which occurs fo often in the 
Tenth Book, might be varied; and in 
tie Sixth, 3 


(4) The Spindle, glowing with the purple orb, 


In general, what do you think (e) a 
Scudding before the gales to Pylos ? of a (, 
ſore Soul? and of (g) Sacrificing throng! 

are not theſeExpreſſions to, low for verle? 
and is it not too low and ruſtiek even 
for proſe, to talk of the ( ſwelling leins 
of a Goddeſs, or of a Nymph's (i) pacing 
along the Sand ? 1 | 
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Your Inſtances, reply'd ' Antiphans ,: 
fufficiently ſhew, that (beſide the incon- 
renience of Rfime) Mr. Pope does ſome- 
times, without that wrong Biaſs, deviate 
into a meanneſs of Ex ns OE: 
are directly contrary” to his uſual Spirit. 
There is a cafe (ſays Phihpſus) juſt come 
into my Head, which ought not to be 
forgot ; we may ſee by it, on the other 
hand, how much this Gentleman can 
improve upon expreſſions in the Original, 
beyond the other tranſlators of Homer. 
That venerable old Poet uſes a phraſe 
which, tho' I do not believe it to have 
been mean in his times, does moſt cer- 
tainly ſound ſo in the preſent: In ſpeak- 
ing of a Perſon entirely loſt in melan- 
cholly, he ſays that he was continually 
(a) eating up his own Mind : So great a 
Man, as Cicero, has endeavour'd to give 
this in (5) Latin; but with that uſual un- 
happineſs, which attended him in all 
his Poetry. In another part of Homer, 
ve have the ſame manner of Expreſſion ; 
and it is as meanly tranſlated by ſeveral 
Hands. The Paſſage is a part of Ju- 
piter s Speech to Juno; in which, to ſet 
out the violence of her hatred to Priam 


() 0 ue r. I. C, 202. 
(+) Ipſe ſuum cor 14 Tuſc. V. lib. 2. 
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| and his family, the God ſays, that + 
won d (a) eat them, or ſwalbw then v 


quick. Achius Labeo, a Wretched tho'4 
Court writer, tranſlated'feveral Books 


the Mad into Latin; and if we 

at the reſt, by the only Verſe ens le 
us of that Work Gbit, as it happens, 
anſwers this very Line) we have nogrea 
Reaſon to lament the loſs of it: This 
an old Scholiaſt has preſerv d: ar a rake | 
of: the Performance : 
- Orudum mondures Priamum. Prizenique pj 


Luabeo, as Mr. Pope obſerves in his Nor 
upon rhe (0) place, is equal d by ii 
Both King and People thou woudlt at alive; 
As is Ogilby by Hobbs; + 
Atilerp d een, 


Such u al meaunel 1 in 
this Expreſſion of the 'Greek ow al 
make us look upon Mir. Pope nab 

greater regard, if he can Teen 
ſinking in Zrghſo : This beat 

e, but gives it to us in an 

ſome poetical turn: „ LF 


Let Priam bleed! if yet chou wind kor mon, 
— all his ſons, anil Men dat wich gore! 


(4) au re i 
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This mts — dan” pe — | 


that, with 
7 in it: IS now 


not wa: 
fir to be put . 
us was extremely 


ſo great a change i in Phi 2 5 
(luddain as it was) it had 

him in the uſual manner. "Ys Men ge- 
verally run from one extreme to the other, 
he was afraid, that the making him ſen- 
ible of the Faults of the 9 
gire him ſome diſtaſte to his beauties: 
but as he found he was fall'n into the 
Indifferent juſt manner of Reading, he 
thought he might now ſaſely go on with 
him farther in the fame way. The 
defect (ſays he) Which you have prov d 
in ſome particulars on Mr 


ſcientl d by Hs Nane — 
ciently r ame an 
Spirit, and c general beauty of his 
dition: Tis from this er that 1 
am ſtill the moſt apprehenſive of Faults, 

in that Gentleman's compoſitions. Surely, 
lays Philypſus, you have nothing more to 
produce on that head ? Les (reply d An- 
| tiphaus) I have a ward or two to add, to 
what we obſery dupon it, he other Ni 
There are a ſort of Verſes; very 
quent in our modern writers, which run 
very ſmoothly, off the Tongue; theſtream = 


is eaſy, but there 26 menher depth nor 
cClearneſs 


_ 
9 
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clearneſs in it: The truth i6f Iris, they 
are undiſturb'd with Meaning ;” Atl 
their calmneſs is as the calmneſs of 1 
Night, which is dark withal. H I might 
have leave, I ſhould call ſuch re a 
theſe, Un-ideal Verſes ; and I fear there 
are ſome few of them to be met With in 


the Odyſſey. 
Pray ſerve what an unthinking har- 


mony there is in this 1 Which 
comes firſt into my Head; H 


5 4 Soft * reclines along * murm * Seis, 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fangjog breeze. 


And what a Panegyrick in this? 


Every Eye 
0% Gaz'd 25 before ſome brother of the sky. 


I will read you but a few more: 
(e The Royat Palace to the Queen convey: 
4 And 1 
0 un with all thy arts the ſcene of fate 


(e] Of deathful arts expert, his Lord employs 
The miniſters of blood in dark ſurpriſe, Ra 


But among all of them, upon compa- 
ring the Original and the Tranſlation, 


this ſeems to be the aun Paret: . 


(4) B. 6, TY 87236. (8) B. 8, 18. Töetral. 
15e 97517. 600 B. a, 378. er 214. 48. I, 
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The voyage on the Souchern ps 
7 Ge he warm Libien wave to ſpread my fails, 
Mr. Pope bas had a Critique on ſome 
nt Lines of his Rad, which is chiefly taken 


up in difcovering, or making Falſe Eu- 
te % of them: If this can neither darken 
in the Line, nor affect the Senſe conſidera- 

bly, it ſeems to me not to be of any con- 
. cern in Compariſon of the former fineſſes. 
b ruhe antient Criticks were much kinder 
on this head: and tis hence that we owe 3 


many of our Figures in Rhetorick, to Pec- - 
cadillo's againſt Grammar. I am the moſt 
unfit in the World to determine in 15 
Caſe, becauſe T have alway found my ſelf | 
as much averſe to the Grammatical ſort 
of Criticiſm, as I am fond of the Poetical: 
but I am apt to think, that there are not 
many faults of this kind juſtly chargeable 
on the Odyſſey. Of the few which I have | 
6 by chance obſerv'd, the chief are to be | 
met with in the cloſe of his verſes ; Thus | 
it occurrs, if I remember right, twiee vr | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
4 


thrice in that ſhort paſſage, which I re- 
" WH peated to you the other Evening, on the 
Transformation of Uſes. This Rhime 
has, is a terrible Thing: it has 
WH foild more Lines Good - Antiphaxs 


* 


= 
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(cry'd Phihypſus haſtily) be not ſo impete- 
rate againſt Rhime: does not it foken 
and beautify verſe? and turn poetry into 
a ſort of muſick, to a good Ear? Ian 
not Univerſally an Enemy to Rhime, you 
Know. ; (return'd Antiphaus) It does very 
well in Odes and Sonnets to. Armida : But 
for any thing very ſolid or pathetick, 
{ſurely tis an Ornament too comtempti- 
ble, as well as too much abus d. The 
firſt Piece of Latin Rhime I know i, 
that famous Stanza of Adrian, does well 
enough; twas ſpoke out of pure Gaiety 
and good Humour : but to introduce it 
gravely into poetry, as it was. the eſfed 
of a miſerable deprav d taſte, ſo will the 
productions of thoſe Ages ſhew how hap- 
pily it ſucceeded. The Runick Lays (an- 
ſwer'd Philypſus) I do not pretend to ad- 
mire: but ſurely you will allow itto have 
ſucceeded better in our Language, than 
it did in the hands of that monkiſh Clan 
of Poets. "Tis true (ſays Antiphaus ſmi- 
ling) we have not improv'd it yet into 
middleRhimes, and ſome other of their ex- 
cellencies. Perhaps it wou'd have been 
happy too for our Poetry, if we had con- 
fin'd this Myfick, as you call it, to its 
proper ſubje&ts. How wretchedly does 
it ſound in ſome of our Tragedies? in 
ſuch, all the Actors to me feem _ 
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to be playing at Crambo with one another, 
than endeavouring in the leaſt to affect 
the Audience. With all the violence 
that Mr. Dryden wrote in this cauſe, you 
ſee he was forc'd to recant at laſt; The 
only true reaſon of his perſiſting in it at 
all is, I believe, very obvious, tho the 
aſt he wou'd have given us: It was then 
the Humour of the Age ; Dryden, every 
one knows, wrote for Money; and his 
buſineſs was to pleaſe his Cuſtomers: © 
And now I have mentioned Mr. Dryden, 
it may be worth the enquiry, to conſider 
a little more particularly, what that 
writer has ſaid on this ſubje&; as he maſt 
be allow'd, on all hands, to have been 
one of the niceſt Judges of Harmony, one 
of the greateſt Maſters of Verſiſication, 
aud one of the beſt Poetical Criticks in 
. WM ecneral, that our Nation has ever pro- 
' cduced. 5: FAS | 
In reading what he has given us, in 
different places, on this head, tis eaſy 
to lee, that he very much obſerves a 
difference between Mime, in the genuine 
ſenſe of the word, by which he always 
intends the true Harmony of Verſe; 
and Rhime, in the loweſt ſenſe; or that 
gingle, and playing with ſounds, in which 
the Moderns have exceeded all the other 
Ages of the World; and which * 
ce 
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ſince the laſt revival of Letters, has bat 
fair for the Univerſal Mumme in Pete) 

Tho Dryden underſtood Rhime in the 
firſt ſenſe, as Han 1 ar 
et generally d to it in 
3 Nevertheleſs I am intlited to 
believe, that he always ſaw thoroagh the 
Defe&s and Inconveniencits, not to fay 
the Barbarity and Childiſhneſs, of ©, 
Indeed one might be juſtified” in fayine 
even this; for Dan hindelf follows 
us in calling it 3 (a) A.. 
dib fort of werſe; and ſays that fome 
Rhiming Hex ameters, which may be diſco- 
ver d in Homer, were probably the r. 
mains of a Barbarum Ar: Nil (adds 
that writet) had them in fuch abhors 
** rence, that he would rather mae 4 
* falſe Syntax, that what we eall a Rhine. 
be nicer Ears in Auguſtus his Count 
* cou d not pardon him for a Line, in 
* which he had vnly dropt ſomething 
© like it: ſo that the prineipal Om 
ment of Modern Poetry, Was aocouſt- 
ed deformity, by the Tarins, and Greets 

After obferving that the Geek tongue 
falls naturally into ſambitk,, and the 
Latin into Hevdick verſe, hie calls all out 
little arts of Rhiming, Burbur friere And 


 (#) Preface to V gi s Piſtorals, p: v5. 3 
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adds, that As Age brings Men back 
io the ſtate and infirmities of Child- 
« 160d ; upon the fall of their Empire, 
© the Romans doted into Rhime, wer 
What you have now read to me (in- 
terpos'd Philpſus) ſhews ſufficiently, that 
Mr. Dryden cou d give up an old Friend, 
and abuſe him heartily behind his back; 
That writer cou d ſpeak the ſevereſt 
things of Rhime, when he was got into 
avein of Proſe- writing: But the preſent 
l treatment he gives to it, may perhaps 
be on ſome particular Occaſion ; and in 
ſome Cafes, I cannot deny that Rhime 
may be a very improper Ornament. 
No (return'd Antiphans) he is here 
ſpeaking of Rhime in general, and on a 
general occaſion ; If you wou'd know 
his ſentiments of Rhime, more particu- 
larly in relation to the preſent purpoſe; 
and its uſe in tranſlating an Heroick Poem; 
as it happens, there is a remarkable 
paſſage, wrote by him on this very oc- 
calſion: it was in his more advanc'd 
judgment; and particularly, as he him- 
{elf informs us, when he was in his great 
Cimaterick. He is ſpeaking of Hau- 
nibal Caro's Tranſlation. of the Sued: 
The performance, (a) ſays he, is very 


(A) Dedication to his Zneid. p. $17. 
L. mean, 


cm wean, tho' that Poet took the advan, i 
of writing in Blank-verſe( and freed 
© himſelf from the ſhackles of Moden 

- *Rhime. I will not make a dipreſig 
© here (proceeds that Writer) tho I an 
* ſtrangely tempted to it; but will on 
6 ſay, that he who can write well in 
Rhime, may write better in Blank-yerk 
<Rhime is certainly a conſtraint eye 
* to the beſt Poets, and thoſe who make 

e jt with moſt eaſe :=— What it adds to 
* ſweetneſs, it takes away from ſenſe; and 
dhe who loſes the eaſt by it, may be 
te call'd a Gainer. It often makes w 
e ſwerve from an Author's meaning : 
if a mark be ſet up for ah Areher it 
a great diſtance, let him aim as exaly 
eas he can, the leaſt Wind will take hi 
* Arrow, and divert it from the White. 8 
Thus far Mr. Dryden. And his opinio Wl: 
weighs the more with me in this caſe 
' becauſe, if any thing, we might expe3 ' 
that he ſhou'd be prejudiced in farout 

/ 
t 


of Rhime, but the reaſon of the thing 
You ſee, prevailed over all other conl- 
derations : He goes ſofar as to condemn 
his own manner of Writing, rather than 
ſuffer ſuch a corruption to paſs without 
a ſevere Cenſure; and to that end, ver) 
S gives up his Practice, to þ 
udgment. "4 2 1 
Judgment eee 
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Indeed I know of but one argument” 
and that the meereſt Circle in the World) 
to ſupport the preſent practiſe of writing 
in rhime ; we muſt E, it, becauſe tis 
all the faſbion. We who were neyer ſo 
far infected, can laugh heartily at ſome 
ee French, for rhiming thoroughout 
"W:hcir Comedies; yet Rhime in Tragedy 
+ "25 very becoming among us, in an 
Age, not the leaſt knowing and polite. 
Diſuſe has made us ſee the flatneſs and 
{inconvenience of that Ornament; and 
nothing reads more inſipid, than rhe beſt 


7 Pieces left us in that way. Tell me | 
at Philypſus ; why do we ſo much diflike 


ty thoſe Beauties of their kind in our Age? 
wil, belece, ſays Phibpſur, eie As you! 
obſerve. Now the taſte is alter'd, and 


x the faſhion worn off ; we can look back, 
and perceive with eaſe the prejudice of 
dat beauty; where the End is to ſtir 
op the Soul, by true repreſentations ot 


„Nature: To raiſe (a) Terror or Compaſ- 
.,, is the buſineſs of the tragick Poet; and 
md endeavour to raiſe either with Rhime- 


23 
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Ut () La Tragedie roulat ſur deux paſſians 
J. wor la terreur que doivent donner les ſuites 
is funeftes du vice; & la compaſſion, qu' inſpire la 
oer perſecutèe & patiente. Atchiev. de C- 
d ir), Sur I Eloquence. Dial. . 
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and all its Harmony, ſeems to me: 
proper for an [talian Gerd * 
Engliſh Traged x. 
Very true, ſays Antiphaus; and & 
you not judge it as abſurd, where any - 
ther Paſſions are to be moy'd, as well 28 
Terror and Compaſſion ? — Undoubted- 
ls Teply'd Philypſus.— And is it not 
the buſineſs of the Epick, to awake the 
Soul? to raiſe in it an eſteem for Vir- 
tue, and an hatred to Vice? in a Word, 
to move the Paſſions, particularly thoſe 
very Paſſions you have mention d? Why 
then is Rhime, which you diſallow in 
Tragedy, to be thought uſefyl and com- 
mendable in the Epick ? At for mo- 
ving the Paſſions (ſays Philypſus) Rhime, 
I allow you, is of no uſe in either; but 
it is a fine Ornament, which may be 
more proper in the one, than in the o- 
ther: In Dramatick Pieces the Perſons 
ſhould be ſuppos d to ſpeak extempore; 
but there can be no ſuch thing conceivd 
in an Epick Poem----I beg your Pardon 
(lays Antiphaus) Tho' not fo Rrongly, 
yet this is often ſuppos'd in an Epick, 
as well as in Tragedy: Do you' think 
that Homer is telling you a Tory, or 
_ Ulyſſes, when we are gôt into Phentia 
In the 2d Æneid, have you not ſeveral 
intermediate Ideas, which agree not with 
hs a 


py 0 2 
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a Reader, but a Spectator ? Les, Sirz in 
all active Poems, as Well as Tragedy, 


The Author is to diſappear, as much 
25 poſſible: the greateſt Art of them is 
to deceive us into an imagination, that 
we hear the very Perſons ſpeaking, and 
{ze them acting before us. In ipſit Omnia 
unt oculis, Every Poem the nearer it 
comes to this, the more perfect it is. 
Conſider too, how much of any good 
Epick piece is purely Dramatick: tis 
ſcarce to be imagin d, for Inſtance, how 
ſmall a number of Lines in the Æueid 
are properly Virgil's: they almoſt all be- 
long to the Perſons engag d in the Poem; 
and where the Lines are ſpoke, we ſee 
the attitudes and behaviour of the par- 
ticular Perſons, and receive the words: 
from their Moutn. 
Much of what you urge is true; (an- 
ſwer d Philypſus : 550 yet you muſt: al- 
low, that Rhime ſounds unnatural in 
Tragedy, and agreeable in pieces of the: 
other kind. That is, as we were juſt 
ſaying, (reply d Antiphaus) becauſe in 
theſe "ris at preſent all the Mode: let 
the faſhion alter, and this beauty will: 
look as falſe in one, as it has already in 
the other. This Ealian "Taſte of your 
Taſſ's and Avrioſto's led "away the. fit 
Poet of our Nation, who attempted any 
L 3. thing 
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thing toward an Epick ; and probably 
we ſhou'd to this Day have thought: i 
the only proper for our Language, hal 
ir not happily been diſdain'd by the 

great Genius of Mitzon, who choſe na- 
ther to follow the true old Roman man- 
ner. It Was Milton WhO fung off our 
Fetters; and we may venture to ay in 
the prophetical manner of a very 
Poet now living, that (a) He for 
ever be honour'd a: our deliverer from that 
bondage. What a. pity it is, he did not 
ſuffer us ſtill to continue in it, ſince we 
are ſo fond of our Chains? Ho hap- 
py wou d it have been, to haye given up. 
the Nervouſneſs and Majeſty of His Poem, 
for Pyyors Eaſe, or the'Sweernels «& 
Wuller? I know not what they world 
may ſay to it; but, for my part, When 
F read in the Biſhop of Sarum's Hiſtory, 
That Paradiſe Loſt is a noble Piece ( th 
the Author affected to write it in blank verſe 
it always puts me in mind of the Gentle- 
man, in the monkiſh Ages of Poetry, 
who ſaid of Virgil that it wo 
really a very good Poem 3 and wanted w- 
thing, but the 05 Sweers of Rhine; to mate 
— — —ẽñŹ³ůꝛ ——-¼ re 
„eu,, D p. 2, (6) By 

Barnet 's Hiſtory of his d Times, p.163 
N I See the ory of his o Nimes, 5. 
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Piece in Blank- verſe.  Poſſiblyyow mean 
| a 
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it, the moſt penſelt Work in itt Kind. 

Well, (ſays Philypfus) 1 own, there is 
the greater majeſty in Blank verſe; but 
you will own too, that the other is the 
more beautiful. Les, (reply d Autiphauus) 
but for that very reaſon is Blank - verſe 
undoubtedly the more proper ſor the 

ck 3 as that 1S — majeſtick kind 
of Poetry imaginable. And even as to 


the Sound, Thoſe muſical returns (if 


allow d to be true Beauties) are more 
than ballanc'd by the Dead Manner, in- 
troduc d with them into Poetry; What 
Imean, is that perpetual likeneſs in the 
cadence, and turn of the Periods: How. 
frequently do they fall in ſeveral repeated 
Couplets, without any variety, or relief 
to the Ear? You will ſometimes meet 
with a Rhime-Poem, all the Lines of 
which run off entirely with the ſame 
pauſes; the ſtream always equal, and ſo 
level that you can ſcarce perceive it to 
move: What do you think of each Cou-, 
plet, chiming on in the ſame ſtops and 
meaſure, with the molt tedious unifor- 
mity of ſound imaginable ? That is 
the fault of the Poet, not of the ule of. 
Rhime, 1 Philypſus: I could name you 
a Poem of this kind, which has almoſt 
as great a variety in the Periods, as any 
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a piece with Mr. O0/diſworth's'Name to 
it, (fays Antiphaus) which I have heard 
you commend particularly on that feore, 
"Tis true our Poets of late have endea- 
vour'd to diverſify the ſound,” as much 

as poſſible: We ſee great improvements 

of this kind, in the excellent Franflator 
of Vida's Poeticks; and ſeveral in the 
moſt nervous and vigorous of all our 
Tranſlators, both in his Maniliut and 
Lucretius: Mr. Pope feems to have 
thought of this much more frequent! 
in his Odyſſey, than in the former Trani- 
lation of the Ziad ; and gives us an ad- 
mirable (a) Obſervation upon it, toward 
the concluſion of his laſt work. But af. 
ter all, let our Poets manage the cadence 
and ſtructure in Rhime-verſe never {0 
artfully, it will fall vaſtly ſhort of Blank 
in theſe particulars; Indeed Rhime is 
a natural Enemy to them: it breaks and 
diſturbs both the ſtructure, and the ca- 
dence. The very ſound of any periods 
the beſt contriv d will eonvince one of 
this: when a perſon of a good Ear is 
reading them, you may obſerve, that he 
endeavours to drop the Rhime, and loſe 
the gingle of it, as much as poſſible: and 


Fer 
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kept under; you will find, that it ſpoils 
the continuance, and occalions too great 
a break in the perioouu . 
You may ſee by what I have been ſay- 
ing, that this charge is not deſigu d a- 


this reſpe& evidently ceaſes, where there 
are no periods to be varied. To deter- 
mine preciſely where it will grow preju- 
dicial, wou'd be difficult, and is not very 
material: 'Tho' I know not but what it 
might be uneaſy to a very nice Ear, to 
have only four Lines together with re- 
gular Rhime: and poſſibly on this very 
account, the Stanza but of two Oouplets 
has generally unequal Rhimes, (the Se- 
cond Line anſwering the Fourth) and 


However forc'd or delicate this obſerva- 


dare ſay, any one of a good Ear, w 


Milton's true harmonious Verſes, upon 


beauty of periods, and to the pleaſure 
of a Reader) much ſtronger and much 
fuller in the latter, x 
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vhen the ſound of it is not ſuſſiciently 


gainſt ſingle Couplets-; The corruption in 


that of Three, varies in the laſt Couplet. 


tion may be thought, one thing I cou d 
alert with ſome degree of Confidence bp | 
reads only ten Lines of the beſt Rhine 
Verification, and an equal number of 


this view; will find a nobler found, and 
that variety (which is neceſſary to the 


What 
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in a great Meaſure be ſaid of Ong, which 


may be a variety too of ſingular uſe in 


moſt extenſive and lofty of any, the pre- 


ſure. But above all, in ſingle Couplets, 


What has been ſaid of 'Couplits] may 


conſiſt of proper Stanzas : As theſe tome 
next to Couplets for ſhortneſs; they 
have ſcarce room, ſingly, for the tedious 
Uniformity, we have been complaining 
of: and unleſs the Ode be long, they do 
not produce it by their Number. There 


this ſort of Poetry, where a perſon tan 
run thefe Sranzas artfully into one ano- 
ther; if the interweaving of them be not 
ſo frequent and equal, as to bring in 
that very Satiety we wou d avoid. Thus 
qualified Rhime is, at leaſt, very tolera · 
ble in Ode: And even in Pindaricks, the 


judice of it is not fo preſſing; There is 
ſo great a Liberty (I mean, in our modern 
Pindaricks) of varying the Numbers, and 
of fixing or deferring the Rhime at plea- 


Rhime is moſt allowable ;-and in them 
indeed, I ſhould think, it deſerves the 
preference to Blank-verſe: it may pleaſe 
the Ear more, and cannot do that mil- 
chief, for which it is chiefly to be avoid- 
ed in all large Pieces, and all compoſiti- 
ons of a nobler fort. In this reſpect, it 
is with Poetry, as it is in Building: 4 
Pile compos'd of Stones, cut juſt _ 
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all equal and uniform; and diſposed a- 
like, without any thing either great or 
beautiful in the whole; will yield to one 
of a good deſign, form d of materials va- 
rious and unequal, and perhaps ruder, 
or leſs exactly poliſn d: At the ſame 
time, the particulars of which it is made 
taken ſingly, will evidently exceed the 
others. Thus we find,in a walk of Trees, 
that the two Oppoſites, when cut te 
anſwer each other, look better, than if 
they were in diſagreeing Figures; but a 
Wood, or a Garden full of Trees, all 
in one Figure, wou'd be rather diſplea- 
ſing to the Eye than otherwiſe: In the 
two ſimilar Figures, we ſhould have a 
pleaſing un 3 but in this large 
repeated view of the ſame thing, we 
ſhou'd loſe that Variety, which a late 
very ingenious Writer has ſhewn to be 
inſeparable from the Idea of Beauty ; and 
which the mind ſeems to require the 
more, as the number of Obje&s is en- 
creas'd. 
It is a known Rule in verſification, 
that the Second Rhime ought not to re- 
ſemble the ſound of thoſe in a preceding 
Couplet. When it is carried to the far- 
theſt, it will not bear beyond the Third 
Line; and even that is run generally in- 
to an Alexandrine, that in ſome degree 
" I | the 
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the turn of the Period and the Number 
may be varied. Now 1 ſhou d it not 
be as diſagreeable to have & perpetual 
uniformity of Periods, as a continued 
likeneſs of Rhime? 'The latter no Man 
In the World will allow to be proper: 
nay, it cou'd not be born with, -only 
for three Couplers together. 
But ſuppoſing Rhime a real beautyin 
Poems of an higher kind, Which I an 
perſwaded it is not; (to ſpeak nothin 
of its uniform returns, and the Kain 
which it makes in the Periods; nor eren 
of the diverfion it gives the thoughts of M 
the Reader, and its general diflervice to 
pieces that ſhou'd be ſolid and pathetick: 
to omit all this) the fingle reaſon which WM 
introduc'd this queſtion is, as I take it, 
ſufficient to determine it. If Rhime js 
exceedingly apt to - miſlead a Mie, 
often to cramp, and ſometimes to ſpoil 
his ſentiments ; its benefits, as being on- 
ly benefits of Sound, will be far from 
ballancing thoſe inconveniences of 6 
much ſuperiour a nature. This at leaf 
is the Caſe with Rhime: it gives either 
an impertinent pleaſure, or an unneceſ- 
ſary trouble to a writer; and at the 
ſame time, that it diſtracts his attention, 
it enereaſes his difficulties”, in a word, 
tis a falſe bent put upon the thought 
1 * 0 
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World: If he can find r 8 7 to 
bring the matter more hor and ite ask 
farther, whether he thinks Rhume you'd 
be proper in The, GEE dg oat 
ep, 155 lin ade, ras Gags aſſign dy 
why it ſho 

Greek, 4 not { 

— fes, Phil lus 
nothing but.uſe; wy 
ble at preſent;, ap 
recovers It fell fre 
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the Poet. This 1 — 4 imagine, that in 
future, and perhaps far diſtant Ages, the 
MMX Criticks” 
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ET 
9 


Cxiticks, when they look back c on any 
the beſt Poem of hi ſort, (which may 
de deliver d down to them? from thei! 
Anceſtors) will be at a Tol$ to gie any 
account of their Manner of Writin 
When they read Mr. Pope's Nad 72 

fn, they will often applaud the grea 
of FA 1 ok "ad fe 155 
the happineſs of his diction, "as far a; 
the preſent Language ſhall be'prelery'd 
to them. They will honour his. remains, 
and when they look toward his Aſhes 
with Wee There (will they fay) 
* Hes the Great Man, Who in ancient 
Pays, is ſaid to have ſhewtr the nobleſt 
Genius to Poetry in the World: What 

k beauties do we diſcover in fim, thro 
all this ruſt of time, and ſo much ob- 
* ſolete language? He is every way to 
© be-commended as far as any 6 ourat- 
N < dient Poets are; Only he fell into the 
common fault of thoks Ages; and al 
* ways: ſhews that trifling labour of 
„making the laſt ſyllable of every alter- 
« fore line, found like 2 ned + the 
foregoing: Bating © this inſignificant 
< taſte of thoſe Teens how much is he to 
ehe rag and how much to be ad- 
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It wou'd have been much better, an 

much more for Fair honour, for Mr. Dryden 

in his time, or Mr. Pope in ours, to have 

broke thorough this tedious Slayery.; and 

to have ſreed the World from a taſte fo 

irrational, and barbarous.---I own it to 

you ; 1 have ſomething of an Impatience 
in me to ſee this great Reformation in 

Poetry ſet on foot « wiſh it cou'd be 

brought about in our Time: and if not, 

almoſt envy thoſe, who in future Ages 
mall be ſo happy, as to ſee Men awake 
ent ! from this Lethargy of Verſe: When 

let WY all the Poets ſhall, conſpire to reſtore + 

har firength to their Sentiments, and nerves | 

ro and variety to their Numbers: when the 
ob- Writers (hall throw afide all thoſe idle 
toll Arts and Tricks, which we now play 

a- with Sounds; and true Harmony ſhall-flou- 

the ri, without incroaching upon zrae 

1% ee eee 


(0 O might I live to hail the gloriots dey, 
th And ſing loud Pæaus thro the crowded wπ— 0m 
e Weg in triumphant ſtate the Brieiſb Muſe, 

ant True to herſelf, ſhall barbærous aid refuſe; 
to And in the Roman Majeſty appeary 
od. Wbich none know better, and none come fo near ! 
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(a) Concluſion of the Earl of Roſconmon's Blſiy 
on Tranſlated Verſe. yen nn pon — 
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his 15 nd had urg'd on thiShead L con- 
Ng ys he) You are « powerful adver- 
v5 Rhime; but you mut Ale oh 

5 e time to get a 137 e 
thing, which has once been 
There are ſome allowances too to y 
made in the preſent caſe; I believe, n 
man. is . embaraſs d by the uſe of 
Rhime, rf han Mr. 3 and his * 


mand i in Writihg 
t preſent: "he rl 


it, 2 ˙* 3 2 
1 von can 2 e 
in the yt * Work, which does not run 
Aff ſmooth and handſomely.” Nis trot 
(ſays Autiphaut) thert᷑ art bery ſew in it 
that are harſh, or any way ſaulty, either 
| in Sound, or Compolition tw or three 
dee eee 1 2 
worth repcating- es (interru 
Iyoſus) if you have chierv d any ſuch, le 
us have them. What. do 7 * chin 
this? lays Aztiphaus aus: 
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Or of theſe ; 1 187 + 1 
(s) Rich Tapeſtry, ſtiff with inwoven god. 
) By what ſtrange fraud'Fryfhus wrought, relate, 
* —— he cou'd not) ſuch an hero's fate. 


No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing 

Shuns the dire rocks: in vain ſhe cuts the skies, 

(e) The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as ſhe flies; 
(4) I climb'd à cliff. Ty 
To learn if oughe of mortal works appear, 
Or chearful voice of mortal ftrike the ear. I 


(J deem not un juſtly by my doom oppreſt, c. 


Theſe Lines are ſomewhat faulty in 
the ſound, or poſture of the words: but 
I only mention them; it wou d be fri- 
volous to make . remarks on 
them: You may e that my 
ſtock is quite out When I ſink ſo low: 
my task this Evening was difficult e- 
nough to me; and indeed tis not eaſy 
for any one to find many faults in a Piece, 
which comes from ſuch, excellent hands. 
Haye you nothing farther to obſerve on 
it? (ſays Philypſus) I think I have heard 
you ſpeak formerly of ſome Contradicti- 
ons — That particular I had forgot, 
lays Antiphaus; there are indeed ſome p 
Jenin Contrarieties in this work ; theſe A 
are of two ſorts; one, in which the | 
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tis Country, under ale Mull of bis native 
City; Mr. Pape, in drawing out the Gir- 
cumſtances 


a 4 foreign ſhore. In the Second Dok, 
we meet with three or four particulars of 
chis Kind. There Telemachus deſires 
the ſuitors (as it is in Homer) to leave 
him, and be quiet; as in Mr. Pope, -to(b) 
riſe is his aid. There the ſame Prince 
is ſaid to draw his hazd gently out of that 
of Autinous ; inſtead of which the Trun- 
flation, I think, tells us that be eu. d; 
caught away his hand (© Benaty ; and 
frode away in a paffon. Lis the ſame 
Caſe with Mentor in the; Council : he 
role to make a f peech to them, with (as 
the Greek ſignifies) Hau en air; 
but in the Exgliub, 

2 rss he rode he cat his Eyes acownd. 


That Joſs 4 with rege; dab ſpoke, he fer 


Theſe look like contrarietics between 
Homer, and his "Tranſlator ; there ſeem 


to be a few others, berween patty | n 
the Tranſlation it ſelf. 


(0 B. 8. 585. F, 524 . e 
982,77. g. 70. 

£7495 lt, wi We ies 1e a1, 
Tat gut. — 6.5, 362. 8 3208. 
Dee are ger j,ẽjn 
———— 14 J. 2, 259. 8,22. "There 


of it, {peaks as if jt was ( 
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140 EVENNG the Tb. 
There is a part of Memm speech 
the Fifth Oadyſley, and — 1 
the deſcription of Lachæa, an uninhabit- 
edIfland, which (I remember) I mention d 
to you formerly, as Examples of this In- 
conſiſtency. Such indeed they appear d 
to me, even after a ſecond and thirdRead- 
ing: but upon conſulting the Original, 
I at laſt found them to be capable of x 
conſiſtent Meaning. However it is to be 
wiſh'd, that the Tranſlator had ſet them 
in a clearer light: for in one, the rea- 
der will be apt to imagine, that the Poet 
ſpeaks of (a) Inhabitants in a deſart Coun- 
try; and in the other, that Mercur is 
ſaid to have been (b) vaſtly delighted with 
the fight of Calypſo's Iſland, and wt # 
_ been delighted at all with the fight 
ot NK. s + 1 53 + heart are 
In another place (I take it to be in 
the very firſt Book of the Odyſſey) Tele- 
machus ſays, that his Father is (e) Dead, 
and that he is wandering from Country 
to Country, at the ſame article of time: 
Thus too we hear the Sea, call'd the (4) 
foaming Flood, in one Line; and in the 
very next, tis the Level ſurface of the dee). 


(8) Book 9. Compare Verſe 143, with 147. 
(5) Book 5. Compare Verſe 98, with 14% 
ic) B. 1, 299, and 30g. (4) B. 5.65. 10 


* — 2 — * <a 2 ende un 18 - 9 * . 


As for meer Adab (Where a Verſe 
carries ſomething of Blunder in the ſound 
of it) I have taken bur little notice of 
them; and ſhall only mention two or 
three, juſt to ſhew,that the greateſtriters 
are capable of falling into ſuch Exrors, as 
will be diſcernible to the meaneſt Readers. 


(o fro, Goddeſs? hi 4 h brett e. 


—is a Line of this. kind: and the 
Lp a PPrAr re Every, one 


; 


U ade 1 2 e. thy mind, 
Sec cole d or turm of nern g 


Tbere is @ Verle juſt come into my 
bead, in which Mr. Pope may be thought 
to talk of (c) Seeing a Sound ; and in ano- 
ther we are told of a place fo (d) 25 
that you cuu d not to the bottom of 

I know not, w 4 Rap rar 
would not think that the is oe 
tween the Expreſions ,, 5 * is 
laid, to be 

—_—_ GL 4 to mourn, 


(9) B 1, 451. 08. 5, 214. (4) B. 5, 40. 

bun kom their thrones chy kindred Monarchs fiek- 
(4) Nor the fleet arrow from the rwanging bow, 
dent with full force cou'd reach the depth below. 


12, 192, 
(s) Bitter 


F - 2 I * , 
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( a) Bitter Conſtraint, erromeows ane lem , 


And whe ane ſpeaks of % ; 


14 5 314 17 my 
0) Deeds then e., A pu ARG " | 


but theſs, and fach like trifles; 1 ſhall 
leave to thoſe; who are fond of finding 
faults; and whom I can own . 
envy to have a greater Niceneſs, and 
Curioſity in Verbal Criticiſm, , than! fret 
T deſire to ha xe. wk 

' Theſe; tho? leſs eee 
| in a poetical Character, are mach more 
obvious to every Eye, than the greatet 
defects of a Poem: and will be-alwajs 
obſery'd upon, with'more'ſearn\aideon- 
tempt, than any other; they border on 
Ridicule; and that is a thin Which wil 
ever be agreeable to 7ittle Nate That 
Verſe of Sir Richard Blackmore's, in 
which he deſcribes (c) the Yeſt of a f- 
red Pi ; and that in one of Mr. Dryden: 
Trapedies, which ſpeaks of (a) Sine 
invading the Ear, has probably been fe- 
ry many times more, than the 

ine he ever wrote, This is low enough 

(a) B. 1, 300. (4B. 1,401. pra Fog 
(c) A painted Veſt prince Yoltigern had n 
Which from a Naked Pit his 1 won. 


4d) What horrid ſilence does invade my Ear? f 


3 


Years: it ſhews how ill natur d the 


World is; but people will haye their 

Laugh: and tis vaſtly eaſier to Ridicule, 

than to Admire. 2 
It is this ſort gf Men, Philypſus, au 

a clan of others, equally malicious anc 

more gloomy than the former, who have 

brought the name of Criticł into ſuch 


contempt 2995 us J While thoſe. have 
imagined, that Sneering and Malice are 


the beſt titles to Wit 855 and theſe were 


of opinion, That zo find; fault it $0/Critis 


ie. How. different from this was the 
method of the Antient Criticks of Greece 
and Rome? Indeed Criticiſm, as firſt. in- 
ſtituted by Ariſtotle, was deſign d for a 
Standard of judging well; to give an in- 
ſight into the Excellencies of Authors, 
and to diſcern their Faults. There was 
a time, when it was a ſtudy highly ra- 
tional; far from borrowing its force from 
Ridicule and Falſe Wit, it ſhou'd pro- 
ceed upon known Rules and eſtahliſh d 
Meaſures. I do not ſay but What the 
beſt Criticks may have approved of par- 
ticular Lines, without being capable of 
aſigning the Reaſons why they pleas d 
them ſo greatly. Lou often ſee a Face 
Vhich is very taking, without any regu- 

| | larity 


l 


— enhie a 


' every, 


5 ther ; I "He Tp at large; 


ö 8 — Do 


6 > = © — 


100 3 


lariry 3 
ho 


lach one as pl. 
ho % as pleaſe 


an give the 
Reaſo s being leds d With k 
Seeds Mi g we ſcul quoi J, 4 Ya 
as Beauty. However molt cn 


8 157557 ticular n i 


8 


ea les: — JED that dur | 
whoſe.” 218 ee 17 amery = {the 
But. it ;snor eyough gh that Obie i ls 
rational; ; it ſhou'd ever he Human and 
Good-natur'd. ep the Deſig 
great, the n ſition juſt, che be Pele 
1 go 


058 lively and the Lawgua 
pood and Aiden. 585 Work Ye 

to be commended; cho iht Phet, e in 

particular town: « may ay hape fallen into 


| faults; nay into ſome, Which took 
rey 


51 — de Fe 
fingly.” / l he 
Roman i ays it doe 5 1 15 


Fhat where there dre more e tht 

Faults in a Pom, that PM; to be pro 
nounced good. And ane of the greatel 

Criticks' among the Greek, carties't faty 

9 ) That thett 
at 


Tb hing 4 


0 dee avenge: Ci 12 | 
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EvexiX@ the Tπ.]¹]n:”m)q I 
lan above the obſervation of litris-Ciz4 
umltances Aud That «Poet 'of & 
enerous Spirit wich Nute, is greatly 
referable to a lo wary” Writer WA 
ur hen. 11934 en 
"Agrecable to this wits the behayiew? 
{ theſe great Men intaying down rules, 
r making obſervations = their intentiom 
5 to diſtinguiſh the beauties of 'Lah- 
nd vices of either Leu find theny ro 
Ie been in Love with the Charms of 


loquence, and the true Spirit af Poetry, 
rherever they meet wirn them. They 
ike not that fnarling Satisfaction im find 

g faults, which many of their pretend 
l Succeflors are ſo full of in -their- wri- 
"gs. Indeed they very freely pointed 
ut the miſtakes and vices of 'the greats 
Writers: but theif ehief ddiphin this 
zis, that ſach of their” remarks might 
erre as Buoys to ſlew where” former 
entures had mifcarried, and to prevent 
hers from running upon the fame Shal- 
ws. This was the Spirit of the Anti- 
. Criticks. Their Fate was according” 
their Merit: they fil remain among 
s, and are read with pleuſure and ap- 
lauſe: whilſt Zolls, che only Modern: 


wick of rhe Antients, has left N 
N behin 


* 


D ID 


— 


behind him, except the odious memor. 
of his Impotence and e 
Our modern Zoilus s(interyes'd Phijp- 
Jus) are very eaſily known. They run 
don the performances of the bell ri. 
ters with heat and nqiſe: every thing 
is a fault with them. They will go re- 
ys ha a Poem, with à con- 
ant frown upon them; and think then- 
ſelves obliged to find miſtakes ur nonſenſe 
in every Line of it: they condemn by 
Tale, and cenſure by the Siet. Nothing 
is more probable, than that from; the 
Poem, they dome to quarrel with the 
moral Character, and even natural In- 
perſections, have a ſhare in their obſer- 
vations: and in a word, they labour 
bard to: convince you, that they are bad 
Chriſtians as well as bad Criticks. The 
beſt of it is, their attacks are as weak, 
as they are violent; they have but little, 
of Courage, tho they make fo great 
Noiſe with it: and are like a ſort af 
Currs that bark moſt, and run the ſoon- 
eſt. The Character that was given of 
the French, as Warriors, is true of thele 
People, as Writers: They behave them- 
ſelves fiercer than Men, in the onlet; 
and in the ſhock, are feebler than f, 
! 
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Evkxixe the TRR 14% 
I think you cannot be too ſevere upon 
them , reſum'd Antiphans : they are a 
Contradiction to true Cxiticiſm; as the 
always ſhew the greateſt malice again 
'- Wl exery thing, that deſerves the moſt to 
abe commended. Mr. Pope has had the 
ate to be attack d theſe Animals: 
and indeed I do not fee how he could 
void it. He has too many excellencies 
to let them ſleep in quien. 
Vi Tis certain that the faults of a. Wri- 
"> Wer (and never was any Writer without 
i 9 ought to be obſerved ; and the 
more excellent an Author is, the more 
neceſſary is ſuch a Work. But this is 
. te Drudgery of Criticiſm : the Pleaſure 
and the Profit are on the other ſide. 
We ought to ſhew ſaults, but we ought 
never to ſhew malice.” And beſide the 
general good Nature which is owing to 
thole Great Men, who have eminently 
oblig d the World by their Labours 3 
there are particular allowances to be 


* 

bn made in this laſt work of the greateſt 
Fl Foet of our Age. Nothing in the World 
mW wore laborious, than Tranſlation; 
mM." especially when the Piece is engag d 
oe and muſt go on. Tis extremely 
hat liicult to keep up the Spirit of Poetry 


n another's Compoſitions, tho you catch 
18 9:52 ee ell 


148 EvmNiNe che Tn 
all che (a) apteſt Moment; and never 
employ the Mind, but when there IS an 
Inpetus comes upon it tom ard that pur. 
ticular buſineſs :- and this Difficulty 8 
greatl enereas d, where a Man Cannot 
well ſet down te ir, only at ſuck times 
as his Muſe is in a good:Hamour; but 

may be obliged, in a manner, to Write 
by the Hour, and upon fixt returns. | 
know not how far this wastheCafſe with 
Mr. Pope, in this performance: but 
wherever it was, the Poet will be littie 
more than a common Man: He is, at 
ſuch times, much the ſame as a Prophet 
without his Aflatu . 
Heſide this, I muſt repeati what Thare 

_ ſaid ſo often: The conſtant returns d 
Rhime unavoidably unnerte à Poem 

Ibe Age is in Love with this Weaknels 
and Mr. Pope, in indulging their humour 
has taken much from, the ſtrength of hi 
Genius: had he been leſs obliging to ths 

taſte of his Readers, his pertormand 
might have been more ſine wy, and more 
compleat. This ought certainly to b. 
taken into the account: and Wherever 
the Tranſlation ſalls ſhort of the fort 
and nervouſnefs of Homer, weought ca 
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Eykxiwe the TH. 149 
tantly to ask our ſelves this queſtion; 
Whether Homer himſelf cou'd have car- 
ried it farther, had he wrote (as Mr. Pope 
does) in Engliſh, and in Raine? . 

'Tis true, all this may be ſaid of his 
Tranſlation of the Mad; but if that 
piece exceed this of the Odyſſey, it is ve- 
ry natural upon other Accounts that it 
ſhou'd do ſo: Homer exceeds himſelf in 
that Poem. — Great Actions ſtrike the 
Soul with rapidity; while all the things 
that relate to lower Life, are leſs vigo- 
rous and affecting: The deſcription. 
of Warriors and moral Precepts have a 
eerry different effect, on the writers them 
1 ſelves; thoſe aſſiſt the Poetical flame; 
Ja hne theſe fling the Mind into a more 
"" Wl (edentary Poſture, *T'is natural almoſt 


eb c . People to ſleep at Sermons : But a 
ch Battle rouzes and animates the Specta- 
tl tors, as well as thoſe who are engaged. 


n it. Thus there muſt be leſs ſpirit in 
a the Writer, as well as leſs attentiveneſs 
in the Reader of the Odyſſey: and a Tran- 
aal letion of it, even from one and the ſame 
Hand, cou'd not fairly be expected to 
equal a Tranſlation of theZiad. TheRea- 
er and the Poet have both of them the diſs 
( rantage of a cooler and more unactive 
object: A Poet (as Age always is) vaſtly 
ad talkative; A Fable laid infinitely lowen; 
N 3. and. 


5 


Rocks? — 


Shuns the dire rocks: in vin A. 


* * * 9 bs \ 
7 © a * y — I wn , 
« * I 4 ä 


wn Bense i A 


and a Dittion, almoſt _ Perperna}in man 
very different from Homer „in all his vi. 
gour, deſeribing the Paſſion of Achter, 
and ſounding out the Wars of theGrerks, 
with an air the molt martial and aims. 
e can be pormarin brd 5, 
up from Wer 
al as ab perceivd that he had 
finih'd; I was unwilling to im 


[ 


you (fays he) otherwiſe I ſheu d hare 


obſerv'd on a verſe or two, which you 
repeated, as rough, and ef a bad tum 
What were thoſe” Lines of we Rick, 


which you mention'd, juſt now N Of the 


I remember them ny: 
No Bird of air, no Dove of titten win 


nen rocks mera einne, 


The fame fps Plus Hh 
that other verſe /; 


Aich Tapeſtry, RF wh inwoven "my 


Gund indeed rough; but too me ter 
roughneſs, is their beauty i the tum d 
them frems deſigu d; en 
0 — —— — I rhat 
be the beg pardon, . 
e the ecken, ha 


8 


SESER @ 2 


and gingle of ſyllables; L Thou'd be one 
of the firlt among the admirers˙f Sand; 
whenever it is made ſetvicrable to nature 


and true ſenſe. That is the Art (fays - 


Piibpſus) and the Maſtery, for hieb 1 


who took up that great Rule of be Sand: = 


leing a comment ou the Senſe, and enfore'd 
it beyond any of the Criticks who went 
before him. To this Writer we-chiefty 
owe the revival of the nobler art of Num- 
bers; and the method of fignifping mo» 
tions, and actions, aud all that wait vas 
riety of our own paſſions by Swuads. In 
his incomparable, Efſay on Cvirixiſm, tis 
Writer has given us the beſt Adviſes, and 
interwove the moſt beautiful Examples 
into them, in a manner that will always 


be admired. The:firſt.Staxza, in his O 


on St. Cacilia's Day, is the fulleſt Prizes 
of this kind perhaps: extant in any Lan- 
guage: tis it ſelf a perfect Conſort. In 
the Tranſlations of Momey we find him 


very frequent, and very juſt, in the fame + 


manner of Expreſſing things: I call it 5 
and cou'd almoſt be perſaded ro-think 
it a better way of Expreſſing; chan in rhe 
common way of JPords.  "Thelt have a 
Senſe affrxt to them by Cuſtom; while 
the other ſpeaks by the Ideus of things; 


EBwxms the TAD. 11 
to meer harmony, and, the ſtated etutus 


That 


TY 


Mr. 


152 . EVEN NG the Tun 
That is a flowing, variable help; this 
the Voice of Nature, and a ſore; 


werſal Poetical Language. 
Pope affords us infinity Eeample 


41 , 


WEE , 8 7 
n r 


of Un 


4 this Beauty in his Tranſlation of the 


Odyſſey; it wou'd be endleſs to 


them all, or to admire them as they de- 
ſerre · But ainidſt all this variety vs 
is a ſingle Point, which have. obſers' 
more than any of the reſt :" Whenever 
the Poet is Gala of the watry Ele- 
ment, or any thin Seines, to it, his 


management of 


freque 


The veſſel light along the level glides- 
dand flow; wich penſivelook;- 
Thus to the mae train l ſpoke. 


1 


Then riſing 


9 SE 


unds is particular 
uent and beautiful! 


Ihho' it might not be much dbſerv'd 
at the firſt view, I know no place where 
a a greater variety of things are expreſo d 
this way, than in the Twelfth Ochley; 
*Tis where Ulyſſes is giving an account 
of his ſetting. fail from the. Iſland of 
Circe. wt : A 4 


ne 


3 813. We th f inte hi OY 
Then bending to the ſtroke, their'oars t 


e 


o their broad breaſts, and ſwift tlie galley fiev. 
U ſprung a brisker breeze ; with freſhning gales 
The friendly Goddeſs ſtretch d the ſwelling fails; 
We drop our oars: at eaſe the pilot guides; 
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The objects ffift perpetually in cheie 
Lines; and yet there is nota ſingle peri- 
od or pauſe in them, the ſound and turn 
of which does not agree perfectly, with 
the ſentiment: I do not imend to en- 
large much upon them; but had it been 
wrote in the Days of Dionyfius Haltcar= 
naſſæus, I doubt not but he wou'd have 

giren us a Diſſertation, on a paſſa 

| which ſo variouſly expreſſes that 55 
which he was Rene fond. That 
is the Critick, I think, ſays Antiphans, 
who firſt (a) obſerv d this Beauty in the 
noted Deſcription of Siſyphus his Stone? 
Yes, anſwer'd Phi/ypſas ; and every one 
knows how perfectly well the excellence 
of that Paſſage is preſery'd () in Mr. 
pes Traufe Coe en enen, 
Words give us the bare Ideas of things; 
but words, thus managed, impreſs them 
very ſtrongly and ſenſibly upon the mind; 
Do you not perceive the Storm riſing (c) 
Wien the wild Winds ubiſtle o en the main? 
and are you not in the midſt of it When 
(d) Eaſt, Weſt together roar, and South 
and North roll mountains to the Shore ? 


Per * 2 * * 
* * 1 „ » — —ê— 
— „ *— 1 e \ + wth a a * 
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(a) Nlvgi aurfigens Salt: P. 29. Ed: R. Steph. 
b) B. 11, 735. Ke 93. (e) B. 12, 379. 


Then 


(d) B. 5, 380. 0 6 07 | 
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11 here Charybais fills the ſea with ſtorms, 


And in ſoft mazes! 5 A ſilver ride-” 2 {pride 


oe” to 40 the ee of his've erſ 


Then are we hurried o er the Deep, 
ſee all the rocks and dangers s 2 


(a) Dice Scyls there a ſegne of 1 


When the tide ruſhes from her fumbling caves © 
The tough rock roars ;rumultuous boil the wives 
hey roſs ; they foam, —— 


The next moment if the Poet plea 
( like the Damon he ſpeaks of): He «an 
make all as gentle and ere ve, & as it Was 
before rough and boiſtrous. 


(6) Sunk are at n the winds { : * ar FA 
And waves below, at once forget to move: 
Some Demon calm'd the air,and ſmoogk'd the deep, 
Huſh'd the loud I $1065, ud charm . 


5 


Did you erer Ge a more perſect Calm? 
Yet ſmooth and huſh'd as "ek Lines, 
are, you may eaſily perceive a dillerence 
between the deſcription. of à ſtill Sea, 
and the ealy beavriful ul current of aRiver 


\ )Smooth flows. the gentle "Tc with wanten 


How happy is the hand 2 the Poet 
and what a Command has he of Na- 


i 1 85 e 11 75 5 
(a) B. 12, 280. = B. 12, FRB 1.755 
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ſpeak his Sentiments; Thus to paint 
eren ſounds; and to draw by Meaſures, 
what does not come under the power 
of the Pencil? In this Writer, Sir 
John Denham's Wiſh is effected: His 
Lines always flow as his Subject; 6 


Tho' deep, yet clear; tho 222 t not dull i 
strong, without rage; without oerflowing full, 
I thank you (ſays Antiphaus bowing) 
I thank you, my dear lee for this 
unexpected view of one of the greateſt 
Beauties in Poetry, I cou'd willing! 
ſtay to hear you farther on this Head, 
and am perfectly angry with the Night - 
for wearing away ſo faſt. I hope we 
ſhall ſoon find an opportunity of reſu- 
ming the Subje& anfiver'd Philypſus) 1 
need not tell you how agreeable it is to 
me, even to be convinc'd of my Errors 
by Antiphaus; and I'm fatisfy'd that 
you take a delight in any occaſion of 
admiring Mr. Pope. I beg you would 
tell me 22 do you not approve 
of him in ſome points, more than you 


1 


have formerly? I do not know how it 
ls, (ſays Aut iphaus) but I ſeem to be both 
more pleas'd, and more diſpleas d with 
him, than I was before this enquiry: 
his Excellencies, from the light in which 
jou haye ſet them, ſtrike me more _ 

ably 


. 
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2 ever; but then gh l 
12 into his Defects as diade the 
too the more groſs and vidible:- Ho 
ever (coneluded Philpgſus)! ipou'iwillallil 
acknowledge with me, Than lt fal . 
the faults of a Mau, bat his beauties are thi 
beauties of an Angel,—You. don't ſeem to 
Hike che word it may 1 182 
tbo high ; but T mean only of 

N um,, Gi. DN a. 
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"FTER tuving es | 


themſelves fo far, we may 


£4 imagine that. Autiphaus and 


Philypſus © waited with a 

deal of Impatience 

| the remaining Part of 
the Odyſſey. As it Happen d, they were 


both in Town, before it appear'd in Pub- 
lick ; and Philypſus, who was the warmer 


of the two, us d to enquite almoſt every 
day at Lintor's how the Preſs went on. 
He grew ſtill the more eager, a the 
time drew nearer * and the firſt moment 


he cou'd procure it in Sheets, Ge ſet down 


to them with all the Pleaſure, and all the 


* 


him in their former Enquiries.” © 


dererity, that. Antiphams had preach d up to : 


4 
= 


4. 


f 
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In the time that was taken up by thi 
agreeable Search he call d often upa 
that Friend, with whom he ſhar d his 
Studies as well as his Affections. Thie 
Was rather a Dividing, than Leaving hi 
© Purſuits: for he ſcarce ever ſaw Au 
= , Fern ae ſomething > 
the Odylley ing his Sentiment 
in return. i WE 620 bd e 

thorough the Poem, 52 6 went e 
Ay to a Meeting in ſome pla 
where they might talk more at large up- 
on that Head. By gogd luck giphn 
Was perfectly diſengag d: is a fine 

Evening, ſays he; and if you pleaſe ut 

5 will take a turn togethe ig the Gat 
gens of Horatio: ſince wie cannot enjoy 

a by s Company, at leaſt let us make ul 

4 0 that Liberty he has left With w 

„There we ſhall be retir'd from in 
Noiſe, and Buſtle of the 'Townz and 
ſafe from every ſort of Interruption 

_ Philypſus was extremely pleas d to fi 
him fo ready: they ſtept together into 
his Coach, which drove Car. huh to 
Horatio 8, "and ſer them donn at th 

_ Gates which lead. into the Great: Wal 
of the Garden. 

After a turn or two there, * fi 
down > the ſide. of a Fountain, full 1 
fi glit 0 the Thames , „ which. f 


9 0 = 42 


EvRxIxd the E 
te bottom of the Walk. The Walk 
ſelf makes a ſine Viſto in its De- 
ſcent to the River: at a diſtance; you 
ee the Fields and Hills; at firſt i an 
aly Aſcent varied into Paſture ahd A 
rable, and then riſing unequally; and 
orerd here and there with Woods, 
ill they are inſenſibly loſt in a bluiſn 
| of the Clouds. The agreeable- 
neſs of the Place made bag forget 
himſelf for a few Moments: he Was 
aken up wholly in wandering with his 
Eye, ſometimes over thoſe beautiful Gar- 
gens, and ſometimes over the irregular 
Proſpect that lay before them. At laſt 
recollecting himſelf and turning to At- 
haus, There is a difference (ſays he) 
in the agreeable Senſe I feel at preſent 
from the delightful Views on all ſides 
- of us, which may partly confirm what 
| We were talking of juſt before we far 

down.“ Does not this!Maſter-piece of 
\r, with all its Symmetry and Juſtneſs 
of Proportions, ſtrike the Mind in a fee-' | 
ler manner, than that Landskape of Na- | 
ture in its infinite Irregularity? Theſe | 
meaſured Riſes and Falls; in Slopes an- 
Wering each other, Thoſe Groves ter- 
minating every way in an exactneſs of 
fgure, Theſe Walks intereraſſiug with 


0 


— , - — — — — 


out confuſion, and uniting ſo happily, 
A 2 dann 
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Objects laid out in the 2 
der imaginable. There. is'{omething dd 
this in the Pleaſure which is given us by 
the greateſt Writers. A Noble natun 
Genius, however irregular and uncon- 
fin'd, delights us in a much higher de- 
gree, than the moſt uniform and corres; 
And the Writer who enjoys this freedom 
of Soul, amidſt all his Starts and Errors, 
is greatly to be prefer d to the Jultne" 
ot one, who is too ſevere to commit ⁊ 
Fault, and too cool and phlegmatiek to 
be a Poet. nn. 43 . | 

Such a temper (reply'd-ifiphaws) can 
never produce any thing truly Gre. 
The nobleſt Poet in the World has: nt 
the feweſt Faults : and the ſame Spin 
which qualified Homer to be ſo,” is what 


ery 
Homer ſhew the Greatneſs « 
and where there may be any 


= of this S As foe ny ay pr 
after a Reſearch of ſome care thro 

whole Tranſlation, I find no r nt 
 alltoaltefmy* iftion, That the Beav- 
ties of it are far more numerous ind 


*f far more conſiderable; than Its Bl 
thoſe 


% miſhes: even taking -alf 

9 © for real Blemiſhes, which: we may' 

imagine to be ſuch. 

If the faſhionable Choice FF 15 . he 

| juſtly blameable ; it may 48 juſtiy be ſaid 
that no one moves with" mare freedon 


neſſes of Sound; bac che V of New 
bers in general is great arid handſome! 
What Smoothneſs and Harmony do ve 
find thro the courſe of the Poem; and 
how ſeldom are they interrupted either 
by the Littleneſs, or the Vaſtneſs ol the 
Words ? by the Openneſs of the Vowel, 
the Claſhing of Conſonatits,” or any other 
Roughneſſes whatever: Not to mention 
3 theſe; that Significance of Sound, 
which 1s on__ frequent, and more hap- 
pily practis'd by Mr. in parti 
cular, than vy oy ether of the 15 
Poets. * | As 
E 4 \ 3 


Evan the FoonrH. 54 

As to the Bin; net only the Poem 

but our Language itſelf is enrich d by 
t. Where it is once Mean, it is ia 
many inſtances Great, Noble, and Solemn. 
Where a Simplieity beyond our Taſte is 
to be prefery'd; We may expect forme 
Flatneſles : And it may be to theſe per 
haps we owe that Juſtneſs and Purity, 
which in ſo many places makes us 
ine, that we are converſing with Per- 
Cos of thoſe Firſt Ages of the World, 

in all their Plainneſs and Honeſty of Beha- 
viour. At other times the Narration is 
=_ and the L 
a figurative way of ing, tho''no 
doubt, in ſome "cafes, to exceſs: but 
theſe Exceſſes may well be paſs d over, 
when we conſider, that they proceed 
from Liberties, Which are lightly uſeful 
in rendering the Stile the more various 
and poetical; ſo far, as frequently to im- 
prove upon Homer himſelf, ff.. 
Above all, is that flame and ſpirit dif- 

fus d thro' the whole Poem; and often- | 
times ſo well kept up, as to make us | 
forget, that we are reading a Tranſla- 
on. When we are engagd in the 
Fiece, do not the great and generous Sen- 
timents we meet with p ally, make 


rA. 


a few Thoughts, which have ſometbing 9 
cold or linie in them, appear = 
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able upon the firſt oawan dg Vhu 
Eclairciſements have wWe, and, ho lite 
Obſcurity? What a number of /narurd 
Thoughts „Images, and Defaripticn 
might be produce d, — — 
ſuch Lines in it, as mag ſbem fg he A 
fected, Or toO- Artificial $a Ao 22 = +6413 
Thus which) eyer:way we tum our- 
ſelves, Hog are ve 1 the Poetica. 
Sirit, the Language, or the /erfifucation; 
in each of them the Beauties 


exceed 
the Defects. It is with this Notion we 


ought to proceed in our, Enquiries: we 
mu carry this Thought all weng with 
us. Let us remember Philyp/us,.. That 
ll human Excellence ſta * 
Compariſon: that no one is without 
Faults, and that very few axrive in 
© any tolerable degree towards Perſedti. 
7 on: That Mr. Pope does not oniy ap- 
- pear among the Few, but that- his Su- 
Periority * every way viſible : It wc 
© Compare his Compoſitions in Cogn! 
© with | thoſe of our other Poets, tie 
0 Dienreen is as great, as when ve 
compare the Blemiſhes of his un 
7 « Poetry, with the Beauties, which every 
© where abound. i In it. red 
Some of theſe we are now to 
and we may enter on this View with the 


wy e, as we * the A 


18 


* * 
Evening the FoukTe, g 
tage of Mr. Pa on Obſervations in ſe- 
veral Points, both as to thoſe things, in 
which he met with the greateſt difficul- 
ty; and the Methods e has taken of | 
riling his Languages and improving the 


\ . 


Verfificationc” 77A 22 47 TOR 

One of the greateſt Sources of raiſing, 

25 well as enlarging the Poetical Lan- 

guage, is by inventing New Words, or 

importing old Ones from a foreign Soil. 

Words, when they are us d yulgarly, 

grow mean: Like other Faſhions, when 

their uſe is once got among the Populace, 

they ſoon begin to be rejected by the 

politer Part of the World. This it is 

(as (a) the Gentlemen of Port Nopal very 

juſtly obſerve) which neceſfitates the 

introducing of New Words into every 

Language; it occaſions a continua Decay, 

and demands continual Supplies. Thus 

whoever has a Felicity this way, is a 

Benefactor to the'Publick : he adds fo 

much to the Bank; and gives his Aſſiſt=  - 

ance in ſupporting the preſent Credit of | 
It wou'd be equally trifling and la- | 

borious, to give all the rcutar” In- 

ances of this Verſion's enriching, dur 

Language. It is every where viſible; there 

— — —— 

(4 Art de bien Parler, Part 1. Chap. Sed 3. 
| 2 is 
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and are extremely 


A thing much more difficult than em- 
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is no * a Books in ce o , with 
out obſerving it frequently. Lou wil 
almoſt conſtantly find his new Words to 


be apt, eaſy, and poeticab Sometimes he 


introduces the Expreſſions, aud eyen the 
Peculiaritief of other Languages into ou 


on: Theſe, when unforo d, _ 


very! particularly, by. the Variety, and 


e aa they bring along With them, 
e admire" the Stranger in dur Habit; 
taken to ſee him 
look as free and eaſy as if be were # 
Native, and had been acer re 
Engliſh. | | 14-4638 

The Poet has the {ame Art, ad De. 
licacy in Connecting two Words into one, 


ing. he Union is proper and inſenſ 
ble; there is no Knot, where they arc 
ingrafted : in ſhort, they (a) may be ſaid 
rather to gro into one another, than 
to be brought together by Att. 


. do not ſay, that this hits ſo ha- 
| de J 5 7 the Inſtances; there may 


be ( me Words leſs tractable, ot 
leſs [Rarragnigus dag — But in in 


a Thus - 4 fs Ween 


ee e [erp leren. marc 7 


+) 3 | 
..4 


2 mate, Cc. in the 


Even the Fobnfff. 11 
general we may affirm, that as his 
Tranſlation is Wrought off from à Lan- 
guage, which in this Reſpect bes greatly EX= 
ceeds all that ever were; So the Imira- 
tions of it, this way; are unuſuallyBeauti- 
ſal and Harmonious. - * 
Todeviate from the grid Rules which 
Grammarianswou'd impoſe on Words, ei- 
ther ſingle, or as they ſtand in their relati- 
ons to one another, gives an agreeable un- 
common Air to Language; but in the very 
Notion of it carries mething of diffi- 
culty, and niceneſs along with it. Mr. 
Pope ſeems to have thought it the ſaſeſt 
way in ſuch Caſes to follow or reſemble 
thoſe Deviations, which have been al- 
ready Authoriz d by ſome Maſterly hand: 
and where he ſtrikes more boldly 125 any 
new Freedom, hes generally — 3 
giving things fuch an Openneſs that they 
may neither perplex the "Gone," hor ert 
barraſs the Period. | 
ele 
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A thing more uſeful aud 
chan either of theſe, is to turn the ſtream AZ 
of Words out of their common Chan- 2 


nel.—There is a good deal of Stiffneſs; 


which yet attends our Language, from 
the ſtated order of Words in ſueni à re- 
peated Succeſſion: and tho? we are much 
treer than our Neighbours the French 
in this particular, I ſhou 'd be 9 
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toward this: he is ſometimes bold in 


air: he tranſpoſes - 
by. his n often in in- 


have ſucceeded in it before... 
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Doctor, wou d 4 as ſtrictly upon 


of an 


niable Authorities; diſpoſes uf the th 


may: be 21 d eren the Poetical 


wands the Liberties Grd: 
and Romans. Mr. Pape fro francs 


rying the expected range of Wands, t» 
give his Sentences a ne and 


their arder, /often 


1Iwou'd not have a cli ma 
Tian, or two, over hear me:commendiny 

theſ. Liberties ſo freely: it wou d ter- 
tainly coſt one a Diſpute. Lou-nine th 
: they are as ſtrict in the Punt 

lio's of Words, as ſome way 
are in the little Points of Behaviour. 1 
warrant you, your - Neighbour, wy 


Nominative Caſe s Dow. the —2 
as Micguefort wou d the Precedenc 
mbaſlador : "Tis certain he can 
ſettle all the Rules of Place from unde- 


per- hand with perfect Oeconomy; 4 1 and, 
the whole, would make an Excellent 

Maker of. neee, and: 

Syllables. 

However, with this Goinlemad "7 

there are ſeveral juſt Liberties: Which 


(a) delle: 


: | i 
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ne Hh he Founrs: 52 


us (0 Stile : 0 bi N ro 

ed; win T7 0 Ng _ [ii 

as Among the N — 9 hide 

„ uſt of FA! ita | 

bl g 

ſten 

- 

who 

ns 

Ing ” 

1 becomes 2 4 nt -» 

br aſſume. * 5, bl ine me iu che f 

rival of old Words; Antiquity. aly 

opt carries A ſort of Sol 5.5 5 Ih Fe 

Roughnefſts Ar Is 

wh hit ſtrikes the Mind * "as | | 

chice in Arehitestre; ang” 

"MM tdemſelves haye fre” Lek 

* 7 majeſtick in them. 1 oe — 
wou d no "willing te 

5 (lays Fug but; the” | Head 

1 ing typ Sar ord $ in dine lat 

es, f too provaki 7 Me 1 afy'd | 

5 How have our . — . 


(9) Plurimæ fine Tocution 
"ſe, & in primis 
ſaicis uſurpate erjacm! 
dee T. Trapp's Præl. 
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7 
and a RY 
and A 5 1550 7 1 oo equal betuy 
-and agrecableneſs of 16.08, bd are 15 
ten times in every Sheet of 
| mort 1 1 Gentlemen 87 . a 
nite. ick of People's 2 nl 
"Ad Ye ears backwardfo 
15 furniſhing out Half e wore i 
the, Vocebularies annex d nar and 
|Chancer, . 
Kin for ſome of thoſe Writer erg 
u have, reaſon to h 


et by tis al lo 


on What is y 97 5 
7 gs] e "I 1 
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| el oimagine y.thing chat nature 
I ej „ tha ba 9 880 

Ene there is ne er Wo wh 
bay good uſe.of them. This we ſee 1 in 
3 pieces; not te mention the nE 
) Poem we were W 67 the other Day: 
e Author of which, belide ſeveral other 
aauties, is by no means unha ai his: 


anagement of this ſort of Words. 1 
Tree with you, the Abuſe of 0 
requent, and much to he condemn'd x: 
xerpetual , they run into & MEET. 
ariſm ; and indeed where-eyer they are 
ruſt in, without any other reaſon; en- 
ept their being. Ancient, they give: a. 
Roughneſs and Diſorder, inſtead of the 
er aft : But When they Are 
War here and there with J udgments 
ey ſupport the greatneſs of our Ideas, 
nd reflect a venerableneſs on the'ſubjec. 
ere the Old Oaks, that are left ſtand- 
g in the Gardens of Hibs more 
umerous, that Deſi wes haye too- 


ie nobjer. 
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E 10 
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verbo ei 


| er td the 1 Which 'they 
are us d. We fee by Mr. e Olier: 
FB ob this Head, rhiat he e 
ehefit of. them perfectly well; * 
e ks mew thar e Practiles c ts 
his” 2! 5: and fcaree fer iert 
either the Words of former Seher 
hp Lang guage of Scripture, but where 
5 agk demands a ſolenin and yene- 
15 * | 


Seren 


7 5 are the cher Flettocb ore 1 
99 4 the Poerick' Seile; Jo che che 
to il ven At, 18 the free and various uſe 
of Ep tthers.. No one thing is of greater 
Artie to the Poets for aiſtinguiſhing 
their Language from Proſe.” This bas be. 
 caflon'd thar, y 4) large and” 1 5 
ale of the 4 { much beyond What vi 
find. „ And cho! Homer's 
2 515 Ph 464 dent! in this, than z. 
ny of the Poets wilo Haxe wrote fine 
TOW not any of the Auctent Criticks who 
have ever blam*d him on;that"aecount 
partly from his 1 common liberties 


T's 
this Way, that "MY. 1 
his e, as one .of the: (0) bj ' 
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Eo (E e poets & frequentius & libe. 
PT 4 : Namque Ilie ſatis eſt convent 
—. & ita Denen G, & Hum, 
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guiſbine Markte. it toet. in Homer 
5 lov on ſeveral accounts a peculiar 
ar: and this 'T ranſlation__ nor, nix pre- 
ſerves their proper beauties, but news 
wany Methods of improving upon them. 
Sometimes the Old axe ſet in 4 ſtronger” 
light,and ſometimes New ones added With - 
a peculiar grace: Sometimes ſeyeral are 
applied to the ſame thing, without (a) that 
ſtrictneſs of connexion, Which won d (B) 
latten the energy of them; and where 
the poverty of our Language will not eon: 
rey their full Senſe in the Conciſeneſs of 
the Original, they are enlarged upon in 
the Tranſlation, , and laid more open to 
our vie. „ 8. Nr 
Epithets, Philypſus , like Pictufes in 
Miniature, are often entire deſeriptions 
none Word. This may be either om 
their own ſignificance , or by their im- 
mediate connexion with ſome known oh- 
ect. We ſee the thing, when the Poet 
only mentions the Nodding Creſt. of an 
Hero; and form a larger Idea of Jou, 
rom the ſingle Epithet of Cloud-compel--- 
ling, than we might find in a deſeription - 
more diftuſe. It was. chiefly from (c) 
4 Huge, horrid, vaſt! OA, 5, 2277176. "MW 
(0) Td 816, Kug]e, paaneber}e, 25 Capie 
ehr Dahl een «mica. Dem Phal &. 
) dee Mr. Pope's Note on I. 1, 683, © 
B 3 2 ow 
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22 5 * cal Epirherr, ee 
Poult 1 ſeduntenante his Olympian 
TH as, in Reverſe, we ber ede 
| n in his b --mþ. from our being 
| Fen, ed with ſome Statue, or ki. 
Anrede to which it refers? "Thus when 
Apollo.1s. called the Archer=God, * 
to 5 m emory the reprefentations we 
lp often ſeen of "that Deiry* the 
complent Figure is rais d up in the Mod, 
by. touching upon, | that ngle 'Eireum- 


n 


1 
k 4 'by "the Tame" ballet the 66) 
5 Ep ef ives us the Idea of am 
bje&, Which" Fs been ib ft. 
miliar ro us. Meadows, 3 11 
Rivers, and the Sea'itſelf 
imag d by one well-choſe bert word 125 
that (a), Ae Deſeription of 
Bower, you ſee the 810065 of living green, 
the ders yer be "a dig 
Cyprels, ald its Branches, waving 
Wick the Storm: Ts by Eicker e 
the ancient Poets paint their Ea 
d th er their Wing 


" e our Wn he 
of this 1 we find the Image 
preſery d by a Deſeription 8 full and 
— chuss oy 

| os 0 dee To. 53 45. ; 


pos he Wan 1 rg 
$# 5+ 3G; 07. ana ue Te * 
— e M St creaſing ” 
(3) Oer W "Aztre Trade oh t 9 
ling 
I ſhou'd think that the Gi of 
the Senſe in a larger Compals may often 
be approv * Grp where, we MY | 99h 
driven to it by t erty 0: 
guage. Homer e be hay 15 
advantage. of ſingle Wards! ſo mie 


lronger and more ſignificant , often 
chules to draw out his Sentiments, into 
ſeveral Lines: and ſometimes (4) the very 
ſame Sentiment, which upon other Oe- 
calions he has expreſs'd in one word on- 
ly. May not the ſame Liberty be als 
low d to "his Tranſlators ? i it not a 
fine 3 for bares where Ho- 
mer is ſpeakin enelope's Veil with 
the Epithet of _— only, to ſay that 
"the 'Tranſparent-Veih;: 1-0 Tolls 
(e) Her beauty ſeems and only ſeems to ſhide.!” 
Tho' theſe imaging and deſeriptire 

Epithets are the more Beautiful, thoſe 
which add — and TS are 


(%) od. . 67456. (6) Nees L which iz 
| beautifully expreſs'd by Horace in three words (i- 
mum lubricus aſpici) is enlarged by Homer himſelf, 
on a fit occaſion, into three lines: Fon IX. 


| a, 16, with, 340. 
(c) Od, 18, 2504209 dingy. 
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210 Eynnine the Fourth 

| by no means to be contemn d. This 
way they are of great Service in all &. 
tire; and particularly in that Abuſive- 
neſs, which Homer is not over nice in be- 
ſtowing upon his Gods: they appear 
well in the Ridicule of the Suitors; and 
are ſtrong and vehement in any Am- 
gant Character, particularly in all Con- 
temners of the Gods. I ſhall give yo 
only one inſtance of the latter; from 

Polypheme's Anſwer to Uhſſes: © 


. Fools that you are ! (the monſter made reply, 
His inward fury blazing at his eye) r 
Or ſtrangers diſtant far from our abodes, 

To bid me reverence or regard the Gods. 
Know, that we 9 are a race above 
(-) Thoſe air. bred people, 


, and their goat-nurs'd Jove. 
| You muſt have obſerv' d (Philypſus) ſe- 
veral other Methods of uſing Epithets po- 
etically. I need not mention the peculiar 
fitneſs and ſtrength, which they may ac- 
quire, from the (H) oceaſions on which they 
are us d, or the Light they are ſet in: That 
(c) Subſtantives are ſometimes us d a8 
Epithets; and ſometimes (d) Epithets as Sub- 
ftantives : Sometimes the (e) Met 
convey d this way with a good 


race; 


3 


(s) Od. 9, 330---276. (b) Od. 23, 217. compared 
with verſe 227. (e) Od. 1, 389.299. (a o. 
19, 11091. (e) Od, de, % © :;.v45-444 7 

| | and 


eee 


ance of things from their inverſion in a 


(And floatingForeſts paint the Waves with green, 
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and at others, two Tun, Hs Are 

mixt 1 a very agreeable man- 

ner. Mr. Aadiſon is the firſt I know of, 
that obſery'd upon'theſe; and gave them 
their Name and of this Kind is the (ar 
table Venom in che fourthomyſey, which! an+ 
ſwers (3) his Inſtance of Aurum Frondens 


a 
from Virgil. 
I know not whether I aicgey' e- 
hend you, or not (interpos d 'Philpſut) 
Do You not mean that particular ſort of 
Metaphor, when ſome ſtrange qualiry in 
a thing, is turn'd into an Epit het, and di- 
realy applied to it? — Either that; or 
_ elſe ſome ſtrange Circumſtance applied 
in the ſame manner: in both tis the 
velty and the Surprize, that plenſe us 
I take you, ſays Philypſus; aud believe 
I now fee a farther Reuſon, why al very 
natural Paſſage (in another Poem by Mr. 
Pipe) has always been fo agreeable to me. 
Tis where he ſpeaks of the odd Appear- 


River: I think I can repeat 5 D 16512 

riod I Denen JIN NOTES ain 
Oft in the Stream · The muſing Shepherd ſpies 

The head -· long Mountains andthedownward Skies, 

The warry Landskip of the pendant Woods, 

And abſent trees that tremble in the floods; 

In the clear azure Gleam the Flocks are feen. 


(a) Od 4, 320-230 (b) Addiſon's Miſe, Vol. 1. 
p. 245. 120. (e) Windſor-Foreft, p. 59. folio. Theſe 
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call'd pleafing ; whi 
are terrible (0. And in many caſes 3550 


and even Diſgrace may be defirable. ,.In- 
ſtances of this kind, are very frequent, 
eſpecially among our modern Poets. There 
are (b) many in this Tranſlation: in 

icular, tis this which gives a new 
Air to that gay (c) Speech of Mercury 
in the Eighth Book 
Tho' the Latins us d this agreeable 
Claſh of Ideas, the Greek Poets (as Mr; 
Addiſon (d) obſerves on the former Head) 
wanted Art for it; They, at leaſt the more 
Ancient of them, never join © things 
that ſeem to diſagree, in / fo cloſe an 
Union. Unleſs where Nature her ſelf 
EESS BETS EF 67s 1. — » 
(a) As when the Cyelops, in the height of hit 
good nature, promiſes UI, that he ſhall be the 
laſt he will devour. Od, 9. (5) Od, i, 449-353 
T5, J 399. Otherwiſe 12, 52, 18, 3 Ke. 


(e Verſe 390. 342. (4) Miſe. Vol. r. p. 4% 1% 
. 4 5 i: | | 5 . * 5 


has 


1 —— 


has led the way in an — 

ture of Cogntrarieties: in any point, ex- 

cept that ſingle one, theſe muſt be 21 | 
tirely Improvements on the Original. 
The Misfortune is, that in all Human 
Excellencies there will be an Alloy: 
Faults ſpring out of our Tinprovemetits 
themſelves; and the very methods of 
Beautifying lead often into Blemiſhes. 
The way to any Perfection is full of 
Difficulties and Windings on each ſide; 
and every ſtep out of the right Path 
(tho they ere each other every Mo- 
ment) is a wandering from our Deſign. 
In a word, Phil Ns tis much the ſame 
with Errors Improvements, as it is 
with Pleaſure and Pain in the Philo- 
ſopher's Fable: they are blended together 
in ach a manner, that it is impoſſible to 
come at the one, withagt touching pp 
the other. 

All the Methods which are ud in 
Mr. Pope's r e and which are 
ſo N of great Efficacy towards beau 
lying and improving the Diction, 
may ſometimes fall under a different Cha- 
rader. bers. Ln 


(a) Tbus in be — when we — really 
ſort of viſible Darkneſs, Homer uſes an Epithet o 


the ſame. contrariety: Auginoxd 1659 e Dark- 
neſs ting'd every way wich Light. be wh 433% | 
"FA Among 


r 


Amapg the Words v bieh· are into 
due d from other A our 
wn, there may be (a] ſotne,| high fin 
retain too much of the air of Foreigners: 
As; antiquated Words may (4) Aleokitoo 
Groteſque ,.or have 8: xbugh dilggreet 
blefonnd.. The vety Solemnity of Borie 
tural Expreſſions may ſometimes require 
that chey ſhould: pars be (c) alienated: 
at leaſt it may make them look (ioo hig 
for the Faſſages in which they axe inſette l. 
Next ta the ſimpoming o Words New 
to the Poetical Stiles nis "The varying the 
uſe of the Old: To deviate from the 
ſtrictneſs of Grammar, is what gave a 
Tiſe to Rhetorick; aud ſurely there ae 
Few who wou'd: not prefer all:the heku- 
tiful Fornis and Figures of the Janthr 
(at leaftfor Poetry and ——— Naga 
bare correctneſs, which alone isthe r- 
vince of the former: Yet there AN be 
Innovations on this too harſh or daring ; 
and Figures, that may look more Me 
Patchwork, than trut Ornament in the 
{1 _— Fnetrya rant bob, A 


La) Dexter, circumfuſile, variegate Od, 13,145. | 

- (4)-Seneſchal,.._viands, bev'rage, _ irefull 3, 5 
 (c) Japiter is ſtil d, God (ſimphy 3 04. 31, 
Dubs) Neptune, A God abpye:the Gods, O4, 16). 
(H/ To thee a Son' i gin -O. 18, 0 And- 
Food in the deſkit land, W 
9 Ps 204---175. 
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Te greater danger is, hen the Poet 
aſſumes (a) any m mon Word in a ne 
unuſual „ _ 
ua! „ Amd ity; © | t great 
cauſe TR in 3 1 the 
continue a every Diſpute that een 
kept up for any time in Praſe. Thie 


various Appearances akwords, P us,, 


ſhould not be multiplied. unneceflanily;; 
the Reader is apt to be diſtracted between 
ſo many Lights: and in ſuch a Variety 
may follow the falſe, as well as the true. 

1 have obſervd this particularly in 
Words deri d from other Languages: 
Theſe, yon know, often prevail among 
us very differently from their native ſig- 
njfication. | The Latin ſenſe perhaps is 


e thing, and the 'Enghſ9 uſe another: 


hen this has obtain'd univerſally; we 


ought not to run back to the Latin cm 


ſenſe of the Word, in our uſe of it. AH 
you ſhould, the Learn d themſelves may 
not readily fall into your meaning, and 
the Unlearnid will inevitably miſta ke it. 
It may be enquir d too, how far this 
Tranſlation, may make a yrong uſe af 
Terms borrow:d from any of the Arts 
and Sciences: As where we read of Au- 


_— 


- . AG £ 


— — Were ene 

(a) Flown (with Inſolence) Od. i, 294. Filial 

(for a Daughter) 6, 67. (5) Partial Od. 8, 185. 
Succinks 17, 400. ObjeBed 7, 54. lmplicite 9.5 14. 

C chitrauet, 


26 EvENniNne the For 
chitraues; Colomauet, and the like! 1 
would not produce theſe as undoubted 
faults in the Poetical Stile: tho” the ba- 
niſhing al Technical Words, be laid domn 
by ſome Criticks as a Rule never to be 
tranſgreſs d; Iſhould imagine they might 
be admitted in ſome Caſes ;' even where 
there is not that abſolute neceſſity, either 
of uſing them, or loſing the Senſe of the 
Original. ni! Denen N 9th 
Will not the very thing, on which the 
Rule is founded, allow the departing 
from it ſometimes ? That the Poet writes 
to a Mankind in general; And That le 
ſhould avoid all appearance of Labour, as 
well as Afefation, is very true; and very 
good reaſons they are for his not uſing 
Technical Words, while they carry difh- 
culty and an Air of Affectation about 
them: But if ſuch words ever happen to 
be perfectly Familiarized by the Writing 
of former Poets, or become of common 
Uſe in the World, I ſhould think they 
have the ſame Right to be admitted into 
Poetry (and if not mean, the ſame pro- 
priety) as any other Words, the moſt ob- 
vious and intelligible. Any one may di- 
ſtinguiſh their greater, or leſs fitneſs; on 
this Account, in the deſcription” of Al- 
nous s Palace: in which there are ſeveral 

Inſtances, both of Terms calls, 
il "Rs I 1 an 


ft 
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EvzninG the FourTHi, 27 
and of ſuch as are leſs allowable; under 
one and the ſame vi 
ieee 1651, ene eee as hoes 
The Front appest d with radiant ſplendors WY, 
Bright as the lamp of Night, or orb of 'Day. © 7, 
The walls were maſſy braſs: the Cor niet high” 
Blue metals cn d, in colaurs of the sk : 
Rich plates of gold the folding - doors incaſCo; 
The pillars ſilver, on a brazen baſe; | , 
Gilver the Lintels deep-projeFing o'er, © 
(s) And gold the ringiets that command the door. 
| rm RET CVS diode £t 
Some of theſe 'Termg'are certainly al- 
lowable; And ydu will think perhaps I 
carry the matter too far in another Point, 
which may ſeem as allowable to the full. 
Jou muſt know, I am apt to imagine, 
that not only the more diſſicult Terms of 
Art, but even ſuch Words as ure ( 
uſufp d more particularly in any ſingie 
31 22 ll >) N , 
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(a) Od. 751 1 90. (Thus there is ſomething 
which does not ſound entirely right a theſe lines: 
Full ſnines the Hat her in the filial frame, Od. 4,199. 
He ceas'd : the Nie fk made reply. moe 
Mean time fe WONG e ©2 
Ordain; the/fleeey) cuueh , % f 
The Peers reproachthe ſure Divine of fate. 20,439. 
: Within the * of —— 22,186. 
npeſthumate wich pride. r a, fl 
Th 11 875 freed 0m ME | Pr 9 35 FIN 
There dling He, Bud ceohHU in Nee, 9,16 
The'Stveſbal re buk d in haſte withdrew} 2.4 7.8 
A Cenotaph I raiſe of deathleſs fame. 4, 704. 
| C 2. Proyince, 
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Province, porn prod» > 
in Common. If foy it may requivecams 
| oo — inſerting ſome, that are 4 4 
9; particular Ferſong or 
Far are us'd much in the. 25 
ons, eſpecially in the hola ie MAN 
Diſtinctions: and all in generał chat A 
perplex d, or not to be anderſ rftood vithd 
1 8 118 8 of Bo 
aid I have tired you, Philos, 
view | ſock: a ſtring of dry Mbſervatidhs; 
they mult have their Turn in a viewjel 
this Nature; and to omit what is Ne 
ceſſary, for fear of an imputation of Pe- 
dantry, is perhaps the, r Pedantry 
one can be guilty of. -- 10 104757 
Give me leave to ls more 
the Abuſe of Epithets, as I did 
upon the Uſe of them. Tis the lame 
with theſe, Phily Jus, as with all other 
1 of their being ſo 
very feryiceahle, may lead to 4 larger 
Uſe of them khan is proper: but 5 
this Advantage tog the very thing 
whieh makes them ſo ſtrong and bei- 
tifull, will help to diſcover” any Error 
in their Application: They, ase each 
connected fo immediately, to "their Job- 
ject "that their Impropriety 2 55 wel 
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5 cs 15 9155 thor 1 age 

100 TP „but 1 dare Yay be x d 
not fave” thou ht it” e 5 
Commendation. $4 5 Ra 

To quiz. c nee, a Deſcxiptien 
is really as d, vas to paint a Mur 
Cod, 5 with his Un Lo fie' Whit 


he is; but guftling all over 1 into Streams, 

like ſome of the 

Meramqpboffr:, and by W 

be a de 57 pat OR: th tis ak 
" miſe” Metaphors e . time 155 { 

forming in 26000 Mind a r Türk, T 

what f ſaid; and ener hoy [a 


e 24. 70. Del. 1716. (d Fator, N. 593. 
un + £2 2 Parts 


058990 68 5 ima 1070 1 
Wounds, And 56 od eb in out 
theſe are As er ſep; tex; 
we 
ig Mon nini Goes 55 
ible tothe 11979 
An Error t Trequer 
15 bl. V's t Eon fk 18 
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pre 5 1 7711 4 £88 Who mY 


This in Sine Nia 9 — 
ways aliowabls itt Verſe: however ſuch 
a Lierey is not without its bounds, u 
ſhould it be ſed intemiperitely;” Pup 
(tor inſtande) is ah Epithet very'Frequet 
in the Antient 
Princes? yet it is not to be given to tha 
of all Great Men; nor of Princes — 
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wb 1 181 ans *% — 
be e Lief 4s to miſs the Senſe 7 bis 

Author hues ri 430 * 197.3181 2 17 
| „There may bean e im 4 FRY. 
ehm he che difference of time 4 
ſtances: It may do very Mell to gie dg 
W of N q Mats be oof 

2, to 3 to deſexi 
9955 the Lia | OF e them, 4 


other, rewfargs 3 Ape 3 17 
585 at leaſt it gives the Langua if 


1 Air Yer" e 
ſome reſtraints, they to Lil At 
Action; 8 do not ſuit =. t Aa 
Creatures, when, Dead; e g 1 ſo 
when they are 0 dut in 2 

ar ſerv d up at a Feaſt: this ii 18 8 | 
in a Paſſage relating 00 Penelope , n 


they, % * 5 10 a1 1 144 1222 3918 21 
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(a) of FraTor, t Vip oeh, "ab ——_ 
ES 4rd ir vat Arif. Reb 302, 


Her — 
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GE Nerger 
As Epithets” ound be 2 r- to the 
Pings, or Peron, they „ of; 
ſo muſt we take Cure they are Kill 
proper to the Meraphors c and in 
Allegory, not to confound the Ep irhe ts 
of the Rent, With"th 
Per ſom." ** 8 2 41 
N the Preface to che lliad (b) we have 
an Excellent DiftinRion to this Purpo 
on a known (e) Epithet of A ;*'W. Joh 
*(as we' Ot by — of two 
„Explieations; One al, in reſpect 
« of. the Darts aud Bow, the Enfigns, of 
* that God, x the. other A legorical, with 
regard to the Rays. nl pra, "be there- 
fore in ſach Places, where Apollo is re- 
© preſented as a God in Ferſon, I would 
* uſe the Former” Iatgrpretatien; and 
where the Affeds of the Sum are de- 
5 fcrid'd, 1 F' wou'd/mmake Clivice of the 
© fatter.” | You ſee the" juſtneſs of * the 
Obſervation it may ſerve to explain my 


Meaning better thun 1 could expreſs it 
my ſelf. fil 22029 > VI99197 % 491 7594 bas 


172 ing FH 5 8 30} 


"thoſe of the Feen, | 
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34. EvaninG the FounTy, 

| _ . *Tis- Evident, by the Way, that Mr. 
Pope form'd this . 5.65 his 
Experience in the Progreſs of that I- 
lation: This appears from the ft 
Fart of that Work, d we ſome- 
times find; the Properties and "Effects ay 
Fn ky, Sieve with * 2 

Apollo : thus it is in t — 
ance of that Deity, i 15 the oem. I Shall 


read the Paſſage to, bo 2 * ſomething 
Wear it begins with that beautiful 1 


Silent 4 be 1 bythe 7 oe 


Till ſafe at diſtance to his God e prays, 
That God, who darts around the World bry rays.” 
O Swat heu- ſprung from fair Latina t line} | * 


Tben guar uardian 1225 of Cilla Diete A 
0M Tenedos ador 

And Whole 17 ence gilds on Chryſ 2 Jae res; 

God of the Silver bow'!' thy Shafts employ 

* Aren hrt. an n. deſtroy. 


+477 C458. 973! 1 

bis The Original here docs not once * 
tribute any ching to the Deity hut what 
is perſonaly tis certain the Sun 2 ir 
Effects are hid under this Alle 
but then they muſt be hid; fox ſo 
it appears, it will ceaſe ; to he Alge 
Homer never mixes ſhadows and. reality; 
and as Mr. Pope perceiv'd this in his going 

on with the Poem, I preſume he built 
N e it that excellent Obſervarioh. „ 


36-4 cba. (a) U. 1, 60.42. Au 
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AI Nature iã more 
erident in Epithets 
Reaſon I men tion d before: | And thus, 
you ſee, there are Inconveniences attend 


each Method of improving the Poetical 
Diaiomp/andthetells dang er bears ſome 


Proportion to the — Where 


the fineſt Colourings are moſt viſible, the 
faulty ſtrokes of the Pencil are che ſooner 
perceiv d: and when we meet with the 
greateſt Improvements in a piece, we muſt 


not imagine it to be wholly without de- 


{e& Of all Doctrines, I ſhall never hold 


that, which-ſup any Man to be In- 


fallible : and of all — the Poet of a 
true, free, glowing Spirit, muſt naturally 
be incapable of thing Character. No, 
Philypſus, the-moſt - corre? Writer is he, 
that has the feweſt Faults: and he is the 
nobleſt Poet, . has molt diſtin& Excel- 
lencies. 


You need not repeat; 3 Philypſus, N 


what you have throughly convinc'd me 
of long ſince; Yes, tis the (a) Condi- 
tion of every human Performance not to 
be abſolutely perfect. Lean allow of ſee- 
ing Faults in any the moſt favourite Piece: 
and find a freſh and greater Pleaſure e. e. 


* a) Whoever chinks a faultleſi Piece to fre, 
hinks what f ne er was, nor is, nor e er ſhall be. 
- Popes Eſſay on Criticiſm.” + 


very 
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fect Excellence, »by ia Crearure- clog 
of ſo many Paſſions; as is Man. Wem 
poiſe ourſebves with all the Steadinels 
ve ure Maſlers of; and when theft Di- 
ſturbers will be interfering, the heſt. way 
is to turn their ownArtillery upon chem: 
ant} to play one Paſſion another. 
If che ſuperiour Merit of à Waiteryor 
his engaging Way, is apt to captivate u 
0 far as to raiſe any partial regagus in 
us; we muſt ſtop, and Conſider Hat ur 
oe 10 Truth] the moſt beautifull and 
commanding thing in the World On 
the e „ Where- ever we begin to 
feel a malicious Pleaſure in finding ut 
the Faults of great Men, we muſt Hrenk 
olf that humour as ſoon as pere 


'Paſlages in their Works, and indulęin 
that Delight and Admiration they I 
in us. 
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more engag d thanl ought to be, after all 
my Endeavours: How ſhouldl be, 
cou'd I have that command of my Tem- 
per, Which Antiphuur ſhews upon all Oc- 


I you hav.obſered-apy. thing in me 
of that Nature - (ſays Antiphays, inter- 
rupting him) it is chiefly owing to the 
Obſervance of this Rule, When we 
«are thinking af any particular Paſlage, 
to forget the Character of the Author: 
«and when we are ſpeaking of the Cha- 
„racter of the Author, to forget the 
urn of any particular Paſſage. Our 
Notion of a Poem is not to be influenc'd 
by a few Lines, taken here and there 
from it: the only thing by which it can 
be juſtly determin'dis the Ballance of the 
Account, after reckoning up all itsBeau- 
ties and all its Deſects againſt one ano- 
ther. I mean, not only as to their Num- 
ter, but according to the real Value, or 
Alloy that is in them. But what am I 
doing, Philypſus ? to talk at this rate, 
while I might be enjoying your Qbſer- 
vations? The things I have heard you 
ſpeak of at Different Times, make me 


long to ſee them in one collected View. 


We are here ſafe from the Impertinence 
of Buſineſs, or Viſits :- and may enjoy 
ur ſelves atLarge, without being inter- 
rupted by either.  D 1 
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I am ſenſible (anſwer d Philypſus, after 
a ſhort pauſe) that what you particularly 
mean, is the Improvements in Mr. Pope's 
'Tranſlation, from the many Figures and 
Variations added in that Work :but-a; 
I am not prepared for a regular Account 
of them, You will give me leave to men- 
tion them ' juſt as they come into my 
Thoughts. My happineſs is, that Iſpeak 
to ſo generous a Friend: I know 41 
tiphaus too well to make Apolopies for 
the Weakneſs of my Obſervations, or 
the looſe manner in which I may lay my 
Thoughts before him. 
(a) © To be Char and not to be Mean, 
is the great Excellence of Language. 
A Stile that is made up wholly of pre- 
per Words, will be the cleareſt of any, 
© but at the ſame Time it will neceſſarily 
© be mean: On the Contrary, the im- 
* prov'd figurative Stile is great, butt 
it be Crowded every where with Fi- 
** gures and new Terms, it muſt grow 
dark and barbarous. WM; 
It this Rule be juſt, as it has ever been: 
allow d to be (quite down from the Great 
Father of Criticiſm at Athens, to thole 
who Flouriſh now in the Academy df 
Paris) all Additional Figures in this 


(a) F rom Ariftetle's Lib. de Poet, Caps 22. 
| | - * Tran 


1 


Ev 


ties and Improvements upon the Ori- 
ina. Sui 4 af 
: For my part I ſhould- nor ſtick at car- 
rying this Point farther... I ſhould ima- 
cine, That mn are the Language of 
thePaſſions. Ihe Body it ſelf is agitated, 
and our Features diſcompos d, when the 
Mind is truck violently with any Object: 
and if we ſpeak upon ſuch Qccaſions, 


'is with rapidity and diſorder. We 


burſt out into Exclamations: our Senti- 
ments are quick and violent; and our 
Language interrupted frequently with 


ſuddain Starts, and as ſuddain Pauſes. 


Things appear then more ſtrong and 
largely to the Mind; and we paint them 
in more expreſſive Colours, with a greater 
Energy of Words. Tis this way of 
peaking, that gave riſe to what theCri- 
ticks afterwards call'd Figures. Theſe 
are the beautiful Diſorders of Language; 
they are in our Words What ſuddainAgi- 


tations are in our Minds; and tho? we 


may think them chiefly the effect of Art, 
they are really the moſt natural things 
in Poetry. 4 . * | | 13 
When we are ſtruck ſuddainly with 
joy or Sorrow, Hopes or Fears, we 


break out in a ſhort quick manner of 


D 2 Ex- 
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Tranſlation, which neither darken nor 
perplex the Senſe, are ſo many new Beau- - 
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 Expreffion——Uly/es, in the Habit of 
a ſtranger, finds the good old Laerre; 
ever ſorrowing for his Abſence, and bu- 
ſying himſelf in his Garden, to divert the 
melancholly of his Thoughts. The Hero 
does not diſcover himſelf immediately; 
only juſt mentions to him, that he had ſeen 
Mes in his Travels. That is the point 
Laertes fixes upon: This and you ar: 
landed upon (ſays he) is Ithaca; ö 
But tell me Stranger, be the Truth confeſs'd, 
What years have circled ſince thou ſaw'ſtthatgueſt? 
Thar hapleſs gueſt, alas! for ever gone! 


Wretch that he was! and that I am! my Son! 
If ever Man to miſery Was born, 


() Twas his to ſuffer, and tis mine to mourn! 
Uſees in his Anſwer informs himwhere 
he had met with his Son; and that When 
they parted, he flatter d himſelf with 
hopes of ſeeing him again; but now, be 
found, he mult deſpair of that happinels. 
This was too much for Laertes to bear: 
ve ſee him overcome with Sorrow. "Tis 
now Uly/es's turn to be agitated, and to 
ſpeak his Paſſions in the ſame unpetuous | 
manner: ple, 
He ran, he ſeiz d him with a ſtrict embrace, { 


With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face, 
"I, Im he; Oh Father riſe! Behold, | SY 


(5) Thy fon! ———— 
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You. 174 85 Fallen 1 oe in 
ſhort Et Flaſhes : ſometimes they 
are ſo ſtrong as to permit no more than 
one word or two. When Euryclea by ac- 
cident diſcovers Uly/es, ſhe can only cry 
out (a) My Son (- My King !--- And, where 
any go farther, they — hint at things, 
than mention them: Their Thoughts are 
full of ſtarts, and hurry; they ſpeak 
with vehemence; ; and often end abruptly. 
Thus Ulyſſes, when he diſcovers himſelf 
to Telemachus : 


| lam thy Fathers O my Son! my Son! 


That Father, for whoſe ſake thy days have run 
(+) One ſcene of woe. * 6 


And in another piace, from a different 
P aſſion: 3 * . 
O curſt event! and Oh unlocked for aid! 


M-lanthius, or the women have berray nn 


(:)Oh my hep ! 
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_ Theſe paſſionate Breaks are ont of the 
fineſt things in Poetry. They are as na- 
tural in Anger, as they are in Sorrow 
or Suprizes; and indeed in the former 
are proper ſooner, and upon leſs motives 
far, than in theſe. I know not hoy it 
is, they have a particular aptneſs in all 
Threats; and either intimate very ſtrong- 
ly, or are very well fill d up With ſome 
menacing Action: nin 


3 


q (+) And die I truſt, Ye hall... Na. 


| | | x1 CERN 31354, 
Or, as in the Nineteenth Booker, 


Vagrant be gone before this blazi : brand 2 
(% Shall urge · and wav d it Hing her hand, 


You: have puzzled me, ſays Antiphaus: 
Now for my Life can't I tell which to ap- 
prove of moſt, the expreſſing; or the in- 
timating the Action in ſuch Caſes: this 
requires the greateſt ſtrength in the Poet, 
and the other has greater force"'in his 
Performance. Oh, give me leave to men- 
tion one thing Have you not obſerv d 
a Larger ſort of Break, which is uſed 
artificially in a Poem, to incite the At- 
tention of the Reader? I mean, When 


— 
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the Narration is dropt in the moſt en- 
gaging parts at it, or juſt before ſome iſ! 
very material Incident: This adds a 
double deſire of hearing : the Audience 
generally make it their Requeſt; that 
the Speaker would go on, and inform 
them of the Sequel. Thus it is in the 
Eleventh Odyſſey- Myles in the midſt of 
his Account. of the Infernal Regions (a) 
makes a feint of concluding : we are im- 
mediately told, that the Phæaciam were 
eager to hear him on; and tis obſerva- 
ble, that the very (5) ſame Break, and 
the very ſame Sentiment after it, is imi- 
tated by Virgil. Tis indeed improy'd in 
the latter: he has all the Uſe of Homer's 
ſuſpence, without the Tediouſneſs of 


it. L 
I have often taken notice of this Arti- 
fice, ſays Philypſus. Tis very uſual in 
the Cloſe of the particular Books, not 
only of this Poem, but equally of the 
lliad and Æueid.— Were it not a thing 
pretty obvious in itſelf, I ſhould be apt = 
to imagine, that it was from this practice | 
of Homer and Virgil, that thoſe prudent 


(a) Od. 11, 08---318,——Kn 10 ug--Toor]o, 

| "0 e 333. And V. 369. Alrinous deſires him to pro- 
ce . 

| 20 Donec Calchante miniſtro —— 

Tum vero ardemusſcitari, — Ex. a, 4ooandrog. 

Authors, 
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Authors, Who write for Sale, had learht 
S what isſo common among them: Thus in 
our Books of Adventures and Romance, 
we ſeldom meet with a Firſt Part, Which 
does not break NI e a point of we 
Story, as may: be mo to engage 
Expe dation of the Reader; and to draw 
him in for that moſt tedious thing in the 
World, vulgarly call'd, 4 Second Part. 
There is yet another ſort of Hreaks, 
Antiphaus, which proceed not from the 
Alrxtifice of the Writer, but the Paſſion 
he feels upon ſome great or unexpected 
Calamity. There might be Inſtances, of 
this given from the Poem before us: but 
we muſt go to another Piece of Mr.Pope's 
for the fineſt that ever I met with in my 
Life. Tis in his Charming Ode on Mufick, 
where he is ſpeaking of that great Maſter 
af it; Orphege re 


(a) See wild as thewinds o'er the mountainshe fie, 
Hark Hæmus reſounds with the Bacchinal:s.cries! 
—— Ab, ſee ! he dies. 
Thoſe Paſſions, which break off our 
Language in this manner, and confine it 

to ſhort catches and ſtarts ; when, they 
are wrought up to the higheſt pitch, or 
croud in many of them together upon 


_ „ 


(a) Stanza the 6th. | 
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Such Silences as theſe (pardon me a Para- 


dox as old as (a) Pythagoras his times) are 
the voice of Nature. Dis true in the 
common Method of ſpeaking, there are 
only a few particular Organs coneern d: 
but in ſtronger Emotions, in the violence 
of any Paſſion, the whole Body may be 


talkative. 3 | 
Motion is ſignificant; and each Nerve 
can have its ſhare in making up (what 
our Shakeſpear calls) A kind of Excellent 
Dumb Diſcourſe. | 

To be more plain: Our Paſſions are 
often too ſtrong to be expreſs'd immedi- 
ately by words; they often choak up 
the paſſage for them: and yet at the ſame 
time they are moſt apparent. The more 
any one is a ſtranger to art and diſguiſes, 
the more is he moved on theſe Occaſions : 
theſe Silences are the pure effects of Na- 
ture; and the Deſeriptions of them are 
ſome of the moſt natural, as well as moſt 
beautiful Paſſa ges in the whole Poem. 


(2) Ha. ale & N e (the Diſciples 
of Pythagoras) mri ms 3 wit nn © 
ip 1xv03* GY EN ws i, ml apanr 
Aber, zn g ro Satan A0rOos. Phil. 
Aratus de Vita Apel: Lib. 1. Cap. 1. T0 
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the Mind, are beſt expreſt by Silence. © 
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TheRecovery of Uſyſes is the Incident 
of the greateſt concern to all his Friends, 
and muſt be attended with the ſtrongeſt 


flow of Paſſion in them: accordingly 


they are each too much mov d with the 
diſcovery, to utter their Sentiments on 
that Occaſion. Telemachus is the fixſt to 
whom Des makes himſelf knowu: He 
falls on his Father's Neck, and they con- 
tinue embracing each other, without 
ſpeaking (a) for a conſiderable time. We 
have a like Scene, (5) when he diſcovers 
himſelf to two or three ſele& Friends: 
Good old Laeyrtes, on the ſame Occaſion 
is not only ſilent, but ſcarce (c) able to 
ſupport himſelf, under ſuch an exceſs of 
Paſſion , And the fond, tender - Penelope, 
is quite overcome with it:: 


n sde ſickens, tremble· falls, ind fiints away, 


A Great Surprize, or Extraordinary 
Fright, has the ſame Effect: as in Homers 
(e) Eurylochus, and the Sir Treviſan of 
Spencer, which the (e) Notes mention 
as a Parallel to Eurylochits. Never was 
any Image ſet in a fuller Light than this 
of Sencer tis preſented to our View 


(a) Od. 16, 243220. (b) Od. er, 240---226 
8 Od. 24, 404346. (4) Od. 23, 212-20 
e) Od, 10, 288 246, - | b 
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with all the ſtrength that Poetry is ca- 
pable of. I muſt beg leave to read it to you. 


He anſwer'd nought at all, but adding new 
Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide © 
With ſtony eyes, and heartleſs hoflow'hue, - 
Aſtonifh'd ſtood, as one that had eſpy © 
Infernal furies with their chains unty'd dj ?: 
Him yet again, and yet again bęſpake hy 
The gentle Knight; who nought to him reply'd - 
But trembling every joint, did only quake, 


Admirable Imagery ! and admirable 
Silence! cry'd Antiphaus. But I hope 


you will not be ſo poſſeſs'd with the ex- 


cellence of our Poet, as to forget (a) the 
Ajax of Homer ; whom Ulyſſes beſpeaks a- 
gain, and yet again, without any Anſwer 
at all? Or perhaps this has been obſerv'd 
upon ſo often, that you think it needleſs 
to repeat its Beauties : I don't queſtion 
but you admire it very much. I do ſo 
(anſwer'd Philypſus) and agree entirely 
with the Obſervation. . (b) © That 
* Ajax has more the air of Grandeur 
* when he ſays nothing, than when the 
© Poet makes him fpeak. 1 | 

Mr. Pope does not only follow Homer 
very finely, wherever he has led the Way 
in theſe beautiful Figures ; he ſometimes 


(4) 0a 11. 665--+537, (6) Note ibid. and Longi- 
uns, 0 


heightens, 
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heightens, and ſometimes adds them with 
a great deal of iety. Every one 
ſees how unwilling Calypſo is to part with 
Des: But the Command of mult 
be obey d: and the ſame fondneſs which 
makes her look on the departure of that 
Hero with extreme regret,” engapes her, 
at the ſame time, to aſſiſt him in the con- 
veniences for it. She is always directing 
him, when employ d; and when not, ſe- 
cretly diſſwading him from his Voyege. 
We ſee her buſy, even to Qffici ls, 
in bringing him the Inſtruments; for his 
Work: guiding him to the Foreſt, and 
ſhewing what Trees are fitteſt for his 


P | 1 
| 7 
(s) On the lone Iſlands utmoſt verge there ſtood 
Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 
Whoſe leafleſs ſummits to the skies aſpire, 
Scorch'd by the ſun, or ſear'd by heavenly fire. 
Already dry'd.—— Theſe pointing out to view, 
The nymph juſt ſhew'd him, and with tears with- 
ak [drew. 
This is much better expreſs d than in 
the Original: indeed there we ſcarce 
diſcern that it is a paſſionate Silence. 
Improvements of this kind, Antiphaus, are 
the more to be valu'd, becauſe there is 
not any one thing in Poetry of greater 
Beauty and Energy. 'The Criticks look 


upon 
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upon it as the molt (a) ſublime; unuſual 
part of Eloquence: and tis none of its 
leaſt Advantages, it hits that excel- 
lent Rule they give us, Of („ Leaving. 
ſome things for the Audience to perceive of 
themſelves : Tho it be not told him, e- 
very Man very eaſily finds out the height- 
ning of ſuch a Circumſtance ; and is ſure 
to value it the more, -becauſe he finds it 
out himſelf. In ſhort, theſe are Maſterly 
ſtrokes, and few hands arrive to them in 
their true Excellence. 'Tho' it requires 
the greateſt, Art and Judgment to intro- 
duce it, the Writer when. he has choſe 
the proper Point, ſeems: to be put to no 
pains to rule our Affections: he governs 
all our Paſſions without the Labour of 
Words; and looks as Archimedes would 
to one's fancy, moving the whole World, 
while he fits til himſelf, - -,  » 

Suſpence and Doubt have ſomething of 
this Figure intermixt with them. A 

Speaker heſitating and unreſoly'd, is in 
a State of Halfafilence As we ſee the 
former poetical Silence is obſerv'd in 
Homer every time Ulyſſes diſcovers himſelf 


(4) $0175 A Std,) aim dand apd* 
twTlu bore )' es v wizanopers. Longinus' 
And Cicero: Rarym eſt eloquenter loqui ; 
rarus, eloquenter tacere. Ep, ad Atticum. L. 13. 


() See Dem. Phal. a. 
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to any of his nearer Friends; ſo is Ae 
a mixture of this Doubtfulnels! alſo in 
each of thoſe Interviews: 9 
chus, on that Occaſion; 140 


35 Thou art not=-no, chan s Gan vt not tens Sie; 
| Heaven ſuch illuſion only can impoſe 
(-) By che falſe j joy to aggravate my woes. 5 k | 


The Unraveling of the Doubt is what 
ſtrikes us moſt, both in Laertet and 8 
nelope: in the latter Cafe, this is deferr 
for too long a time ; However as 5 
are, they afford us ſome of the moſt pa- 
thetick Paſſages in the whole Poem. In 
what an affecting Manner does Laerte 
appear to us juſt at thy ppg of his being 
convinc'd, that the nger he is con- 
a wich is his Son? 1 


Smit with the ens which al bis Joubrs explain 
His heart within him melrs » his knees ſuſtain 

Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 
Support him, round the lay'd Ulyſſes thtown: 
He faints, he ſinks with mighty joys oppreſt: 

_ Ulyſſes claſps him to his eager bre: 
Soon as returning Life regains ics Tear, 

And his breath lengthens, and his pulſes beat; 
Yes, I believe, he cries : Almighty Jove! — 
Heaven rules us yet, and Gags there are above. 
(G) 'Tisſo. 5 — 
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As to Penelope: Where a modern would 
have been overjoy d, and caught imme- 
diately at an Occaſion for ſo many rap- 
tures, the Greek Poet chuſes rather to 
ſhew her Prudence, than her Paſſion. I 
believe every. body will agree, that this 
fil Interval is not ill-choſen.: the fault of 
it is, its being carried through too many 
Lines. The Queen, no doubt, ſtruggled 
hard all the While; She had difficulty 
enough in reſtraining herſelf; And the 
moment ſhe is convinc'd,ſhe is all Tender- 
neſs and Paſſion” 


While yet he ſpeaks, h-r powers of life decay, 
She ſickens, trembles, falls and faints away : 
At length recovering to his arms ſhe flew, _ 
And ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt ſhe grew; 
The tears pour'd down amain : And oh, the cries, 
Let not againſt thy Spouſe thine anger riſe !- 
O vers'd in every turn of human art, 
Forgive the weakneſs of a woman's heart 
O let me, let me not thine anger move, . 
That I forbore· thus thus to ſpeak my love; 
Thus in fond kiſſes, while the tranſport warms, 
Pour out my Soul, and die within thy arms! — 
(2) J yield, I yield! my own Ulyſſes lives. 


This unravelling of a Doubt is gene- 
rally follow'd by what is the moſt con- 
trary to it of any thing in the World, 
Precipitation. To doubt of any happy 


le) Od, 23, 240-430. 
| E Wn Circum- | 
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Circumſtance, is to fear that it ſhould 
not prove true. When we are agitated 
by the Expectation of ſome Bliſs, We long 
to indulge that Flow of Spirits which it 
Occaſions; only ſome particular Caution 
forces us to reſtrain them in the midſt of 
their Career: The moment our Doubt is 
clear'd, and the Obſtacle remov'd, they 
ruſh on with the greater Violence and 
Impetuoſity. Then are our Words quiek 
and vehement; We ſpeak ſhort, and faſt; 
A Thouſand things We want to ſay, and 
are ſo eager we don't know which of 
them to ſay firſt. I know nothing in 
Muſick that ſtrikes me equally to thoſe 
ſuddain Pauſes, when the Conſort ſtops 
at once; and after the ſtill Interval, 
breaks out unexpeRedly into a full Tu- 
mult of Harmony. This Pauſe, and the 
Impetuouſneſs that ſucceeds upon it, is 
the caſe (to carry on a Scene, which we 
have touch'd upon twice or thrice alrea- 
dy) when Telemachus izes his Fa- 
ther: Telemachus wants to know ever) 
thing at once; and LUhſſes wants to tell 
him every thing as faſt ; K4 


AU, All, hf, inn mode Mn 
(2) I tell thee All, my Son! 


— 


— 


3 


(“) od. 16, 249 226. 58 
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violent it is, s us {peak in the more. 
broken and interrupted manner, Tou 
always ſee that a Croud is the longeſt in 
getting out of a „where they are 
in the teſt Haſte and preſs moſt. 
When the Paſſions are leſs diſturb'd, they 
go in Train, and follow one another ea 
ily ; but if they move all of them for a 
Paſſage at the time, they, hinder 
one another: This fort of Precipitation, 
is very well expreſs d in Dee upon 
receiving Telemachus, after his Voyage : | 
Few words ſhe ſpoke, tho much ſhe had co Gay, 
And ſcarce thoſe few for rears cou'd force their way. 
Light of my Eyes! He comes !--Unhop'd-for Joy! 
Has Heaven Pyls; brought my lovely Boy? 
So ſnatch'd from all out cares! Tell Bad thou known 
() Thy Fathers Fate, and tell me all thy Own. 


2.8 A 


hah. 1 
— 
OH 


You cannot imagine, Antiphaus, the 
full heightning of this Paſſage, without 
comparing it with the Original: Tis 
the ſame caſe in moſt that I have men- 
tion d; They are ſome of the juſteſt Im- 
B in the Poem; as well as In- 

ances of the beſt ſort of Figures, ſuch 
as ſhew the Paſſions of the Mind in a 
ſtrong and lively manner. There are o- 


colt. 
— Sth. * 
a te. 
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(4) od. 17, 4%. 


ther, which the Poet makes uſe of, fome- 
times to raife and ease. Language; 


ſometimes to give ſtronger Colours to the 
things he deſcribes ; And fometimes to 
engage or poſleſs his Readers, I need 
not enter into a long Enquiry concern- 
ing the more known Figures of either 
kind; but ſhall touch upon one or two, 
which as yet have not been introdue d 


by the Criticks into their Syſtems. 


Poetical Prophecy, is when we acquaint 
the „ 2 before- hand of ſome Events, 
Which will happen in the Progreſs of the 
Poem: Prevention is when we ſpeak of 
ſuch things, yet to come, as if they were 
already preſent. Prevention gives an un- 
common Greatneſs and Energy to the 
Language: It places diſtant Actions full 
before our Eyes; and carries a certain 
Boldneſs and Aflurance with it, that is 
very becoming: The other is of great 
Strength in poſſeſſing and captivating the 
Reader; We love to look on into Futu- 
rity : Thus it flatters the Powers and 
Capacity of our own Minds, at the ſame 
time that it gives an Air of Superior 
Knowledge and Authority to the Poet. 
From the Invocation of the Muſe in 
the entrance to his Poem, the Poet has 
a Right of Prophecying; and it might 
be partly from this, that the Name of 
5 Prophet 
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Prophet and Poet has in ſome Languages 
— in common. But tho. he ne] 
and does, in Perſon, * 
this Nature are uſually introduce d from 
others: as from he malt Beings; from 
Prieſts and Augurs; from( a) Perſons in the 
other State, or juſt at the ' (5) Point of 
Departing from this. This latter Me- 
thod perhaps may carry the greater San- 
tion with it; but the other is the more 
Poetical. ks ü ©1008 
Some of the ſtrongeſt Speeches in Ho- 
mer and Virgil are deliver d after this 


manner, by Men of the Prophetick Cha- 


racer ; It is to this Figure (if you will 
give me leave to call it to) that the Sixth 
Book of the Æueid, and the Fourth of the 
Odyſſey owe the greateſt ſhare of their 
Beauty. Even the frightful R of 
Theoclymenus, and the Harpye of Virgil, 


engage the Reader with a ſort of plea- 


ſing Terrour. There is ſomething hor- 
ribly delightful in theſe Lines. 


Floating in gore, portentousto ſurvey ! 
In each diſcolour'd vaſe the Viands hy : . 
Then down each cheek the Tears ſpontaneous flow 


And ſuddain Sighs precede approaching woe. 


(a) As Tireſias in the 1 ith odyfſy ; or Anchiſes 
inthe 6th Axeid. (5) See Il, 1 Ver. $44 and 
852. Ex. 10, 739. | «ads. be: ci 


In viſion capt, the Hyper 


Up-rofe, and thus divin 3.6 Vengeance near. 
O Race to Death devote! with S:ygimi ſhade | 
Each deſtin'd Peer impending Fates invade: 
With tears your wan diſtorted checks are drown'd, 
With ſanguine drops the walls are rubied round ; 
Thick ſwarms the ſpacious hall with howling 
To people Oreus, and the burning Coaſts ? / 


M beg pardon (fays Antiphaus) but the 


Speech of Theochymenus is a particular Fa- 


vourite of mine : and now you repeat it 
in Engliſh, 1 ſeem to want ſomething of 
that ſtrong Pleaſure it uſed to afford me, 
Where the Greek ſpeaks (5) Of 'the Sun 
being periſbt out of Heaven, and of Dar- 
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Nor gives the Sun his golden Orb to roll, 
(s) Buc univerſal Night uſurps the Pole! 


neſs ruſbing over the Earth; ] cannot ex- 


preſs the Fulneſs of the Words. But 
you know the Original; and I fear will 


never ſee a Tranſlation equal it. This 


whole Prophetical Viſion of the Fall of 
the Suitors is the True Sublime and, 
in particular, gives us an higher Orienta- 
liſm, than we meet with in any other 


don me a new Word, where we have no 
old one to my Purpoſe: You know what 


- 


* Theeclymenns. ; 
(a) Od. 20, 430---357. 
(bh) ——t N 
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— 


part of Homer's Writings. You will par- 


r 


run he wort Fo 


1 mean; That Zaſtern way of expre * 
Revolutions in Government, by a No 
or Extinction of Light in the Heavens.” ; 
is this-manner of Thinking which w works 
up that Speech the neareſt 85 any to th 
noble Paſlages in holy Sie (a) J 
* will ſhew Wonders in the Heavens and in 
the Earth, Blood and Fire, and Pillars of 
© Smoak ; the Sun ſball be turn d into Dark- 
* xeſs , and the Moor into Blood.—(b) 1 
* wil! cauſe the Sun to yo dbum at Noon, 
* and I will darken the Earth in the clear 
« Da. —(c) All the bright Lights of Heaven 
© will I make Dark over thee, and Jet Dark- 
* eſs upon thy Land. 
I have often wondered, Philypſus, at 
ſome particular Perſons; who are — 
raviſh d with any thing of the Sublime 
in common Authors, and yet ſeem to 
have no taſte for the fineſt ** of this 


kind, thoſe which are ſo frequent in our 


facred Writings. With what Greatneſs, 
and Sublimity, do they abound ? Such, 
as might perſwade, that weare not only 


bleſt with Inftraftow, but favour d too 
with a Language from Heaven. Thoſe 


ſacred Pages want only-to be read with 
a common regard, that! all Men might 
acknowledge them to contain the — 92 


(a) Joel 2. 31. (b) Amr B. 9. (e) Rel. 1 8. 
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eſt Maſter- pieces of Eloquence. Les, 
Philpſuc, it is there, that Me ſits 
bedſide the Throne of Truth, in all her 
nobleſt Attire, and with a Look, that 
ſtrikes us at once with Reverence and De- 
light. I long to expatiate on ſo glorious 
a Subject: but perhaps we may find a 
time of joining together in ſome View of 
this Nature: There has been a very good 
(a) Example ſet the World this laſt Sum- 
mer; and if ever we ſhould' follow it, 
and enter thoroughly into this fort of 
Criticiſm, I dare ſay it will make any 
other kind look poor and inſipid, when 
compared with it. But at preſent we 
are in another Sphere; and, I have already 
interrupted you too much— . 
Pzhihpſus, deſirous as he was to launch 
immediately into thoſe noble Depths of 
Eloquence, comply d for the preſent, and 
return d to the point in hand. My laſt 
Inſtance from the Odyſſey prevents what 
had deſign'd tor the next; You fee, 
bit ſpeaks all along of future oy 40-4 | 
* it they were actually preſent. h- 
menus has the whole fact paſſing ſucceſlive- 
ly before his Eyes: The Deſtruction of 
the Suitors is pictur d in his Mind; he 
ſees their blood ſprinkled upon the Walls; 


le) Blackwall's Sacred Claſſicks, - 


their 
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their bodies floating in Gore, and their 
ſouls ſinking to the Regions 'of the Dead. 
Now I am upon this head of Prophecy 
and Prevention, Tſhould be very defective, 
were I to omit the other Branch of it; 
which takes in all caſes where the Poet 
forewarns us of Events in his on proper 
perſon. This is to be found in the ver7 
ſame point, the Fate of the Suitors; but 
it is not deliver d with the ſame Air of 
Enthuſiaſm : The Poet is inform d by the 
Muſe of things to ome, while the Pro- 
phet is poſſeſs d by Viſion: The know- 
ledge of one, is from Inſtruction; of the 
other, from a ſort of Frantick Poſſeſſion 
of Mind. The Poet therefore antiei- 
pates Events with leſs emotions of Lan- 
guage ; and ſeldom riſes into any feryor, 
above what we meet with in theſe Paſſa- 
* —— [ncens'd they ſpoke $340 
While each to chance aſcrib'd the wondrous ſtroke ; 
Blind as they were - For death even now invades 


(s)His deſtin'd prey, and wraps them all in ſhades. 
| And before: | 


—— — In his Soul fond joys ariſec, 
And his proud hopes already win the prize. 

To ſpeed the flying ſhaft thro every ring, 
Wretch ! is not thine: the arrows of the King 
(%) Shall end thoſe hopes, and fate is on the wing. 


(«) 0d. 22,3833. (6) Od, 1, 104.98. 
| J 
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much finer and a 3 ve 


Path. 


ſenſible. It is this; in my Opinion, thut 


Lou e chat this 3 
which i is ſo often anticipated by the Poet, 
wn che reat Point on which the Comple- 
Toe or 
— may ve t gil puts 
on the Prophetick air, (a) cxaftly in the 
ſame Caſe. Virgil oftentimes + 


upon his Maſter : e | 
introduces that Paſſage in the Æueid, and 
the 


greater diſtance of time, give it « 


find in Homer himſelfrf. 
'Theſe Figures(for ſo I beg re to call 
all unuſual manners of Speech) are of 
more difficult Obſervation, as they ye 
out of the common road: I amafraidof 
wandering too far; and ſhall therefore 
return very readily to the more beaten 


All Paſſions warm the Imi 
and make its Images more ſtrong and 


might render Metaphors very proper in 
the Pathetique : Tho' you and 1, per- 
haps, ſhould nor agree entirely on that 
Head. 

At leaſt this is certain, that they 
ſtrengthen and enliven the narrative Part 
of Poetry, beyond any —.— . 


(Oe En. 10, 301. 5 
| wa 
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whatever z rooting il 


moſt common things, he does not treat 
of them in the, common manner: ) 5 


Fame ſpeaks the Trojans bold, they bot the 
To give the feather'd arrow 1 A kl; 5 
To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſbing car, 


Wich dea incoad chr the vb of wats. 


(o)Strip theſs Lines of tke por 

and e 77 their greateſt e | 
Beauty. . it is in _ 
Greek) 4 the rojans are good Warriors, 
that they lauch abe Spear, and handle the Ar 
rg well; that they manage their Horſes 
dextrouſly, and in general, that they are 
very Strong aud 5 Ful in Battle : This 
declares the whole of the thing; bar, 

with Submiſſion, tis more like a Proſe, 
than a poetieal Narration; at leaſt, when 
compar d with the fame Sentiments in 
coole Lines I have juſt repeated. 


There are many Innovations of this 
kind, whick make the Engliſh Homer ap- 
pear with Advantage: A naked relation 
of Fact is enough fer Hiſtory ; but Poe- 
try requires ſamething more than bare 
Truth: R has 2 thouſand ways of rai- 


ſing and beautifying its Subjett: Phæbus, 


like theLuminary over which he preſides, 


* 


(a) Od. 18, — 3 
| F does 


r 
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not ſo much to declare Events, as to give 


Thus Agamemnon (after all his danpers, 


ing Compariſon, one ſingle Word is very 


the Metaphor affords the moſt ſenſible 
Strokes, and comes neareſt to the Pen- 


but to end, a 


does not only ſhew, but ſers a-Lullre too, 
on every thing he touches: The Poet 3s 


its Colours and Life to every Action: in 
doing this, nothing is ſo requiſite. as 
ſtrong animated Figures; as of all Figures 


Even in common Caſes | they are not 
without their Beauty: thus in that En- 
terview between Ulyſſes and Laertes : © 

- Beneath a neighb'ring tree, the chief divine 
Gaz'd o'er his Sire, retracing every line 
The ruins of himſelf ! now worn away | 


(s) With age, yer ſtill majeſtick in dec. 

murther'd by the hands of Villains in his 

own Kingdom) is not ſaid barely 0 die 
(b) The ſod Evening of = f life. * * 


When thisFigure expreſſes ſome ſtran 
Particularity, or includes any AP 


powerful in raiſing the Narration, and 
enlarging our Ideas up to the Occaſion : 


— 


(a od. 24, 272-152 326 (5) 04. a 116.91. 
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With dreadful thouts Ulyſer prur'd long 


(s) Swift aan Eagle, as an Eagle tro 89. — ; 
Now by the Sword; and now the J Ii fat 
0% The rebelRace, and Death had id all &c., 


a l . 
I know no Caſe, in which Metaphors 
of a bold 'Sound are more proper, than 
in arrogant Speeches; When Men defy 
the Gods, or quarrel with the Diſpenſa- 
tions ot Providence. Philetius in the 
Ochlſey is no arrogant Character: Yet in 
one place (upon conſidering the Afflicti- 
ons of his Prince, whoſe Piety and Virtue 
he was ſo well aſſur d of) he falls into a 
Rant againſt Providence; in which the 
Language is as lively and vigorous, as 
the Sentiment is ill- grounded and abſurd: 
O 7ove! forever deaf to human cries ; 
The tyrant, nat the father of the skies 
Unpiteous of the race thy will began: 
The fool of Fate, thy manufacture, Man, 


Wich penury, contempt, repulſe, and care: 
le) The gauling load of Life is doom'l to bear. 


"Theſe Metaphors (which are of that 
kind we may call The audacious) come 


very near the Spirit of Oldham and Dryden; + 


who undoubtedly, in their Satirical 
Works, flaſh out into the greateſt Bold- 
neſſes this way of any of our Writers: 
indeed, in both , there are ſome which 


(a) Od. 24, 622537. (6) O4. 24. 612527. 


(e) Od. 20, 256-204. 
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may come too near to Prophanenefs; 
but we muſt always take care not to at- 
tribute to the Poet, what he ſpeaks un- 
der ſome other Perſon. A Devil is no 
longer a Devil, unleſs he be haughty, 
impenitent and blaſpheming : and Hd 
is no more to be condemn d than Milton, 
for making ſuch impious Spirits ſpeak ac 
cording to their true Character. 
What you aſſert, I take to be periet- 
ly true, ſays Antiphaus ;_but were I bleſt 
with any Genius for Poetry, I own that 
a ſhocking Impiety ſhould be one of the 
taſt things I would chuſe to.deſcribe. And 
where it is choſen, there is room to be 
moderate, without injuring the Character 
with too great a ſhew of Goodneſs: We 
ſee that Milton is not fo groſs, as Dryden: 
Nor (a) Virgil fo blunt, as Homer. 
(a) Virgil ſeldom deſcends to particulars: he 
chuſes rather to ſay in general, Au, Dees, atque 


aſtra vocat crudelis mater, Even his Mezentius Is 
more reſery'd than Homer's Deiſts : He rather ridi- 


cules than affronts; Aſt de me Divum pater agu. 
Hominum Rex Viderit.— Afterwards he grows a 
little Warmer, and more Metaphorical ; 
Dextra mihi Deus, & telum quod miſſile libro, 
Nunc adſint —:ff 70 B40) 
| Where he ſpeaks plaineſt of all, Yirgil touches 
upon his miſerable fate in the very next line 
Nec mortem horremus, nec Divum parcimus ulli: 
Deſine. Jam venio moriturus.—— 1e. 


Well, 
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Well, ſays Philypſus, therè are other 
Points which you might chuſe, and which 
ſerve as well for this ſore of Metaphor : 
Thus all piousFrauds,' infamous Prieſts, 
or any Preyailing Superſtition. ' Here 
the Figure retains much of the audagious 
Air, without any thing of Impiety in it. 
Agamemnon indeed: goes too tar in the 
liad, where he ſeems to negle& Apollo, 
as well as his Prieſts ' 
Hence, with thy lawrel crown, and golden rod, 


Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God: 
(a) Mine is thy daughter. rieſt —— 


Here is ſomething of Irreverence to 


the Gad, and an evident Injuſtice to Man: 
and the Poet very -prudently condemns 


the Speech, before he delivers it in his 
Poem. But there is no ſuch Mark ſet 
on one of Hector ; nor does it at all in- 
fringe that Hero's Character, which is 
remarkably Pious all through the Poem: 


He is ſpeaking againſt a very popular 
Superſtition, | 


Trade of Augury : 


Ye Vagrants of the Sky ! your wings extend 
Or where the Suns ariſe, or where deſcend ; 
To right, to left, unheeded rake your way, 
While I the dictates of high Heaven obey. 
Without a ſign his Sword the brave man draws, 
(% And asks no Omen but his Country's cauſe. 


(8) Il. 1, 39---29. (5) N. 12, 284-243. = 
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verence to the Gods He: ob pres the 
Dictates of Heaven, but he- contemns: the 

Artifices of the Prieſt. 
Whatever reſtraints this. kind of Me- 
taphor may deſerve, there is another 
ſort which has always been receiv'd with 
the greateſt Liberty. The animating — 
taphor, tho the a) moſt Sublime, and 
the moſt Daring « any, except what was 
laſt mention d, is very common; and 
that even in the chaſteſt Foets, and in the 
foſteſt Pieces. It is this by which we 
we Action and Spirit to things that are 
ill and Inſenſible. This will raiſe the 
meaneſt Points in the World: it may 
treat meer Names, as if they were — 

and "Things Gill and manimate, as 
they had Thought and AQion, What 
might ſeem the molt ſurpriſing is, that 
this method of raiſing things above their 


1 8) Pracipud ex bis e 
_ audacie pronima periculo tranſlationis attollienr 5 
Tolluntur quum rebus carentibus um 
quendam & animos damus. Ruivcil, Lib 8. Cap. & 
Areſtatle and Pbalareus ſay exactly the the ſame ; ; * 


the latter 114% EH. IId. 


Nature, 
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Nature, 1 nothin of ridiculous in it. 
We eaſily perceive this to be true: but 


I own, my part, I ſhould have been 
it a loÞ r de viſa of it] d 1 


met with a ſa) ſine Obſervation" in Mr. 


Pope s Appendix to this Work. I wonder 
now why I cou'd not before perceive, 
That Rilliewls is confi d to moral Agents, 


and obtains only where Choice und Freedom 
is direłii concern d. That this is the Caſe 


is the more plain; becauſe, even am 
moral Agents, the very ſame thing, whi 
if brought on by our ownFolly; is a cer- 
tain ſabje& for Ridicule ; when it pro- 
ceeds from ſome inevitable Midfivtone 
(or Neceſſity) is the fartheſt from hong 
Ridiculous. 

I am pleaſed to ſee that this Figure 
good reaſon; for it is the 


ſtands on fuch 
very Life and Soul of ion. And 
might it not be of a larger Uſe , Anti- 


phaus, than has commonly been obſerv d? 


It is chiefly mention d indeed of enliven- 
ing things inammare; Whereas poſſibly 


it may hold thre the whole Chain MY 


ings in the World, as they riſe gradually 


above one another. Thus when we at- 
tribute any thing of abfolute Perſection 
— — created 2 
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| (4) o, Vol. * Pag. 238. 
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any thing which we think Angelienl to 
* or any thing like Humanity or 
Virtue to Beaſts; it might as well be in- 
cluded in this Branch of Metaphor, as 
when we give the Powers of Motion to 
things, Still ; or Paſſions, -to-thitigs Ins- 
nimmt.. hc hey > © © 9 
Nay, it may even return from the 
Lower to the Higher; when the Species 
of a lower Rank, upon the Whole, has 
any (a) particular Excellence which the 
higher wants: Or partakes of any (ö) 
Excellence, which is common to them 
both, in a greater and more excellent 
Degree. | | 1 8 39888 
But it muſt be obſerv'd, that where 
this Figure, in its higher Notion, is 
applied to Intelligents, it muſt not be 
done with the ſame Indifference; or 
rather it requires the ſtricteſt Caution. 
The Poet is at liberty to attribute 
Action and Paſſions to any part whatever 
of the mute Creation: he may.miake the 
Woods, or any - ſuch Inſenſible, Sympa- 
thize with his Grief, with the ſame free- 
dom as any inferiour Animals; we find 
it thus uſed particularly in all the Paſte 


(e As when we amplify the Swiftneſs of in 
Hero, by comparing it to the Flight of 'anKagle ; 
or () the Swiftneſs of an Eagle, by comparing it 
to the Swifcneſs of the Winde. 5 


Evxxrxe the Foumrtt. 69 
ral ure or . 
Every may have the Compaſſion | 
Man ; but few Men can ſuſtain the Pro- 
perties of an Angel: Nothing would 
make a common ſo mean and ri- 
diculous, as ſuch an Elevation: the ſame _ 
holds in the higher Intelligents; The 
Firſt of the Angelick Order looks mon- 
ſtrouſly ridiculous (as well as mo 
impious,) when he would imagine an E- 
quality, where there was an Immutable 
Diſproportion. 

However, in ſome Caſes, the per 
ty of an Angel may be given to a Man. 
The Heathen Poets compare their greater 
Hero's to their Gods; And when the 
Chriſtian Poet entels any ſuperiour Ge- 
nius, any Character that has ſomething 
in it above the common race of Mortals, 
he may well draw ſome Expreſſions from 
the Order of Beings next Wee the Hu- 
man. Had not Addiſon thought 
this Juſtifiable, we ſhould have loſt one 
of the fineſt Amplifications imaginable. * 


wa So when an Angel by Divine command 
With riſin tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt ; 
And pleas'd th* Almighty s orders to perform, . 
Rid des in the whick-wind, and direQs the ſtorm. . 


() See Addiſon's Works; Vol, 14Pag/ 78. 1 
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70 Evening the FOπ̊ , 

But whither am I wandring, my An- 
tiphaus ? You will think ſuch Flights-as 
theſe too Airy; ſurely, I am got into 
the Wilds of Criticiſm I dont know 
what the World might think of You at 
preſent, ſays Antiphaus : but if ever Mr. 
Dryden's Scheme ſhould take place, and 
the Poetical Characters of Angels be ge- 
nerally eſtabliſh'd ; what you may think 
the wildeſt of your Flights now, might 
then be of good Service this way in Poe- 
try Be that as it will, ſays Philypſus, 
I believe I had better draw in my thoughts 
a little for the preſent; and keep to 
things, that are more obvious and ſecure. 
All agree, that the giving Thought to things 
inſenfible, and human Paſſions to the brute 
— of the Creation, is equally juſt and 
autiful: and at the ſame time nothing 

is of greater Efficacy in rendring our 
Sentiments Rais d and Poetical. That 
The Suffering of our Frllou- creatures affett 
our Souls by a natural Sympathy, is a ver) 
good moral Sentence: but the Poet 15 to 
Elevate this effect of Miſery; he inveſts 
her with a ſort of new Being; and then 
gives her Addreſs and Action. In Poetry 
our Tears (a) ſpeak ; our Misfortunes are 


1 


—_— 


(4) 04. 16, 291-248, © 
ahi 6 Ei- 


a) Eloquent ; and Miſery 2 1 
Fora © for the di ſtre id: by & bra 

When more uncommon things are 
transfer d this way, the Metaphor may 
be ſafer, if it has ſome. grounds in the 
Fact; tho! it will bear very often with- 
out it. "Tis allowable to repreſent the 


more cloſe to attribute this Fear and 
Flight to it, when its Waves are (d) 
drove aſunder by the ſame Cyclops flinging 
a Rock into the midſt of it. (3900132 d 
Another thing, which made this Fi- 
gure the ſtronger among the Ancients, 
was their Notion of Geniz, or preſ ding 
Deities. In particular, there was } 
a River or Brook amongft them, but hat 
had its Genius; and'in ſpeaking of theſe 
the Poets carry this Metaphor farther” 
than in any other caſe.whatever. What 
an Appearance does Xanthus and Simois 
make in the Battle of Rivers, which 
takes up the 21/ Niad? What a bold 
Draught is that of. the Nile, in the Sea- 


N 
* 


much more Sublime than either, is our 
Tranſlation of the Sacred Writings, 
(a) Od. 6, 374-11. (3) Od. 6, 204---169. 


(c) As En. 3, 672. (a) Od. 9, 581-495. 
(e) Ex. 8, 712. 2 JON | * | 4 


rr r 


where 


4 


Fm the Fon or 


Sea, as flying back, and aſtoniſh'd;-at the 
terrible (e) Voice of the Cyclops but tis 4 


fight at Achum, by (e) Virgil? And how, 
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where it makey bs der 0 ate ri 
and lift up bis hands o bigh# © \ | 

Lou perceive I any run into 0 
then Fines but it is ef a kind,” d nent 
y allied to the animating Metaphor, that 
one often finds ſome difficulty im diftin- 
guiſhing the one from the other. Indeed 
; —— any of theſe Perſonagis are intro- 
duced diſtinctiy in full State, then it 
is ſomething beyond 5 but 
in ſhort Sketches, it may very well 
under thar Figure. There is "nothing 
but a 2 Now wn ep to the 
thing, than its r Ace 
tion affords. I think, e ac he 
we need not ſeek for a new. . 


this Paſſage : 


Aw'd by the Prince fo Lacks a 
9 Reg: gnawd the Lip, —_ chain d the 


#4 3 


-.,  [Toogee: 
+ Dr for this U 
In ey ſorrowing ſoul I pour d a, 
| 0 erp Poverty fled ſmiling i in.my Baht. 


In the cloſe of this Poem, $4) W 
tion is elevated, by a ſucceſſive Chain of 
theſe Metaphors, or Fiftions, call, them 
which you will. Whes the Ithacenfian 


— — —_———E— = —— 
( Habakkuk 3, 10. (6) Od, 20 —465 
W n 17. 506-421, 2 Oy , £1 207 4 
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N. ready tv” flretch 2 5 
over their 8 1 75 | 


ſnockt e or 


their Arms, Ane Here Ie a wagte ea. 
w e n e e 


9803-29118 Jon. 29d 3: viſt ano 
"Forbedr ye-Nations! your mad funds forbear + 


88, 1 ha « tnkew nome. 
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as to, 
daf greater... pumber 
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endeavour'd.clnefly to 1 fog ſuch 


as contain d, at the 


culiar ] bahay 702 


r 


o many Beanties 


1 3 they "ho are the molt 201 
for Clo 


beautiful 5 
vithour loſing the Sentiments 


O_o 


(4) 08, 24, 340470. (b 
() 04,24, Gig (% Od. 24, 558---484- 
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e) From — ſlaughter. N. deſcend: e 
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e Figures, ee ang gr 


Lines from this." Trandazion,, bad nr 
1 


3 9 aa 
bare, tre Wee 38 the On 
g, Will. allow ſuch 
830 0 which, 7 
ginal, only ſera tiger Turn E . 


68 G Let 


3 Evans he rams 


25.006 end 
Hae 1 Ip FN 


upon ls 
done juſtly, 1. de not 1 S0ar: 

it only makes: them ore enge e and 

viſible. | „Abdi e AE 
I believe, een yo u will not 4 

| approve of ſome other” 10ds, us d in 


the Engliſh 'OdiNſey for "i « Purpoſe 
Re 


e — fometimes the get tran(- 
pos'd to Advantage; E -aſes we 
have Homers Thoughts | inſpirited by 
collateral Thoughts other ©: 
ſome little thin ae and ſome 
ſhort ſtrokes added, to correct the Senti- 
ment, or to heighten the Colours in the 
Original. 
Before you enter upon thoſe bist 
ſays Antiphaus, give me leave to mention 
ſome few things, which. ok like Ble- 
miſhes, under the dah you! have 4 
concluded. 


' 


ants £4 ae ers : + 4 132 at - 4 cl * +. Cad \ h 
gd } on By nne rt habe 1 * ** 1 


gures; they Are at beſt on D many 


van 2p 


It is allow d, that Metaphors are the 
woll uſeful df Pigares to raiſe the Pocti- 
cal Stile, do ier their Colour td ot 
Deſeriptios and: g jult'Swellitig und 
Relief to our ges; allow's, that 
a Tranſlator ma 440 theſe. Colours, 
where 1 isels Lively and — 
preſſive; Khan the Subject ma my 5 
bear. Tue Faults TAS 
inthe Exceſs; or Tmpropeier an neem = 
Gtions. Some we en dot beat a 
flrong Light's und others require to be 
flung into Shades. 

here there is no Oecaſton for Fi- 
un 
neceſſary. Grauen, L. eanfbt lee 'why yk 
ver ul RARE :ſhould de cal! A4 

(a) A Kore of "flying Fuer; Why a Fire 
ſhould be termid 97 4h burning Bed: or a 
— ( c) The: Sable Wave: of. 1 8 

1 * 10738! 

Tha not the Dilorprton of the Me- 
tap ox cot » WHIC ren i 
theſe Exp1 055 ble 55 17 ee 
'tis the — of ; Occaſion 2 
Poet is to N RE ial ab PF 

rapho — 


can bear 
than che le: 0 e Db 20 


*. — 6% — = —— ot 
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76 Eyanine the Founyl. 
call a ſtream of Wine, by che Title f a 
Salle aus on comment; 1311Yet 
when * a ee ee we 


Trad Goon farther, 45:t9-08l): A f 
ee e Oran, 


If we judge 1 the Occaſſon, there cap 
he Pun — Nies for Metaphor in com 


ien 3] LEmean, the 
Coe tf deten, Not Nor ee 


are to be baviſh/d-thenee —— 6 
ther it will require them freqe 
ir requires only, ſuch tas are fing! on 
not far remov'd from the Subject Yi 
a Perſon, is ſpeaking to Penalapey'in 
Wenden bf ds he Wale ow” 
7 ue Trhandes Sil is nia 0 zel. 
1253S in C and thak itt Wes ihe 
laden with Nuit Humer à Enprefſiens 
ſcarce carry this fo far; ànd yet _ 
think them preſeradle to theſe: in the 
Tranſlation : 1 25 oo # I 


ire il] 5 W 


OY wavy [Gold hy nner 
a bru 
Amt ; 12 Dena 59 5 317 1011 177 50h 


| per che Origibal fa ys, thar? 
"mus was amv — Seite f pentlo 
not it Tee „ as ell e 
khan this e V1 


EIT 7A cr 5 e 
| 13 l---112, See | 365 i. 4822*·„— „ 20 
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mer, 


rr 
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o climb . er 1 

5) The royal bed Nici. 5 
1 Moog woH eo 100 11: . ons 
A Metaphor! may be chin d too 
ſar, ast well as carried too high: a long 


= 


proper roper deni; and e's 0 
gory, which we intend for 
expreſd; This is Very ec 
ally in ourPiudarict Writers: 
of ourPoets; but hat have Gf oy I 
it ſome time or other; bu avg tha; 
find the moſt/groſs :andyinſuffe 
ance The calle imagin. 1 115 22 
In theſe frings of Metäphor, nachbg 
in my Opinion is ſo faulty, as that Point 
which has been ſo often touch d upon: 
the ſhifting of Circumſtances in the ame 


Deſeriptionmʒ and repreſenti 


a i 2h 
ae eee, 


iz. 


and ſometimes in iti froper A 
While an Actor is upon 
own. private Character muſt be 


ſelf, 2 a iece;; and 


Mr. Addi 


muſt be of 


eee 


Chain of them leads us away fromm the 


ting u Thing 
confuſediy; ſametimes it its f,, 


the Stage, hy 


laid aſideis. he muſt be entirely Boch, or 
entirely Cat. Nay! even in the Soenary - - 


has tlie juſteſt r 
his frequent hy ny Ra; upon his (9 e 


ges Od. 8 


** ; 


a 


1 5 Witsof Ring Chat er's time hure laugh d 
to ſee Alcolinidailing in an open Boar, 


Ae ere Wh afield 
Raitlery:wou ve bert ler quto 
hat they Been entertain d with Nad 
Der enchhnted 
Chhriots „ 


de mint with Redabries in the fametPitce, 
whether in e thar of 
the Stage! 210 af ai gin 
A Poet is never: more apt to > into 
this Confuſion, 'than when:he is each 
of Attegorical Perſons ; as) ipartionlarly, 
the Deities of the Hrathen: Wen de 
ſpeak vf them perſonally, we ane apt to 
mix lomething of their myſtick pong 
this is certainly vicious in Writing and 
tis more ſo, to vonfuſe che Propeties:ot 
thoſe things, over» which any Those 
Deities: we ſuppos d to preſide, with 
the Perſonal Mets of eee 
Deity: * | 
The Poets are ltow'd--the viledg: 
of elevariti every Sea / riike into 
their management: if they "pleaſe they 
may 
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wee we dee 


CODES 


telligence, bbs 
bus 3 ”obviogly Mine ry 1 1 
themſclves; cher e root 15 
World iu Carle of Fre B Oy Sarees 
the Allegory 3s form' d r larly; 
enlarg'd with more Particulars > 1455 
ſo many Horſes aſſign d to his Chariot 
His own 2:45; well hat 1 
Beardleſs- and Young, A Glory ro . 
his Headz and a 8 firs . 
oer his Shoulder; 7. 2 8 10 to re- 
ceive him at the ö Journey; 
and when he is to ſet out again, Aurora 
riſes from the Ocean to open the Gates 
of Heaven that are kept for him by the 
Hours. * tte 1199149 136 N 
How regular can Fiction | 
Occaſion? The eſtabliſhment of this 
All under theſeParticulars, has pre- 
rented a world ef Confuſion: this we 


may fee by any Aﬀegc „ Which 1 15 not 

eh ſertled on fome Uniform Plan. To 

few how far, I mall beg leave to en- 

1 Pete on one of the ſume Nature, 

why 0 e che Coney: of the 

Morning. 

Phebur is never reprefe 
Occaſion, but in his Chari 


140 
N 


22 55 


bs is be Ivy Trot: 1470 Aging 


Now did the roſybngertd Morn wer (e 6) 
(4) And ſhed her ſacred ligtt along the skies ell 
uz 1010 45 Zuse haas 2b 


There, the is plainly, In Heaven fi ain 


511 When o'er the Eaftein Hin” * rie 
In ſaffron robes the dau — of n via 


(6) Advanc'dibex roſy it 124 * bus 
And here, et r 


| — With ber orient wheels . m 
6 Hos _ above the, Eeftern hills. wok: 
TIC ef} 15 C {19348 { 
Here 1 cannot abſolutely dermis 
whether ſhe; be in Heaven, 97, 7 
Earth ; but tis plain, ſhe, 3 8 
her Chariot now, 8 ſhe W xd 5 
Walk the time before, | Woul. 
But hen i It, is % BHS "ti 15 not 
upon Earth; tis ſtill difficult to Know 
eie 
42 84% 5 N o. 1 a ei. 
8 e Nein ni 15 $ cle. 


We, 


the, ily 52 | 


come to ago 0 
Lou are at the ſam 


or ( Purple 51 


(% Dog, 


Evan the BounvH, 8 
whether ſhe: ig urar ie, vr in the higher 
Heavens Whether af tl nodes t 
ne ener; HS! 
12 Lifcs yp her light) bid open: day Above 0* 


1 _ 957 en, nf 54 715 
34 wut mJ what bds. 


a 110 — orient hea — 


5 "the. 1 (449405 oy 9 2 
9 5 ohh, 


ſhe only (e) 9 Fro 
ſometimes ſhe A Fora aaſs'd. ck (0 
th ful It EXE 6) 1 I read 55 
Deſcriptions J take fr $0 

| Abe t 


| PUR 


ling 
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hex Mo weld ® 77 


the Critig *. an 2 


ſhe has a wer on her 
Qeauer | ene 


whether I p a 

or in a gen N e oſture. 
This unſgcklacnels in the preſent Caſe, 

runs thraugh almoſt all,ha Fora fi ſince 


- 8 
0 Ul. 8, $3 75005 
16, 381---268. ( 
500428. (#} 
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Homer. The moſt correct that ever 


ſelf oſten · times (a] continues her Courſe 
fo ſar that his () Commentators, te 
ve the matter, ſay, ye mult under- 
very Horſes chat draw — Cory 1.5 
00 Gee as in N c 
ure (d)“ A ly me 
% Horſes ef Piz 9 "og 
ſometimes ſhei is fore d to Tide Ws 5 
that upon (b) the Wings of Pe 1 
It may be left ta the > Pokey heal 
e full towards | Petfotiy” bf Their, own 
sg Taue tay, thar th 5 
- eſt Criticks have ever thought, that au- 
Fiction irs) if I miſtake not greatly, 
"Homer is thore regular it this yy Fiion 
. 1 Ferſon better vers d 98 
lieye, form from them as 
err a Scheme int relation to this God- 
(e e, and 6, 536. 1) 
Cranixa'ts Std do; 10 eye” 196, 


are not ly free from it. Vn 
and Phebus by 4 In him the 
ct ber on; Kae mes. U Two 
10 determine, \ ther this Matiagement 
ſteney is recuir d in the moſt . 
T have the Happinets 
01 Why , The ; 
bu 6,316 * 5 „ e 


H 6, 536," G0 Ay „ 
(00 remis ant v n be br 
nl. | "CY dels 
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W e ahe Fauara ud. 


roy Light 
and en j Shes Ae Qual 4.3 .of 
the Jun. She, always aſcends ( Rig of | 
the Seay, to. 2 entremitꝭ, or (as 
it is in e f Foetryh che (6) 
Gates, of... - , there-ſhe-ſits/ in her 
(4) Golden It „Which has two 


Horſes aſſigu d to it,, diſtinct (e) from 
thoſe of Phebut, and ere ſhe- waits to 
uy prepare the way for che Chariot of 
13.8 b blqodl} L g3:48 ano 25; ont 

The. I "the Epiche 
Homer gives to this Imaginary Being, are, 
as they ought | to be in all ſuch ries, 
at the ſame time evidently (g) drawn from the 
Nature of the 15 ns far applicable 
to the Fiftitions. Perſon. 15 Mort 
80 ba... 10 r Allegory Tis a danger- 
ous Topick, and we are apt to be loſt 


17 Twit he is reckon'd into the Night. 
1, 433+ vin -the firſt dire# appearance of 


— attributed to the dun ibid. 412. (0 u, 2. 
(c) See Mr. Pope's Note on I 3, 928. (4) o 
0. (e) See Note on Od. 23, 466. (5) 6 
ip iren. I. H, 40, Ke. This Kabi ſhews 
at large in his firſt Note on the. ſecond Book of the 
Onfey: particular Vas to theEpithet jodPduon@. 
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in the Clouds of ir: Fe Wes 7 75 
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me in i 4 the 85 5 
uors Sir gar Wan pense of, 
Tonen thaw Avvre, and a begutiftlf 
if you mit chem, produce no Ce 
a The trantpafence and glow,” which 
— had ſeparately, i8 immediate 
erer mpricenabie Bade 
thick impene ade. 
_ '0 Before-thele 'confus'd: ace and 
mixt Metaphors, I ſhould haye 5 
ſomèe o cher Inſtances, in 5 e 9.8 
tuphors 2 Lee T as they ant 
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EE it er to ſpeak of Peel 52 
. Beunty (or her Beauty alon Ujider 
the Notion of (a) «4 Nerdurr Ist 
"th talk of '(b) Raining, Rel or 
e Serie ee 


> | 


Is not the Metaphor and'the Tarn of 
Expreſſion ſomewhat affected, or over- 


t in this m_—_ of the Nine- 
n | YO ne * 19 6 
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() Od. 19, 149.128. Oe Os. Py a 


9c Od 5, 213, nd he 
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Theſe ſwarthy n 1 
Areſeemlier Had; my thou 


htleſs youth they blame 
(s) ini with voenr f jo fut. | 


And a little farther, in the fame : : 
My woes awak'd will violate your Ear; 


And ta this gay cenſorious train, appear 
(b) 4 winy-vapour melting in 4 Tear. 1 


Again; upon Telemachus 's return: 


All crowded round the family appears, | In 
With wild entrancement, and exſtatick tears. 
Swift from above deſcends the Royal Fair; © 


Her beaureous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, 
(e) Chaſten d wich coy Ne s penſive 1. 

In the following Lines ſhe hangs o'er 
him, 


= his embraces dies; 
(e) Rains kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes. 8 


You have here (lays Antiphaus) what 
has appear'd to me as Blemiſhes in this 
Poem, under theſe ſeveral Heads. I have 
endeavour d, Phitypſus, to read it with 
ſeverity : and when my Regards for the 
Aub or the dafl which ſuch 


Writers will always have over ones Soul, 
3 OS: 
(a) Od. 19, 2216. (b) Od. 19, 143- =o [22 

(c) Od. 17, 49--38. 
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may warm us too much; and ſometimes 
a little Malice will prevail. If any thing 
T have been ſaying ſeems diſcolour d with 
this Temper of Mind, point out my 
Faults to me, dear Phihpſus; Correct 
me like a Friend; and ſhew-that open- 
neſs I have deſerv'd at your hands. 
When I have. time to conſider the 
Notes, I ſee you have taken down (an- 
ſwer'd Philypſus) and to compare ſome 
Paſlages with the Original, Tou ſhall 
know more of my Mind/: as yet I ſee 
no reaſon for your Requeſt ; but think 
you have dealt with that Fairneſs' which 
I fo much admire in my Antiphaus. 
In the mean time I have a word or 
two to add on thoſe other Excellencies 
of this Tranſlation, which I mention d 
to you before, Et, 
That Method of Improving the Ori- 
inal, by Transferring Beauties from one 
Fre Writer to another, is carried on 
thro this remaining part of the Poem, 
in the ſame frequency, as it was us d in 
the former Volumes. —— 
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Theſe Foreign  Iufufions of Thought 
and Language (to uſe the Name which 
Mr. Addiſon has given them] are very 
diſcernible to any one of a tolerable 
Taſte: tis true, they muſt have ſome- 
thing of a new Air; but they ſtill rerain 
a diſtin& Reſemblance of the Old, ſome- 
thing like that of the Siſter Nereids in 
Ovid ; STi. I 1 INC OY An | 
— — Facies non omnibus uns, 

Nec di verſa tamen; qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 

In pointing out theſe Reſemblances to 
ſome People, I ſhou'd be apprehenſive, 
that they might think me taken up in an 
Imaginary Chaſe; but any one = much, 
leſs Diſcernment, than Autiphaus, will 
perceive immediately, that this Likeneſs 
is real, and deſign'd by the Poet himſelf. 
There is an 100 eminent Critick, Who 
has wrote a Whale Treatiſe on this ſingle 
Point, in Praiſe of a (6) 1 — 
vourite of his: In the preſent Caſe, Mr. 
Pope tells (c) us, That he read the An- 
"cients with this Deſign ; that he ſerves. 
" himſelf of them as much as he can; 
"and that they have been his chief In- 
ſpirers in Poetry. I believe the Gen- 

: (a) Coſandbmn.... 7 — + | * 2 * 
: lo (c) Preface ro his Works, Fol. and Pref. to the 
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men, who are concern'd with him in 
Ris Tranſlation, would give me leave to 
ſay the ſame of them: "Tis too evident to 
be denied: it appears both in their (a) 
Obſervations, and in their excellent 
Works. 2 
In theſe laſt Volumes, how finely axe 
(3) ſome Thoughts wove into this Tran- 
lation from the ſacred Pages? from the 
'Tliad, and AEneid; from Dryden, and 
| Milton among ourſelves ;” and from ſeve- 
ral others, both Ancient and Modern? 
The Tranſlator is ſometimes as Att- 
ful in adding, of himſelf, ſome ſhort 
Strokes to what Homer has ſaid. We 
meet with ſeveral of theſe little Infertions, 
Which are very juſt and n 1 
ſuall mention but one. As Mr. Addijon 
(c) propoſes a Correctioi of Paradiſe a, 
by cutting off the two laſt Lines; 
Pope improves this Poem, by adding a 
Line in the Concluſion of it: This In- 
ſertion poſſibly is better choſe, than that 
(#) See Note on Odyſſey it, 154-18, 207- 
(4) From Ss. Book 16, 237. ibid. 420, B. 18; 158- 
B. 19, 99 &c. e 
Virgil. B. 15, 250. B. 16, 189. B. 17, 237.— 
Tbid. 523. B. 18, 121. B. 24, 13 t. &c..— 
Homer, B. 17, 613. B. 24, g14,— 


Milton. B. 19, 694. B 20,370. B. 245 498. Become 
Dryden. B. 23, 322. B. 24, 309. ibid, 652˙— 


(e) Spectator, umb. 369. | 
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Alteration ſo modeſtly propos & by Mr. 
Addiſon. The Reader, indeed, would 
willingly go off with ſome Hopes. and 
Satisfaction, after the Melancholly Scene 
in Milton 's laſt Book: but it may be ſaid 
that, confidering the Moral and chief 
Deſign of that Poem, Terror is the laſt 
Paſſion to be left upon the Mind of the 
Reader. On the contrary, the Odyſſey 
ought on all Accounts to terminate apr 
pily: and Mr. Pope's Addition, in the 
cloſe of it, is therefore an Improvement, 
becauſe it forwards the Moral; it gives 
us a (a) fuller View and Confirmation of 
the Happineſs of Uhlſes, aud leaves it up- 
on a firmer Foundation. 
In the beginning of the Evening, ut i. 
phaus, Tou were ſpeaking of the Poets 
tranſpofing Words to Adyantage. 1 believe 0 
(4) So Palla ſpoke: the mandate from above 
The King obey'd.; The. Virgin- ſeed of Juve 
In Mentors form confirm d the full accord. 
And willing Nations knew their lawful Lord. A 
Homer himſelf does not end in ſo full and com- 
pleat a manner: His laſt Line does not teſt well; 
and Chapman ſcemsreſolv'd to ſhe w the infirmneſs 
of it, as much as he ebuld poſſibly in his Tranſla - 
tion, which breaks off in theſe Line. 
—— Twixt both parts the ſeed of Jovey/ 
Athenian Palas, of all future love 
A League compos d; and for her form. took choice 


- 


Of Mentor's likeneſs; both in limb, and voice. 
H 3 this 


eds ara. 
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altering the Order of * or 2 
Succeſſion of ſome Incident in the Poem; 
tho I own, this muſt be attempted but 
rarely, and with the greateſt Caution 
- Difficult as it is, You will find 2. 
Inſtance of the Former in one of the 
Suitors ridiculing Speeches; and of the 
Latter in Euryclea's Tranſports. 
Euryclea, You know, diſcovers Uhſſ 
by a Scar upon his Leg, while ſhe is 
Barking him. The Moment the makes 
this diſcovery, ſhe drops the Jarr of Wa- 
ter, and is ready to faint away with Sur- 
prize and Joy. Tho' theſe, in the Na- 
ture of the Caſe, muſt follow immedi- 
ately upon one another, Homer has in- 
ſerted a, long Story (how the Scar was 
occaſion d) juſt after the Diſecvery, tand 
before thoſe Paſſions, which are the im- 
ö mediate Effect of it. Thus is a ſudddain 
Event declar'd fourſcore Lines before it 
is deſcrib'd—— A Succeſſion of time taken 
4-5 up in the Narration, contrary. .to.the 
= time of the Fat An Impetuous Paiion 
12 — in ſuſpence; in a word, 'Two'thi 
inſeparable in their Nature, are di- 
jointed in the Deſcription.” I know not 
whether Ifee this in a wrong Light; but 
at preſent it puts me in Mind of Mabo- 
met s flinging his Baſon down, travelling 
1x © Ran 


o 
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to Heaven, ſeeing the Lord knows hat 
there, and returning again before the 

Water is gun att lt. 
If I miſtake not, this Impropriety is 
avoided 7 Artfully. Eurgclea is not 
made to diſcover this Scar before that 
long Digreſſion. () It is rather ſaid (in 
the Prophetick manner ot, the Poets) that 
ſhe would: ſoon... Diſcover it, than that 
ſhe has actually Diſcover d it. Tis 
after the Digreſſion, that it is mention d 
ami Fact: ſo that in the Franfla- 
tion, This Fact is not diſ-jointed; from 
thoſe Emotions which it immediately 
raiſes in Euryclea; We are not told four- 
ſcore Lines after the Jarr is ung dow, 
that the Water is running out of it. 
If this be really the Caſe, ſays Anti- 
phaus, I think the Alteration is much to 
be commended. But Why may not Homer 
himſelf be underſtood to ſpeak in the Pro- 
phetick manner too? for I ſuppoſe that 
ſingle Point would ſalve all: You do not 
blame the Digreſſion itſelf? . 
No, ſays Philypſus, tis not the Di- 
greſſion which I blame, but the Point in 
which it is introduc'd ; juſt between a 
Fact, and what in Nature muſt be im- 
mediately conſequent upon that Fact. 


— 


11. 


(s) Od. 19, 461, And 547---392, and 465. EN 
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If, as you ask, Homer ſpea ks at firſt, 8 
in the P Propherick manner, then it is 
clear d up: But I fear his Expreſſions 
confine it directly to a thing then 
and cannot be taken in the Prophetical 
way. 
Pzhilhpſus was ſo engag'd to this Mo- 
ment, that he had not once -obſerv'd 
how the Day wore away: He was ſur- 
priz'd to find the Night- was juſt coming 
on. * Why did you ſuffer me (fays he 

to Anriphaus) to keep you here ſo long: 
I did not imagine the Night had been 


**fo near us: Tou know I am an Eter- 
nal Talker —.—Houexer I fee the 


Coach is at the Door and we may 
* reach our Rn? I believe, | 
Ny it is ye ny | 
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EVENING the FirTH. 
EFORE they parted the 
Iaſt Evening thetwoFriends 
agreed, that their next 
meeting ſhou'd be in te 
{ame place; and as thn, 
was to be the laſt which 
they intended to ſet apart for thisEnquiry, 
they ſer out for Horatio's earlier than 
uſual, When they alighted., Phihpſus 
order d his Sexvant before them to the 
Dome of Apollo, with à Book or two he | 
had brought in the Coach; whilſt He 
and Antiphags walk d on gently to enjoy 
the Freſhneſs of the Air, and the Beau- 
ties of the Place. The Sun (which now: 
began to be in its decline) as it ſhot thro 


the Trees, made a'. thouſand wavering 
| Mixtures 


PEST) 
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Mixtures of Light and Shade: The 
Birds, on all ſi 


another in their little natural Airs: every 


thing was Agreeable. 


dict every thing that was offer d againſt 
very glad, ſays Antiphaus, that I was 1 


be Born with. —— Yes, ſays Philypſus, it 


| wou'd immediately ask him how he'cou'd 


another mention'd a groſs Line from Ad- 


" wal.” nad CT R 3 Y 
2 * * * a. * a t 
- E * . 
9 9 
* — 


were anſwering one 


thing look d Freſh about em; and every 


Delighted with ſo many calm undi- 
ſturb'd Pleaſures , they wander d on 
from one Walk to another; and chatted, 
as they went, of a Thouſand indifferent 
Things. Among the reſt Phihgſus fell 
into an Account of the Company he had 
to Dine with him. You know. Morforio, 
ſays he?—— pPerfectij web, anſuèr d An- 
tip haus. He was there too; .and 
made it his Buſineſs, as uſual, ro:eontra- 


any of our celebrated Poets. In 


of the Company; his way of arguing "is t00 
General to be Anſwer'd, and too Pofitive to 


was his old way. If one Perſon blamed 
ſome particular Littleneſt in Milton; he 


blaſpheme ſuch a Sublime Poet? and when 


diſons Works; How abſurd is that, fays 

he, to charge ſuch a thing on the chaſteſt 

and moſt corre# Compoſitions” in the 

World ? —— Right ! and I ſuppoſe the 

very next thing he muſt ark was, How 
/ cou ( 
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can d diſlike ſuch Glorious Men, as Addiſon 
and Milton — Lou have him exactly. 
It was in vain to tell him that you dif- 
liked only this Line, or that Thought : He 
would have his way: and, I doubt not, 
but in his Opinion we are all a Set of 
Hereticks, or at leaſt Free-thinkers in 
Poetry. What an egregious Fault is it, 
Antiphaus, with ſome Men, only to have 
ones Eyes open — But there are times 
(ſays Antiphaus, aſſuming. as he ſpoke, 
the imperious air and manner of Morforio 
there are times ſure, when they had better 
he ſut—— And therefore I ſhould wink 
always Wot ſo neither Tour Betters 
may direct you what to look upon, aud what 
not That's a good Thought, truly: 
tis great Pity the Legiſlator has not con- 
ſider d of it. I ſhould be in Love with 
an A& of Parliament about the Uſe of 
Eyes. Why where would be the great 
harm of the Matter, if you were order d to 
wink hard, or to turn away from every diſa- 
greeable Object, that offer d it jeff ?!— How 
may I behave, if the Object be agreeable? 

—— Look as long as you pleaſe———And 


How, if there be a Mixture of diſagree- 


able in it ? Tou ſuppoſe then, that 
there may be ſomething diſagreeable, in that 
which is beautiful? Really, Sir, that 
is my Notion. Nay, I am apt to think 

| IS IG! ' farther 
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farther, that there is nothing {o. Beauti- 
ful, as to be without Defect; without 
ſome Mixture of the Diſagreeable. By 
your Rule then, we muſt loſe the fight 
of a "Thaufand fine Objects. How can 
I look on that Lady, you were admiring 
ſo much the other Day. in the N. 
without feeing that hex Hair is of a dil. 
agrecableCalour? Or muſtT ſwear that her 
Eyebrows are Black, becauſe ſhe has a fin 
Shape ?——— That s over-ſftraining the mat- 
ter: but I think you might paſs by ſuch 
Trifle, if it were only in Complaiſance 
here there are ſuch. exact Features, þ 
charming a Complexion, and a Make f f. 
| blicate, tis barbarous not to let ſuch a [mal 
Afair, as the Colour of: an Eyebmow,, elcate 
your Obſervation. — Depend. upon it, J 
would not be fo blind as to think the 
Lady was Diſagreeable on that Account 
—— But I cannot allow any thing dilagrer- 
able about her Where are your Eyes 
then ? - 1 would not believe them 
That's one way Or what would you 
Jay to the new Invention What Inven- 
tion I beſeeeh you Only of a Set of 
Glaſſes, which ſhall make each favourite 
Object appear exatlly the ſame to every Hie 
ren v opengl dei 
00 — An hopeful project, truly! Let 
but Morforio be the edgar, and * 3 
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things would a gall Glazing 2 , 
ent; 3 Pa all he! 1 7 „1 ſup e 
thing but Pei 2 | 
In the midſt of this "hint of 4 
they ere 15 1 che Dome, before they 
thought Well, fays Philips 
« (as he deter ch tiu 1 wert with the 
« perſpectives vo were bat theF of a 
«hall nor be aſham'd to confe 
5 ind my Eyes at pre to beof a 7% 
* rent Turn. I cannot help perceiving 
"ſome little Bletniſhes in our moſt de- 
 lightfyl Poets; and yet I am Ker from 
„an * Infetifible to their Beauty: I View 
"them with delight; ; I adtmire them paſ- 
' ſionately : May, I belieye I have 41 
of Morforio's Love, except 5 Blindneſs 
df! it. "Tis there that Pu have e 
ught 


my Eyes, Antiphaus You have ta 

" me to Love Hot only with Paſſion, 

"with Reaſon— Rather ſay (reply d 
4ntiphaus) that your, own Mind a 


ſferred 
its trueprerogative; and roſe up guide | 
your Paſſions. to 2 hg a 


eds However that be, 7 (Pp 1985 
am ſenſible of an Alteration or the bet- 
ter; and can now indulge a Paſſhon'for 
ay Writer with the greater A ae 
as I am perſwaded it gives the Man 
lufficient Picafure £ "Wee ale e 
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great a Fool of it., 125 1 not loxe this 


: 


Writer, add ed he, (ta ing up qope of the 
Fieces char lay before him), 1 fag hin 
with the ſame Eagerneſs, and find new 
Charms in him continually. Nay, 


n e of, him e 
eyer: Since I can ſuffer my ſelf to fee 
his Faults; and by that means, am; 
7 tisſied that they can never be ſufficient 
in the leaſt to cloud his Perfectious. 
I TI am entirely of your Opinion, (as 
7 Sans? and doubt not, but in ou 
finiſhing this Enquiry, we ſhall have the 
greater Security, in admiring Him. 1 
. only, ſpeak of our-ſelves. There may be 
many other Beauties, and other Faults, 
viſible to Men of better Eyes; but we 
may ſafely fix our own Sentiments o 
- What we have been able to diſeoper ou 
ſelves. I hope, we have endeayourd 
| ſincerely to hold the Ballance Reddy ; 
and When we haye done whap We can, 
we have done what we ought. _.. 
I wiſh you would have left that & 
tence for me, ſays Philypſus ; It woule 
have ſery'd admirably to introduce What 
'1 am to enter upon this Evening 1 
is at your ſervice (ſays Antiphaus)-anc 
. therefore I beg you would proceed. 
©" Tho' I might begin very well with the 
Seatentious manyer in Writing; my Su 
de nd AR ee Jed, 
[ 5 


f this 
F the 
bim 
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a, ſays Philpſus, is ſo various, that 1 
do not well know what I ought to chuſe 
firſt : The Proſpect widens. rather roo * - 


much upon me ; and indeed takes in 


moſt of the Faults and Vertues of any 


Poem. I own that, in general, the Great 


and Firſt Excellence of a Poet, is to be 


natura !: but it will be allow'd me, that 
the chief,, and diſtinguiſhing Beauty of 
an Epick Poem, as ſuch, is à true Air of 


- 


7 


o_ 
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Greatueſs, and a Stile that carries weight 
and emphaſis with it: as the Vice molt. 


oppoſite to it, is trifling, vulgarity, and 


meanneſs, I wiſh I may manage theſe 


CY 


Points as fully, as I doubt not Antiphaus © 
Kill diſplay the natural ſtrokes that are 


ſo frequent in the Odyſſey.  __ 


Sentences carry much efficacy with 


them in a Poem ; they are uſually of the 


perceptive kind; tho” they ſeem rather 


to inſinuate, than to command: As they 


are general Truths and Maxims of Life, 


well adapted to ſome particular occaſion. 


in the Poem, they appear with Autho- 
rity; and contain the moſt uſeful Inſtra- 


ctions, without the Stiffneſs and Odium 
of perſonal Advice. 180 £1591 


Ii a Miſtake (to uſe a Maxim of 
Lord Shaftibary's) to think that no" body 
knows how to take Advice; the Faulk u, 
that few know how to give it. Todo this 

£ agree- © 


N e at the ſame time with 
eight, is the great Art of Sentences in 


Poetry in its Birth was calciilated for 
the Service of Religion. The defign of 
the Epick Muſe was to paint the Suc- 
ceſſes of Vertue, or the Puniſhment of 
Vice. Hence the Tragick, that follow'd 
the very ſame Purpoſes; and afterward 
the old on, whoſe buſineſs lay in en- 
couraging leſſer Domeſtick Vertues, and 
ridiculing the Foibles of Mankind. S$- 
tire, the Off-ſpring of both theſe, par- 
takes of either kind; ſhe Smiles in Ho- 
race, looks Severe in Perfius , and Com- 
manding in Juvenal: Ihe Satirilt may 
uſe different Methods, but Whether he 
Laſhes or Ridicules, tis ſtill the pris, 
who are to ſuff . 

All the other Species of Poetry either 
fall in with theſe, or follow the ſame 
Ends: ſuch, as forget this, deſerve not 
the Name of Poets: they proſtitute the 
Muſe; and whatever they produge mul: 
be of a Baſtard-Kind., | 

Among many other Excellencies, this 
ought particularly to be obſerv'd in Ho- 
nour of the true | aaa Poets of Anti- 
aqauity, that they ſeem to treat of Mors. 

lity, even better than thoſe ho profeſ d 
that Study. Were it not for the Wa 
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of their Poets, we might very. well-ima- 
gine Benevolence, for Inſtance; That 
which gives its Liſe and Spirit to the 
whole Family of Vertues, was ſuppreſs d 
to the laſt Degree among the Heathens. 
In reading their Philoſophers, one is 
almoſt perſwaded, that they teach Re- 
venge ; and make it their buſineſs to li- 
mit and reſtrain that Love, which Men 
have naturally to one another. In ſhort, 
He that wants to find the true Philoſo- 
phy muſt go to their Poets. They break 
out into warmer Notions, and more ex- 
alted Leſſons of Humanity. Among them 
the Face of Charity is leſs veiłd, and 
clouded; and Goodneſs appears with a 
Countenance more generous and erect. 
The Odyſſey, as a Moral Poem, exceeds 
all the Writings of the Angients; it is 
perpetual in forming the Manners, and 
inſtructing the Mind . it ſets off the Du- 
ties of Life more fully, as well as more 
agreeably, than the Academy. or Lyceum. 
Horace, Who Was ſo well - acquainted 
with the Tenets of both, has given (a) 
Homer's Poems: the Preference t6_ci- 
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pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utiſc · 


Plenius ac melius Chryſippo & Crantore dieit · 


ine 


Lib. Is. Ep.-2. 0 MO { 1 For- zt | 
3 #-:--- +- 2 Surely, 
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4 Surely 7, Antiphans ,\ Men were more 
Virtuous in the days of Homer, than they 
were in the time of Pla or Gtero ; at 
leaſt, they were more charitable, and 
c tender to Strangers How elſe could the 
Poet ſpeak n 4 Spirit of: Goodneſs, 
whenever. he touches upon this Duty? 
Nothing is inculcated by him, more fre- 
uently; and nothing, wich ome 
Seregth and Emphaſis. 
Hiemer (in relation to Srangers) E 
not ſtint the Charity of his Countrymen 
to the common 'Uſe of Fire and Hater : 
he ſeems rather P ma mr 
to the want; Th 


is ours theSans of forrow ta. 8 8 5 
Pr: Chear the ſad heart, nor let sffiftion grieve. 


© "He fearce looks apt this as bownh, he 
either thinks it a debt owing rv "every 
one of the fame narure wich us: 


eis what the happy dike anbuppy oe 
; F Tia wine the Gods requite, 12 & NIST 
{ 04 600 10 £39019 ＋ 
o_ What i is giveti tothera (ſays Fe is 
to, and will infallibly be revardedbygk 

"Divine Power. rr 
Dy Jeve the Stranger and * Poor are ſent; 
(e) Aud what to rheſe we give, to ig let: 
err 5 
'#) Od. 6. 245---207, Us 0d, „Ae, 


(e084 6, 14"--- 208, $ 
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As the neglect f ep on. 7 
Rage, ile bag d 
To Jovenheir cauſe, add RT belongs, 
(s) He ne wich chem, and be Fo there 

11S ©; 424401 |, wrongs. 


1 doubt WY bur this Notion! of the 
Gods wandering on Earth in a diſguis d 
manner, was a very common motive to 
1 in thoſe times: it is mention d 
ry hoon in the Original, in this 
ty 0 ee , When Ulyſſes 
appears as a Sicelan among the nen 
ciansn. 23. nu 

Such high Exalted 'Thoughts of this 
Duty have carried the Poet fo far as (e 
to — That we ſhou d not value any 
*1abour of our own in aſſiſting others: 
but as that is not deliver d in the Sen- 
tentiou⸗ manner, I: ſhou'd £0 out os Md 
way to repeat it at preſent. 

To us, Who have always enjoy 4 90 
clear and ſteady a Light, in regard to e- 
very branch of this Duty, theſe ſentexces 
may appear common and obvious: but 1 
imagine any one, who ſhou d compare 

ud theſe Paſſages, by the rules of Benevo- 
ne WY lence in thePhiloſophical writings of the 
| Ancients; ; would upon ſuch : a view a- | 
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low them to contain rhokghts highly no- 
ble and extenſive. | - 01086200 

I ſhall mention but one more, which 
tho it run thro' ſeveral lines, is but one 
entire ſentence: and which, by the way, 
if I forget not, contains a motiye to Cha- 
_ rity, not to be found even in (a) . $ 
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Who calls, from diftane nations to o his ENG 
Thie poor, diſtinguiſh' d by their wants alone? 
Round the whole world are ſought thoſe men di. 
Who publick Structures raiſe, or who delign;[vine, 
"Thoſe to whoſe Eyes the Gods their ways revel, 
| _ rap with ſalutary _ 1 — | 
eſe ſtates invite, and mighty ger ae 
Wide as the Sun diſplays his v Wal fire. 
is not fo with Want! How few that feed 
Wann Wretch unhappy, ates for kia N 


1 ought not to diſſemble one 6 oþ 
That the Tranſlation is not to be truſted 
entirely in this Argument : we find theſe 
Paſſages improv'd in the Handling; and 
thoſe Lines, in which they reſemble gur 
ſacred Writings, may be drawn more 
ſtrongly. However, the Original itſelf 
may give us a great deal of reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, either that Homer had borrow d 
ſome lights from thence ; or that be 
cou d diſcern the Light of Nature more 


el b. Officiis, p. 20. la benaficuar ; delefius 
effer dignitatis 2 (4) Od. , A, 
. clearly, 
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clearly , than any other of the Heathen 
Writers. 

Before I compar'd Paſſages, dene | 
own to you, that I was in as aut ar ex- 
pectation of Improvements from. Mx. Hape 
under this 7 A virtuous gene- 
rous Soul is certainly as neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a Great Poet, as a Great Orator: 
and in Sentiments like theſe, we may 
diſcover that temper of Mind, which I 
dare ſay has contributed mabh towards 
making that Gentleman ſo good a N 
as well as ſo good a Friend. 

There is one particular more extreme 
ly frequent in Homer : it runs thorough! 
all his Works; and is ſcarce once omit- 
ted, where there is any "occaſion for it. 
I believe your Thoughts outrun me, and 
might prevent my ſaying, that I mean 
His Reflections on the Miſeries of this 
Life. They are moſtly very emphatical; 
and lead o very 6% wn ale infe- 
rence. IJ O Mn 
o his Eutin hind Gur cory * 'd, [hind 
Heaven is his life to come, and all the woes be. 
Then muſt he ſuffer what the Fates ordain ; . J. 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain. 


(%) And Twins erin on the bierh are Miſery C 
[and Men! 


In another place we haue the ſame 
Thought as _frrongly,// expreſo 4— tho 


(a) Od, 7, 264 ig. ; 
branch'd 


| | uh * ä n | 
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branch'd out into ſeveral other Particu- 
lars: Let us ſuppoſe Ulyſſes before us: 
A Prince, Great or the Ages in which he 
liv'd, and greatly diſtreſs d: How much 


does he ſpeak like one, born to Wiſdom, 
and long inſtructed by Adverſity? ? 


Of all chat e ee grov 'ling wad on at 
Moſt vain, is Man! Calamitous by. birth. -_ 
To day with power -elate in ſtrength he blooms; 
The haughty creature on that power preſumes ;. 
Anon; from Heav'n, a ſad reverſe he feels; © 
Untaught to bear,'gainſt Hes vn the wretch rebels, 
For Man is changeful, as his bliſs or woe; [low.. 
Too high, when proſp'rous ; when diſtreſs'd, roo 
There was a Day, when (with the ſcornful Great) 
I ſwell'd in pomp and arrogance of ſtate ; 
Proud of the pow r, that to high birth — 
And us d that pow r to juſtify my wrongs. MID 
Then let not Man be proud ; but, firmof wig, 
Rear the beſt humbly, Find the worſt reſign 
(0) Be Dumb,when Heaven — — 


4 


Of all Hands; thene are none which 
ſtrike the Mind more forcibly, than thoſe 
which carry a bold air, a certain noble- 
neſs of Thought with them. There is 
Moral Heroiſm, greatly to be preferr d to 
that which generally uſurps its Name; 
a Generoſity of Soul, that looks beyond 
the Vulgar, and ſpeaks up to the Truth 
of things: It is this TY 4 which 
animates thoſe Lines i in J : 


1 * 


1 


0 * 18, nu. 00 


r d i Satan nw oo 36. a A —= * 
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Eft hic, 5 animus, lucis contemptor ; & Hum 
(4 Nui wit 2 bene eredas ei, quo bend, Boer em. 5 


The ſame Spit rit is fur d into this Line : 


(5) Deaths il-exchang'd for bondage and for Pain! | 


The nobleſt Sentiments, are not ſuch 
as make an Eclat, but thoſe which ere 
ſolidly generous and good. We have fre- 

vent inſtances of both from two Per- 
fo ons in the Mad. Hettor ſpeaks things, 
that are great ; Ajax often, what is mar- 
vellous and eee Both ſpeak toftily: | 0 
but one is more folid, and the other 
nearer to a Rant; both ſhew Courage 
and Generoſity in what they ſay; but 
they ſeem to tall, as they af; Ajax 
fights merely for lighting "fake ; while 
Hector engages always for the good of 
his Country. a 

I ſhall beg leave to alk this Head 
with two Sentiments, as much celebrat 
as any in the Jiad, and ſpoke by the 
two Heroes we have been talking of. 
The one, in the mere Spirit of an Hero: ; 


If Greet muſt periſh, we thy will ove” 
% But let us periſh in the ae day. 73 


— 


— — 


2 En 9, 8 (5) Od. 17. iT, 
(e) Se e Note on ll. 7, 73 * f E541 
The 


1195 e t 155 vs 
The. ather, i in that of a Patriot | too! 41 


| Wiahour a Kan kia ſword the tlcane 
© And fe War del his 2 <a ye \ 


I am forry , : ſays Aitiphaus, you. "have 
quires this Point ſo ſoon, methinks' you 
might afford a little more room. for. a 
11 8 of ſuch conſiderable Uſe. Hun- 
ttenres are fitted by their Nature 00 car- 
on that Chief deſign of Poetry, to mix 
e U ul with the gel To- 
gether with a certain air af Authori ity, 
they ſerve. to eſtabliſh, the Poets Moral 
"Charagter; which, according toa ( late 
Hypotheſis, may render ines the ſame 
time more delightful, as well as more in- 
 ſtruftive—Belides this, they often Hatter 
the Vanity of the Reader; And (as the 
(c) Firſt bf Criticks tells us] take the 
1 more readily, with this or that Perſon, 
© as they confirm in general, What he 
tc has _ concluded from his own Ob- 
** ſervation on particular Occurrences 1 in 
* Life.” 

I wonder at one thing, ſays Puh, 
That ſo many of the Criticks: ou d 
blame e and look upon em as 
- particularly unfit for Poems of the Epick 


—_— 
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( I. 1a, . 09 — Ideas . 
Beauty and vi rtue. (e) aided Rhet. Lib. . Kin 45 
In 
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them, as to jut out of the 
Structure of the Poem, and are apt to 
interrupt the Narration too much: 
Biſu, who is rather on their fide, yet 
obſerves there is a kind of Calm Wiſdom 
in them, that is contrary to the Paſſions. 
Even the Perſon, whom you juſt now 
call d the Firſt of Criticks , | puts us in 
mind of your Ruſticks, that are always 
(5) ſtringing of Proverbs together: and 
a very Critick df our own ſays, in 
ſo many words, that (c) they are generally 
ſome of the heavieſt pieces in a whole Poem. 

Let them add, if they pleaſe, ſays Au- 
tiphaus, that they ſound aukwardly from 
the mouth of a Toung Perſon, and prepo- 
ſterouſly from an Atheiſt. I own the 
charge: the beſt Writers themſelves ſeem 
to be ſenſible of it; and where they do 
any thing of this kind, are the firſt co 
correct themſelves. Addiſon (d) puts a 
Sentence into the Mouth of Porrius ; but 
he corre&s him for it, in the next Line, 
tho" the Son of a Cato; and when Virgil 


— 


(a) See Note on Od. 7, 379. (b) Ait. K bet. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 21. (e) Addiſon's Miſe. volt. p. 237. 120, 
(4) Port. Tis not in mortals to ſucceſs; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; We'll deſerve it: 

Semp. Curſe on the ſtripling how he apes his Sire! 
Ambiriouſly ſententious. —— Cato; AR 1. Sc 2. 

(a) makes 
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(a) makes his Anh ſentenrious, there 
| is Kill a mixture of the Atheiſt to be diſ- 
cover d in what he ſays. 
But grant that Sentences are not pro- 

per from Perſons that are Young, or Vi- 
cious ; Grant, that they are not proper 
in a Mezentius, or a Portius : What then? 
may they not be proper in Cato himſelf, 
or in Aineas ? i 1. de 8 
_ *Tis the ſame Caſe in every particular | 
you have produc'd from the Criticks: 
they ſpeak rather againſt the Abuſe of 
this Ornament, than againſt the Orna- 
ment itſelf, There can be no doubt of 
it ; Sentences are certainly faulty, when 
they appear too groſsly, and ſtand of 
from the reſt of the Work: But what is 

this to Sentences, which are fitly applied, 
and wove in Artfully with the other 
Parts? Homer and Virgil are very happ 
in this particular: they give them a ſut- 
ficient Fulneſs ; but they never glare ſo, 
as to attract the Eye ſingly to themſelyes: 
You admire them as much from their 
Relation to the things about them, as 
for their own particular Beauty: in 
ſhort, they might be Beautiful by them- 
ſelves, but they are much more ſo in the 
Tout-enſemble of the Piece. e 


— 


(a) En. to, 860. ? 1 
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We may add to this, that their Sen- 
tences are ſo far from hindering the Nar- 
ration, that they are almoſt conſtantly a 
art of it, and help to carry it forward: 
Bur tho* they are uſually wrought into 
the Speeches of the Poem, we do not 
receive them trom Perſons improper ; or 
hurried by any violent Paſſion: and 


where the Subject is ſtill and gentle, that 
calm Wiſdom, that has been obje&ed to 


them, cannot be very prejudicial. In- 
deed in any place, or on any Occaſion, 
a long thread of them is infli rtable ; 
theſe are worſe than cheSenchotſtns of Cer- 


vantes , becauſe they are not fo ridi- 
culous: We can laugh at Sancho all the 


time he is multiplying his Proverbs upon 
us; but in Poetry, ſuch dry Preachments 
are, of all other, the greateſtOpiates, and 
have the quickeſt effect on the Audience. 
Lucan's Poem and Seneca'sT ragedies, not- 


withſtanding all their Beauties, are In- 


ſtances of this to a great degree. 

There is another way of murthering 
Sentences, for which we are wholly o- 
blig'd to thoſe ingenious Gentlemen, the 
Editors. It is that Art of cutting off 
Sentences from the Body of a Work, and 
forcing them to jut out from it, whether 
they will or no, by Printing all ſuch, 


where- ever they can catch them, in ta- 


K 2 lick 
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lick Characters. Mr, Addiſon, if L remem- 
ber, is condemning this Practice in that 
very place where he ſays, that Sentence, 
are ſome of the heavieſt Pieces in a Poem: 
and I imagine nothing could make him 
ſpeak ſo ſeverely of them in general, but 
this Practice that is ſo deſtructive of their 
Beauty. „ 456, 0 ORR 
In ſhort, Sentences that are cold, 
affected, or ill-placed, ſuch as ars either 
too diſtinct, or too much throng d, may 
be blam'd with a great deal je. Juſtice: | 
but ſuch as are handſomely wove into 
_ Narration, at proper Intervals, and 
from none but proper Speakers, will not 
only be fafe from the Cenſure of the 
Criticks ; but are allowed by them in 
general, to be highly ſerviceable towards 
giving its proper Weight and Emphaſis 
to an Epick Poem. * 
I think you have defended this Reaut 
ſufficiently, ſays Philypſus ; and ſhall 
on to the next under this Head, Conc 
vefs: There is no greater Symptom of 
weakneſs in a Writer, than his being apt 
to ſay a little in a great deal; as nothing 
is more ſtrong and emphatical, than to 
ſay a great deal in a little. rind 
1 owe 5.4 Force and Emphaſis of this 
ine Pope. 9 FS 
155 (a) On 
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(s) Oh every ſacred Name in one, my Friend! 
And of thi, 
ee  TKingz 
(5) The Great, theGood ; your Father and your 


The want of a ſcrupulous Connexion, 
draws things into a leſſer Compaſs; and 
adds the greater Spirit and Emotion: 


(e) He ſhrieks, he reels, he fall. 


The more Rays are thus collected into 
a Point, the more vigorous the Flame: 
Hence there is 8 greater Emphaſis, 
when the Rout of an Army is ſhewn in 
the ſame contracted manner; As that 
in the 24th of the (d) Ody/ey: which has, 
ſome reſemblance to Saluſt's Deſcription. 
of the ſame thing (agreeable to his uſual 
Conciſeneſs) in the four Words only : 
e) Sequi, fugere, occidi, capi. | 
There may be a contraction of many 
Circumſtances to a Point, which turns | 
more on the Sentiment, than the Diction: | 
as when we place the Succeſs of a Thou- 
land important Events on one Effort, or 
one Moment of Time: Thus Antinous, 
s — — — - : 
(a) Od. 22, 2a6---208, ( Od. 2, $4---47« 
n (c) Od. 18, 443197. (4) V, 610. (e Bel. Tag, 
b. 106, Ed, Martairey | | 
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the Chief of the Suitors, to his Com 
men. 
(] Ariſe, (or you forever a ariſe. 


Which has ſuch an Air of Mil 
Lucifer: 
Awake, Ariſe, or be for ever faln! 


Thoſe Lines, ſays Antiphans, ſerve the 
purpoſe for which you repeat them very 
well; but is there not ſomething too 
much like a Turn upon 


the words in 
them? I was ſenſible of that (anſwer d 
Philypſus) but 1 follow your Example, 
Antiphans, in viewing a thing only in one 
Light at a time, to prevent per infinite 
Confuſion that would happen in 
each Line every way. This is beef, 
as Emphatical: You allow it to be 
if it anſwer the end for which it is pro- 
duced, that is all that I intend : and! 
beg once for all to be underſtood under 
this view in every Inſtance that L hare, 
or may uſe, on particular 
This maſculine nervous Coneiſeneſs 
Jam 2 of, is very uſual from 
a 


Generals to their Soldiers: : but among 
a multitude of Inſtances, I am 


particu- 
larly pleas'd with that Speech of Hem) 


— — 


, (a) 04. 24, 499-436; een 
the 
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the Great, before the Battle in the Plains 
of Jury, "bam your King, Tou are French- 
« men, and there are be 

Sometimes we find” an Emphaſis and 


Vigour impreſs'd on | ev r 
7 15 


( Now, Grief, Mears hurry l of 
And in theſe Lines, whikls iv we ** 


often admired for their iar Scrength 
and Efficacy ; 1 
tream Love of his native : 


To ſee Ws [I from bis lov'd palace riſe, 

While the dear Ile in difant profpe lies, 

(b) With what content ment would he cloſe dy 
| eyes 


This 3 is not only. of uſe in the Grand 


or Pathetick : there are excellent Inſtan- 


ces of it from Terence (e], in the Tender 
and Familiar, as there are others from 
Virgil in the Natural, and even in the 
datirical; and, that fo. ſtrongly in the 
latter, that: (4) me have been apt co 


— ·—— 
Tod J. (6) Od. 1, 3 | 
(0) Hec verba mehercule une falſa. lachrumula, 
Quam, acales terenda miſere, uin vi e ' 
Reftinguet, Eun, AQ, 1. SC, 1. 

(a) Thus Dryden : 8 his 
A Non tu in nu, indoste, ſolebas | 
Stridenti miſerum ſtipula diſperdere carmen. El 3, 27. 

As others from this Line: 
Qui Bavium non odit amet tus carmina, Mævi . bgo. 
imagine 


* 
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imagine from them, that Virgil might; 
if he pleas d, have made the DT 
Satiriſt that ever wro tee. 
Sometimes this very Emphaſis is en- 
ereas d by a certain Oppoſition of che 
words us d in it: there is a Paſſage in 
the Ziad, which I have particularly ad- 
mir'd on this Account : Give me leave 
to repeat it from the Original; becauſe 
the Greek Fongue is particularly Empha- 
tical, and has more Nerves than perhaps 
our Language is capable o: 
o 38 N Ihe, , ixaver d ννι t , 
uu Tre mod) wits i i uan hr 
(a) O EA 155 
The Emphatical manner in writing 
flies all Dreſs and Ornament, all fuper- 
fluous and deſcriptive Epithets, all turns 
and elegancies of Thought. Hence that. 
Conciſeneſs, which generally attends it. 
The moſt obvious fault in Conciſeneſs is 
Obſcurity ; what is obſcure, can never 
be ſufficiently emphatical : 'This makes 
the conciſe way the moſt difficult of any. 
is eaſy to follow the Stream of one's 
Imagination, and write on with an un- 
thinking Rapidity ; but to expreſs every 
(a) 1a. x, 48. The Oppoſition is carried on far- 
ther in the next Lines, between i Jae, & 
aid N f. 


* 


thing 
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thing fully, and to ſay nothing that is 
needleſs, requires a great Judgment, and 
much force in our Expreſſſons. The 
great Mon ſieur Paſeal had a particular —4 | 
pineſs of comprizing muchin a fewWords: 
he had a very Mathematical Turn 
of Thought; and of all things hated an 
idle 3 Tou will be pleas d with 
an Excuſe of his in a certain Oaſe, where 
he had been guilty of it: Tis in the 
cloſe of one of his Letters, where he | 
his Friend to pardon the unuſual length 
of it, by ſaying, that be really had nat 
time to make it ſhorter. wi 
Some empharical Paſſages are not only 
ſo conciſe, as to contain jult as many Ideas 
a3 Words; they have often foree enough 
even to intimate ſoyeral Ideas more than 
* expr els. T | = 
hus it is in all Intimations of Power. 
One of Fhomer's greateſt Excellencies lies 
in this. In ſetting off the Hero of his 
luad, he does not ſay in Words, that 
he was vaſtly Terrible to the Enemy; he 
mentions the effe&s, and leaves the Rea- 
der to collect what Terror muſt attend 
him. After the Death of Patroclus, the 
whole Army of the Trojays is put into 
Confuſion, only (a) at hearing bis Voice. 
— - — — — — —_——_———_— 


(a) .. „, 224. . 
7 They 
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They are all trembling; and diſpirited: 
(a) they had ſeen Achilles. "T's not a 
ſadden Panick; it continues upon them: 
When they pour d down in ſuch Num- 
bers from the City, it was becauſe (6) 
_ they did not behold the Creſt of that Hero; 
' and now they are all conſulting, whe- 
ther they ſhould not quit the Field, be- 
cauſe (c) he had ſhewn himſelf at a diſtance, 
and might poſſibly enter into the next Engage- 
Homer has the ſame addreſs in intima- 
ting the Power of his Deities ; when he 
introduces them as effecting their defigns 
with a (d) Touch, with a 80 Voice, with 
a ) fugle Thonglt. f 
It is the ſame Sentiment that gives 
their Air of Grandeur to theſe Lines: 


(g) Declare thy purpoſe z for thy Will is Fate. 
Let all be Peace. —— He ſaid ; and gave the nod 
(+) That binds the Fates, the Sanfion of the God. 


And this, of the ſame import, from 
our Shakeſpear; ae | 
bat he bids be done, 

Is finiſb'd with his bidding. | 
(a) n · 8), 248. (b) ib. 70. (c). 263. 
Fog 55 282 18 bs, 150. (JJ i 
„ 242. (J 0d. 24, 547475. (6) 06 
24, 561-==4835, x | On 
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On this turns the Greatneſs of that 
1 hought in the Sacred Hiſtory of the 
a Wl Creation : God ſaid, Let there- be Light, 
m: and there was Light : Tho' I ſhould ima 
eine this to exceed every Inſtance above; 
4% Wl becauſe it intimates, all that they expreſs, 
and intimates it as fuly and ſtrongly, as 
e they expreſs it. ee 
e- Let the Greatneſs of this Sentence 
ce, WF land or fall by the Rules of Sublimity. 
We need not mention, that (a) Longinus 
choſe it for an Inſtance of the Sublime 
whether that great Critick ever ſaw it or 
not, 1s not material : but I wonder, that 
ſome laterWriters, of very great Name, 
cannot be perſwaded to ſee any Force 
or Energy in it. I own, I have neyer 
read what Monfieur Le Clerc offers againſt 
the Sublimity of this Paſſage : Surely it 
would not be very difficult to anſwer it, 
if it be of a Strain with what ) Monfieur 
Huetius offer d before him; Where he 
ſeems to argue, that (e) This Paſſage can- 
. be Sublime, becauſe the Language is 
imple. | 

It is this Art of leaving more for the 
Reader to collect, than you expreſs in 
Words, which runs through ſeveral of 


(s) Cap 7 Ed, Oxon. 1718. (5) See Preface to | 
. Works, (c) See Huetij Dem. Ev. Prop. 4. 
53. e 
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Ulyſſes's Speeches; both at the Court of 
Alcindus, and before the Suitoys. Whe- 
the Hero tells his own Story, or 
igus ſome other, he is equally carefull 
in laying before them ſomething of the 
High Station he once enjoy'd : and hence 
his! have generally a great Air 
of that celebrated Anſwer of Marius to 
a Meſſage ſent from the Roman General: 
(a) Go, and tell, Sextilius, that you ſaw 
1 fitting among the Ruins of Cur- 
tha E. | PLES. 4 7 WS? | 
n is ſo ſtrong and nervous, 
that the (b) Ancient Criticks confin d 
the Name of Emphafis to this one Point; 
tho (as we uſe the word) the very con- 
trary of this, may be of great Service in 
making a Diſcourſe emphatical, be 
Soul is ſometimes poſſeſs d by the Nun- 
ber of great Circumſtances. Thus in 
that P of Homer, which Mr. Pope 
tranſlates after the following manner; 


| eee 
eu, Steed, and Chariots ſhake the trembling 
The Tumult thickens, and the Skies reſound:; 
Victor, and YVanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
(e) Triumphant bout, and dying greens ariſe- 


— — — 
— 


(9) Pluterch's Life of Marin, (3) See il 
Inſtit. Lib. 8. Cap. 3. and Lib, 9. Cap 2. (e) 1 . 
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of Slain, 
0% Thrs' Den thro Bed oer Ari, and hills 


This Plllage (o ere rotd)is imitated 
> 2 F am ſure the Hiſto-— 


enophon 
eb has — tk „ by e 
into a greater lengt expreſſing 
Circumſtances more fully; Alow me the 
datisfackion of — it to you - (0 
When the Bari ua over, one might be- 
bold thyo? the whole extent of the Field, the 
Ground dy Red ub Blood, "the Bodies of 
Friends and Enemies 
ther, the Shields piers d, the Spenrs broker, 
nd the du Stvords, forme ſcatter d en 
the Earth, ſome plung "4 in- the Bodies of 


the damn and fond ved ruſs in rhe Hand) | 


of the Sonn 71392900 207 IH 8 
Now we have faln upon an Hiſtorian; 


give me leave to obſerve one ching; 


That, both with Poets and in Hiſtory, 
(c) There may be ſome Fraud in ſaying only 
the bare Ty#th." In either, tis not ſuſſi- 
cient to tell us, that ſuch" a City, for In- 
ſtance, was taken and DE 'd with a great 
teal of Inhumanity . There Is; a Poetical 


(a ll. 10, 56-298. 1 Note on a 1 19, 356.) 


Minus e totum dicere, quam omnis. 
L F. Palſy 


i (his Emin 185 I 


We rout with the ſame cumultiary B. 
gure in t F of the Field after - 


frrerch 'd ber each 
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Fulſiy, if a W Idea of each particu- 
lar be not imprinted' on the Mind; and 
an Hiſtorical, if ſome things are paſſed 
over only with a general mark of Infany 
or Diſlike. It was in (a) -Quintilian | 
firſt met with this Obſervation; and I 
wiſh our Hiſtorians, of all Harti, did 
not give us ſo many Examples of it, a; 
we find every where in their Works. 
is the ſame in Poetry :--when all the 
Circumſtances are laid out in their proper 
Colours, and make a compleat Piece; 
its Images ſtrike us with greater Energy. 
than when the I bole of the thing is on- 
ly mention d in general. Thus the dif- 
£14 Sole has. its een 
Head ; and makes a larger -and more 
continu'd Impreſſion : as the force'of its 
contrary Excellence, a juſt and empha- 
tical Conciſeneſs,, may be more collected, 
and pierce the deeper. I do not mean 
when we mention a thing, but when ve 
ſew it in a few words. There are jul 
Miniatures of Great Objects in Poetry, 
as well as in Statuary or Painting. A 
Hercules, in little, may have all tie 
Nerves of a Colaſſus: and even that pro- 
digious Deſign of (5) Dinarchus might not 


— 


() Tuftir. Lib. 8. Cap 3. (5) To form Mount 
Athos into a4 Statue of Alexander thedreat ; To de. 
ſign'd. as to hold a City in one hand, and to have 

a River run thorough the other.. hase 
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have been more Eigantick, than Timan- 
thes (a) his Polyphemus, Noble Images, 
whether in a large or ſmaller Compaſs, 
irike the Mind very ſtrongly. Either 
muſt be according to the Occaſion. 
Things ſometimes demand to be drawn 
at full Length, and the Soul requires to 
expatiate over them: Sometimes they 
bel chuſe a more contracted Space; But tho 
er ey loſe from their Size, they loſe no- 
e; ning of their Spirit. It fills us with a 
„ole and enlarg d Pleaſure, to conſider 
n-te Heavenly Bodies, their Courſes, and 
their immenſe Diſtances: at the ſame 
time, we are ſtruck with a very parti- 
uar Admiration, when we view their 
dituation and Meaſures in the Orrery. 
Any uncommon extenſe Image cauſes 
in Enlargement of our Ideas, and poſ- 
cles the Mind more compleatly : In 
uch Caſes *tis obſervable, that even 
he Turn of the Verſe may aſſiſt theſe 
mages. I may ſeem too particular if I 
, that large Words and Lines Which 
onliſt chiefly of long Syllables, may be 
faule to extend our Thoughts in con- 
aving any Gigantick form: and yet 
rhaps both will be found not unſerviee- 
ble in Mr. Pope's Deſcription ot his yclops. 


1 8 Py” 


a) His Picture of that Giant in Miniature. | 
=: L 2 A 


— — — 


i —— — — — 
2 * ' r ” 


by \ Wiz 


Where heavenly-penſive Contemplation dwells 


(4) Bl. 6, 676. 
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_ A Giant-ſhephor bebe his flock eien, 
ar from the reſt he ſolitary reigns, | 


12 af thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd. 1 


And gloomy miſchiefs About! in his mind. 
(4) A Form enormous ! — 


IR 7 

Or, Lhe we e ee him = 
Moc 

(6) Stretch'd forth in length. o er half the cavern'd 


* 


Or, Wen 


He ends a dreadful groan ; the rocks around, 
(e Thro' all cheir inmoſt, w indiog caves refound- 


Whether you think this length and 


| heavineſs of the Syllables neceſſary in the 


preſent cafe, or not; I am ſure, yo wil 
ailow it to be ſo in Macke 


And ever- muſing Melancholy reigas ——— 


And a Thouſand more. 


| Homer too in deſcribing _ 05 
je, makes uſe of a word, which of it 
ſelf is (4) above half a Verſe : and Os, 
on a like Occaſion, joins ſeveral oy 
ther of an unuſual length. We behold 


his — beſtriding his Whale, even in 
| —— 


(4) Od. 9, 217 0) 151d. 354 00 Ibid, ” 


the 
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the Turn (@) of the Words weh are to 
deſcribe nim. 19 * 441 15 02 
per for the ſame Reaſons ; There is a 
Delay almoſt” in every Syllable, where 
Mr. Pope intimates the vaſt fze of a 
Stone, as well as the difficulty in'heaving 
it u 12 lle uo 1 31% Delite IE © 99 

Then heay'd the Goddeſs in her mighty hand 
A ſtone, the limit of the neighbouringland, _ 
(5) There fixt from eldeſt times; black, ory 


Virgil adds a Repetitiof in his Imita- 
tion of this very Paſſage in Homer: 
Saxum circumſpicit ingens, ſaxum anti- 
quum, ingen.— And Mr. Pope commends 
the Beauty of this Repetition, as (tc) it 
makes us del upon the Image, and gives 
us leiſure t6 con ſider the Vaſtueſs of it. 5 

It may ſeem Rrange, that the Vaſtneſs; 
the mere Bulk of an Object, ſhou'd poſſeſs 
the Mind in the manner I have been 
ſpeaking of: but tho there is no real Ex- 
cellence in Largeneſs, tis certain that 
we are apt to àpprehend it as excellent.” 
This puts me in Mind of a Point, that 
always ſtrikes me very much in Poetry; 


0. Balznzrumque prementem 2 

geona ſuis immaais terga lacertis. Mer. 2, 10. 

% Hl. 21, -g. (e) See Note ibid, . 
2 A. 
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Art of 


mprehenfion, as I ſhould chuſe 


want of ſome better Name, 


for 


to call it, 


Tis when any Great View is compleat- 


ly contracted into a few Lines; but to 
come up ly to my Notion, it 
ſhould be ſuch a View as is ſufficient to 
fill the whole Mind: We are, in a man- 
ner, ſurrounded with it on all ſides; and 
which ever way we turn our Eyes, we 


cannot look out of ii. This is the Caſe, 


where Ulyſſes is repreſented in his Ship- 
wrack on the Coaſt of Phæacia; 


Above, ſharp Rocks forbid acceſs; around, , 
( «Rove the eee beneath, is be⸗ profound! 


If you can fan yourſelf j in the Place 


of Ulyſſes, at that JunGure; you will ap- 
| prelend what I mean .the more fully 


ou can then ſee nothing, but what | 
painted out in this Couplet. 
'T apprehend you, (lays Anti ihaus) and 


indeed have obſery d e often in 


Reading. There is a Thought, (if! 


miſtake not) re twice in. bis 4 


leventh Oavſey,, of this kind: 
0 Above e an Terthy ond in th 8 


T3: C JN! 


I know not whether the Image be To 
tal, but it cannot want much of it, in in 


0 Od, 5, st. Motz 11,139 and Fl 


—_—_— 
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that Deſcription of a ſhipwrecktPerſon, 
juſt before the Lines you repeated: 

Amidſt the rocks he hears a hollow roar © 
of murm'ring ſurges breaking on the ſhore z 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bays 
To ſhield the veſſel from the rolling ſea ; 
Bur cliffs, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful ſight, 
%) All rough with rocks, with foamy billows 

A 1 [white, 

If this be not Total, at leaſt it will 
engroſs Two of your Senſes, whilſt you 
keep in the ſame Poſture ; but thoſe, as 
you ſay, ſeem the moſt compleat, which 
take up the Eye what ever way you turn. 
A As this (reſum d Philypſus) to keep 
to the ſame Element: 


(5) And all above was sky, and ocean all around, 


Theſe Total Views are much more 
vigorous and affecting, when the Objects 
are not inanimate: or at leaſt, when, 
ſome more moving Conſiderations are 
annext to them. Thus in the Picture 
of a rough Sea, terminating in craggy 
Shores, and Rocks, and a tempeſtuous 
Sky, every Object has an additional 
Terror from our ſeeing. Ulyſſes painted 
inthe midſt of theſe Dangers, and ſtrug- 
gling to make ſo difficult a Shore.--—-I 


—— 
| 


(s) Od. 5, 521, (6) Od. 12, 474. . 
| re- 
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remember a Paſſage of this kind in : 
Writer of a very ſtrong Imagination, 
vhich is heighten d by the ſame Method. 
We have it in a Deieription of Mount 
Atlas, tho I believe the Author took his 
Ideas from the Alps: tis deliyer d in 
this bold Poetical kind of Proſe: (a) 
** See, with what trembling ſteps poor Man- 
kind tread the narrow Brink of - the dec 
* Precipices ! from whence with giddy Hu- 
* ror they look down, miſtruſting even thi 
© Ground which bears them; whilſt they hear 
* the hollow ſound of Torrents underneath, 
and ſee the Ruin of the impending Rock, 
„ with falling Trees, which hang with 
their Roots upwards, and ſeem to draw 
* more Ruin after them. — | 
In theſe Caſes, our Paſſions, as well 
as our Senſes, are engagd : and I take 
ſuch Views to be then entirely compleat, 
when all our Paſſions, as well as all our 
Senſes,may be engroſs'd by them. Were 
I to give an Inſtance of ſuch a View, I 
ſhould prefer that Paſſage in Virgil, 
where he places you in the midſt of a 
City, cover'd with the diſmal ſhades of 
Night, taken and fir d in a Thouſand 
places by the Enemy, and every where 
f11'd with Ruin, Terror, and Confuſion : 
— — —— 
(e) CharaFeriſticks, Vol. 2. Pag. 369. 
| &i 
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(8) = Crudelis ubigue — 1 
LuFus, ubique Pour, & plurims mortis image, 


I have dwelt the longer on theſe m- 
prehenſi ve Views, as they fill and delight 
the Mind very ſtrongly. There is aio- 
ther Caſe, much of this Nature, and of 
particular Energy: I do not mean, when 
we ſurround, but when we carry the 
Mind out to & vaſt extent: As in this 
Sentiment; | 


(5) By Heaven above, by Hell beneath, 


There is a 'Thought of this Nature, 
very juſtly reckon'd among the Sublime, 
which appears with a perfect Uniformi- 
ty in (c) Virgil, in Homer, and in the 
Book of Wiſdom, formerly aſcrib'd to S- 
lomon : For my part, I do not at all 
wonder at this exact Reſemblance in 
them. It is ſuch a Thought, that when 
it is once ſet before one, it poſſeſſes the 
Mind ſo ſtrongly, that it will leave its 
Image behind it: And indeed tis obſer- 
able, that a great Critick, where he 


—_— O—— NM * TT R Hs 4-2 


— 


ꝓU— — 44 — 


| (s) En. 2, 36 | (5) Od. 23 2 
()J ngrediturq; fab dope inter nubi acondit E. 4,177. 


'Ovears iiauts xpn Y cm X do Gd. IA. &, 

Kat rears wp awleſlo, 

BiCixes NN 09 7e. Lxx per Grabe. £00 £0A- ng. 
| wou d 


wou d 8 it in Homer, (a) repeats 
it himſelf in the very turn of his own 
Criticiſm. Longinus is the Perſon I mean: 
who in a thouſand Inſtances, as well as this, 
U himſelf the great Sublime be d 


One of the moſt common 'Topicks for 


this among thePoets,is in fpeaking of the 


diſtance of Tartarus. Homer makes it as far 
from Hell to Earth downwards, as it is up- 
wards from Earth to Heaven: It has been 
(c) obſervꝰ d, that Two of the beſt Poets 
ſince have enlarg'd it gradually, Virgil 
to Twice, and Milton to Thrice that 
Depth: but, if I miſtake not, Hefiod of 
old has carried the Mind further than 
either of them: It wou'd pleaſe you to 


ſee, how exact he is in his Meaſures: 


(d)“ An Anvil (ſays he) will be Nine 
days compleat in falling from Heaven 
eto our Earth; and as many in falling 
* from our Earth to Tartarus. This 
is the Diſtance from us to. the Gates of 
Tartarus only: he afterwards carries 


- 
\ 


the Mind much farther, in this Deſcrip- 


tion: | 
There lye the Treafures of the ſtormy . | 


Of Eacth, and Water, and extended Darkne 


(a) TN in” dear amd 77 Deu. De 
Subl. 8. Edit. Oxon. © _ . 
(5) Eſſay on Criticiſm. (e] Note on II. 8, 16. 
(d) Se. V, 722. A 
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A dreadful Chaſm ! ſqualid, and uninform d, 
And hateful even to Gods, Whoe're, within 
The dreadful Opening of irs Gates, ſhou'd plunge 
Prone thro'the grear abyſs; twelvetimes the courſe 
Of the Pale Moon, ſhould feel its Storm and Tempeſt 
I dire Deſcent ; ſtill hurried on precipitate, 
Amidſt the various Tumult and Confuſion 

Of diſagreeing Natures, Oft the Pow'rs | 
Immortal caſt their Eyes upon theſe regions, 
() And ſhudder at the Sight, ——— - 


This Imagination ſeems to be imitated 
in Milton, where Satan meets with that 
violent ſhock, in Travelling thro” Chaos ; 
but the Fall here ſtrikes us more, becauſe 
it has no Bounds: It is ſtill continuing 
lower and lower; and the Mind, in 
endeavouring to conceive it, is loſt in its 
defired Infinitude. Hin 

When our Bodies are all ſo ſtraĩten'd 
and confin'd, what muſt the Soul be 
made of, Antiphaus ? and what might 
be its Powers, if unreſtrain'd 2 Since 
even in ſuch dull Company as the Body, 
with all theſe Weights and Incumber- 
ments about it, it betrays on every the 
wer Occaſion ſuch an Appetite to 

nity ? | | | | 

Mr. Addiſon, in one of his fineſt Works, 
the Eſſay on the. Pleaſures of the Ima- 


8 


WW — 


(a) Hefiod's vey 744- 
gina- 


1 
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Nothing (ſays he) (5) gratiſies ahe Ming 


Experience: Tis not a dry Maxim laid 


only on a Proſpect, may.ſay as much as 


with a Maxim which he then mention d; 


gination, reckons Greatneſs as firſt among 
thoſe things, which give that la) Pleaſure 


4e ſo much, as thoſe large growing Ideas, 
** which lead her on al neff to an Infini- 


* tude, (c) Our Imagination loves to be 
* fill'd with an Object, or to graſp at 
v any thing that is too big for its Ca 


* city: We are flung into a pleaſing 
* Aſtonifhmentat ſueh unbounded Views, 
Land feel a delightful Stillneſs and A- 
** mazement in the Soul, at the Appre- 
* henſfions of them.. 
Every 


one may know this Pleaſure by 


down by the Philoſophers : Whoevret | 
will conſult his own Mind, when he looks 


Mr. Addiſon, or Mr. Locke have on this 
Occafion. When 1 had the Pleaſure of MW 
Converfing with the Gentleman, who'de- 
fign'd rheſe Gardens, (as indeed the Fi- 
neſt in the Nation owe their Beauty to 
his Directions) I was very much pleas d 


“That as the greateſt fault in a Profpet . 
« was Confinement; So the meaneſt thing 
too in a Deſign, was to have the MW © 


— 


Gl SpeAator, Numb, 412. (5) Numb. 4:6 
(c umd. 412. | « Bounds 


— 
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"Bounds and Reſtraint of it immediate 
ly vidbleL 23s! 200 nv biin 

There may be ſeveral other Points'to 
e conſider d under the Character of 
Imphatical, whether from the Strength 
aA the Language, the Nobleneſs of the 
entiment, or the Greatneſs and Extent 
of the Object itſelf : but I am only giv- 
ng a few Sketches of the Kind: Lou 
vill give me leave, in the ſame manner, 
o take a ſhort View of its Contrary, the 
lu or Mean Stile. 

It has been ſaid, That (a) Lowneſs 
has juſt as many Cauſes, as Elevation ;' fence 
whatever raiſes the Sentiment or Dittion has 
its Oppofite, which is Mean. This has the 
Appearance of Truth; but if one gene- 
ral Meaſure muſt be giv n, Iſhould think 
that it is an Exceſs either way, which 
cauſes Meanneſs. Things over-wrought, 
0 well as things under-wrought, will be 

ean. 0 5 ah <4; to 
When the leaſt Object is expreſs'd in 
jt and proper Terms, it will not of 
elf come under the Character of Mean- 
neſs: Nay, ſmall things may be manag d 
b, as to change their Nature, and to 


1— ä 


1 r 2 4 2. on F 


) Eadem fere eſt ratio minuendi : Nam toti- 
em ſunt deſcendentibus, quot aſcendentibus 
zadus. Quintil, Inſtit. Lib, 8. Cap. 4. | 

M com- 
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| compoſe the Grand Air. We meet With 
Diſſertations on the late Diſcoveries in 
the leſſer World of Animals, which have 
ſomething Great and Sublime in then, 
Littleneſs itſelf may be aſſiſtant too in 
Amplifying a Subject: Homer uſes it 
thus in his Character of Tydeus ; and 
tis viſible to any one, That bold Martial ll - 
| 


Atcheivments look greater in a Naſay, 
than they wou'd in a Maximin. 

Such Conſiderations as theſe have in- 
duc'd me to imagine, That all Meanneſs 
ariſes from ſome Diſproportion, or other. 
When a Perſon is repreſented in a View 
beneath himſelf, ar any Action of Force 
is expreſs d weakly, the Expreſſions fall 
ſhort of the Nature of the Thing: Again, 
that Meanneſs, which ariſes from the 
Language, may have the ſame Meaſure. 
The Cloſe of a Sentence may fall beneath 
the Expectance rais d in the Beginning 
of it, and then will neceſſarily have a 
mean Air. Some ſorts of Poetry are of 
a nobler kind; andDeſcriptions of things, 
that would not be Mean in a Sounet or 
Satire, may become ſo in Epick. In ge- 
neral, all vulgar Terms, and all very 
diſagreeable Deſcriptions, are beneath 
the Heroick Stile: as all Triflings, or 
any Affectation of Ornament, argue 


ſomething beneath the Care of a . 
| | W 


ler Paſſions, and to ſing of Heroes and 
of Gods. v4 J4 AM LL OF SODHRD 

When any thing hasan Epithet higher, 
than its own. Nature and the Occaſion 
requires; or lower, than the proper Idea 


d ok the thing might very well demand; 
al is much the ſame ; in both there will 


be a Diſproportion, and a Meanneſs. 
Thus, aA. x 1251714 


I „ or rn i 
de mindful of yourſelves draw forth your Swords, 
r. (-) And co your Shafts obtend theſe ample board”, 
W . * 

6 And this Line, 


0 His Shoulder blade receiv'd th' wngentle ſtock. 


, 

© The ſame Critick, who obſerves on 2 

"WH certain Writer, for ſaying, That ſome 

1 Perſons who were Shipwreckt met with 
* Unpleaſant Death; is equally fevere 
on thoſe, who carry things too far; he 


ranks any vain (c) Elevations, and the 
2 File, under one and the ſame 
ead. ann | 
Indeed Both are frigid, and Both are 
mean. A little or pretty Thought dreſs'd 
up in grand Words, is like the Cupid, in 


W . 


— 


—_— — 


(a) Od, 22, 88-75. | (b) od. 17, 8-461 | 
(c) Longinus, Cap. 3 5 e 
| M 2 one 
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who has taken upon him to rule the no- 


— 
—— 
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— _ — — 
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one of Coypel's Pieces, who is crept into 
Mars's W and looks as if de Was 
endeavouring to ſtrut about in it: 
Whilſt a great Thought in little Words, 
puts one in Mind of that tall Gentleman 
we ſaw one Night at the Maſquerade, 
drefled like an Infant ; and dangling its 
ge » as if it were perfectly help- 
ie ie nee EG 

A Mixture of Mean Language with 
the Grand, makes the Meanneſs more 
viſible ; as poſſibly in this Line, 


(3) Stript of his rags — He bla; out like a C 


©  , Thus where a Libation to the Gods, 
is calld (6). An Holy Beverage in the 
Odyſſey; and Mars (c) the Heavenly Homi- 
© cide in the Niad. an 
'There ſeems to me to be ſomething 
too mean for the Idea we form of a 
Giant, in this Expreſſion; | . 


(h Her * Husband ſowr'dawsy 


: And juſt after; 
The Men like fiſh, they ſtuck upon the flood, 
(e And cram'd their filthy throats — 2 


r 


K—— 


| 4) Od. 22, 2. (6) Od; 3, 435---339- (e) 0,21, 


471. * Antiphater. ta) 10, 111.115. 
(e) Od. 10, 14-124. a 


In 
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In the ſame manner we hear of 1 Ulyſſes's 
Companions, being (a) dab d like Dogs 
by the MM ll fo EE 

Idoubt not this was expreſs d thus, to 
gire us the larger Idea of that Monſter : 
but might not it have been expreſs d fo, 


us at the ſame time too low an Idea of 
the Men? ATTIC nf Ve ae wart 47 
The Dignity of the Perſon will make 
any mean Language appear yet meaner. 
Whether we conſider Dyſſes as () fo great 
Hero, or as the (c) -Godlike Gueſt of 
Linon, this Couplet ſounds beneath his 
nn Mot Io an 
(4) —— Shrunk with pining fall, 
My craving bowels ſtill require repaſt, | in 


Nothing can be more juſt than Horite's 


Obſervation, (e) That 4 King in Exil, tr 


Diſtreſs, muſt lay afide that Air of Gran- 
deur, and thoſe ſwelling Words which might 
become him in his Power: Yet mult he re- 
member, that he has been a King: 
there's a Greatnefs even in [Diſtreſs ; 
and a due Medium between Words of n 
Nor. and-a- half Long, and Monoſyllables. 
be that as it will, there is certainly much 


(a) Od. 23, 1373 13. (b) Od. 7, 228. (c) Od 
U 995 (4) Od, 7, 296-215. (e) De Arte Peet. 
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25 to ſerve that purpoſe, Without giving 
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7s Style with his Dignity 


teſt, in the following Lines: N 


ſo much provok d, that he flies immedi- 


Complaints before the Father of the 


Nin, „ that l be ſhould "Fealfume his 
bs Gd for WO 

y r that o es in 
his Wanderings) after he is feinſtated, 
he ought certainly to ſpeak like a Mo- 
Tam afraid he fails in this Te+ 


a 1 voy" 
A. 


* 1 it my care, by Joans, or ST 4 

o throng my empty d folds, wit or 

But 1. haſte to bleſs Laertes' 3 eyes N es - 
ies; 1 


W With fight of his Nes e te be 


When the God of the Otean ſees 
Une elcap'd from his Dominion, he is 


ately to the Throne of Jupiter, to la vi 


Let us hear part of 8 8 "i N.. this 
grand Occalion : . 5 


Againſt jun 47 find bead in Ne T . | 
And menac'd vengeance e're he reich d the face 
4 b) Bchold * landed —tpreleſs and aſleep. 


| | When an Expectation i js raig L by the 
preceding Verſes, and little or nothing 

follows upon this Expectation e 
need not quote (e) Horace to prove that 
it will be Mean ; ur: one will ſee it 
” (s) 08. 68. (8 2 Nite 
5 — Wes i m_ [ 505 11 16 
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ind every one may ſee, that it 'atifes 
from the Diſpropor tio. 

] have often obſery'd, how fatal this 
Particular is to that ſoxt of People, who 
are known by the Character of Srory-rel- 
ers. Tue greateſt baulks theſe Gentle 
men meet with, are occaſion d by their 
beſpeaking Attention too much; and 
after all, ending in ſome inconſiderable 
Circumſtauce: Fhere is a certain Paſſuge 
in the Odyſſey, which puts me in Mind 
of this Diſaſter fo common to them: 
Prepare then ſaid Telemacbus, to know -— 


- 


% Tale, fromfalſhood free, not free from woe. 


What follows upon this? No earthly 
thing, Igad, as Mr. Bays has it; only 
that he is the San of Uſes, and that he 
is ſearching after the King his Father.  _ 
There is another () Inſtance of this 
Nature, in ce g. Dialogue, be- 
om Neptune and Jupiter, juſt men- 
non; &. .- fre I; I 
Of this kind alſo is a certain Figure, 
which Mr. Addiſon (c) calls an Auti-cli- 
max A Downfall in the Cloſe, where a 
Paſſage has been very promiling in the 


» 


—— 


— — {4 


(.) Od, 15, 295.270. (6) See Od. 13, 164 to 
172.140 to 147. ( Miſe. Vol. a, p. 300, 147%. 
| Begin- 


( Allez vous, luy dit- il, ſans bruit chez vos paretis, 
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ning. I remember he quotes a (a 
— uplet upon that Occaſion, 
Which II RE was 1 'd for Rid. 
eule; but there are many Inſtances of 
it, from more ſerious Writers. Such : 
what a Grave Doctor has ſaid in his 
Character of your Miltonick Friend, Mr. 
Philips: tis deliver d in this d air of 
Prophecy. Mr. Philips s Poem: 852 s hejwil 
laſt, as long as Blenheim is — „Or (6) 
Cyder Tonk in England. _ 
Ü beg leave to mention one thing, fays 
Antiphaus,—— What You have been 
ſaying, may afford the reaſon, ' why that 
Species of Criticiſm, which goes upon 
Ridicule (in the manner of the Hind and 
Panther) is not to be depended upon 
The beſt Lines that ever wert wrote, 
may be render d Ridiculous, only by 
raiſing too great an Expectation in the 
Reader, juſt before they are introduc d 
in the Criticiſm. 

There is another kind of F irtlevih 
(proceeded Philypſus) when the Language 
does not become the Poetick Stile; all 
Proſaick Poetry, or (as Dr. Garth us 40 
call it) a Diłtion loytering into Proſe, cat- 
ries ſomething of meanneſs with it ; ſome- 


—— D — — 8 


Ou vous avez laiſſe votre honneut & gen ib, 
4 og. on the Claffickse p. 7. bogs 
! ing 
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thing below the Harmony, the Emotion, 
the Majeſty; that is requir'd from the 
Erick Muſe.— Here are two or three 
Couplets which I think deſeend too near 
to Proſe; e WLLA rl 

And now Trlemaches, the firſt of all, 
(s)Obſerv'd Eumæus entring in the Hall. 


Let Eurymachus receive my gueſt. 
(5) Of nature courteous, and by far the beſt. 


His food an herald bore ; and now they fed, 
le) And now the rage of craving Hunger fled. 


It might be thought too trifling to ob- 
ſerve, that this Meanneſs is often owing 
to an ill-judg'd uſe of Monoſyllables. 
4) A Long Run of theſe little Pigny 
Words, beſide an unavoidable Air of 
Meanneſs, often makes a Line rough, 
and hobling; and almoſt ever keeps it 
from being firm, and compa. 

"Tis very rare, that you meet with a 
Latin Verſe terminating in a fingle Mo- 
noſyllable ; and ſometimes, where we do 
meet with it, tis evidently (e) defign'd 
w aſſiſt in 8 theLittleneſs or Ri- 
liculouſneſs of the dubject. OI 
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(%) 0d, 12, 400-2. 0 Od. 16. 0 
(:)Od, 8, 6389 th From: vfl, de — 
Cantu, p. 45; (e) As in Heware's Art of Poetry. 
v. 139 and Virgif's 1 Georg. V. 161. . 
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Vnleſs it be thus deſign d, or be ſig- 
nificant, a Verſe (even an Hemiſticl) 
may be render'd Mean, merely by cor- 
faſting of theſe little Words. I know 
there are entire Lines of them that are 
tolerable, nay, that run with ſome de- 
gree of Vigour; as this in the Odyſſey, 


(a) 'Ere yet he loos d the Rage of War onTry. 


And that Claſe in Shakeſpear, 
Cry'd Havock; and let p the Dogs of War. 


The Sentiments here are fo great, 
that they take us off from obſerving the 
Littleneſs, which the Diction might 
otherwiſe Occaſion : Yet,” to ſpeak my 
| Mind, I believe that theſe very Thoughts 
wou'd appear more Majeſtically in large 
adequate Expreſſionss. 

Beſide this Littleneſs from the Nature 
of words, there is oftentimes a Mean- 
neſs annex d in our Fhoughts to ſuch 
particular Words and Phraſes. All mere 
Vulgar ways of ſpeaking are mean in Foe- 
try. The Muſe ſhou'd; reject any 
low Proverbs, and the Language of the 
Croud——Even the Ideat of things, in 
which they particularly, are employ' 


[] Od. 8; 98. 
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ire ſullied and debas d I believe I 
may add, that whatever has an Air of 
Burleſque, or has been markt for ridi- 
culous on any other Occaſion, will be: 
apt to retain ſomething of the Mean, 
where-ever it is usd. 


His Shoulder blade receiv'd th'ungentle ſhock ; 
He ſtood and mov ' d nor, like a marble rock, 
{s] But ſhook his thoughtful Head. 


I doubt not, I have formerly met with 
ſomething in Burleſque, to which this 
Paſſage has a diſtant Reſemblance : tho 
the thing itſelf be gone our of my head, 
the diſtaſt to ſuch a particular Expreſ- 
fon ſtill remains with me. Tis true, this 
vou d not juſtify a Criticiſm; and yet 
it leads one unavoidably to diſlike the 
paſſage.— This ſort of Acquir d Mean- 
xeſs may be ſometimes more general: as 
where Menelaus calls Telemachus, | b | The 
Mirror of conſtant Faith; This Expreſſi- 
on has been ſo often us d in a ridiculous 
ſort of Writings, that it will ſound 
_ to the generality of thoſe that 
ear it. 


4 Star. liche Evening, and a Morning gar. 
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demn d by a very exact Critick, upon 
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---Is a Line in den s Virgil, Ca] con- 


account of its beingLow and Mean, Tig 
of the acquir d kind. Any one, ho 
has been at all converſant with the Poe- 
try of a Belman, will certainly lookupon 
it with ſomething of Contempt: Yet is 
there nothing Mean in it of itſelf ; and 
a Critick in France might think it a good 
handſome Line. But the beſt Expreſſ- 
ons degenerate, when us'd by. the Po- 
pulace, and applied to low things: the 
uſe, they make of them, infe&s. them 
with a low abje& Air. 1 
Thus Proverbial Speeches, and all 
other Expreſſions very common among 
us, become unworthy of our Poetry. 
Foreign Proverbs are often great and 
emphatical to us; as many of ours may 
ſound great to Foreigners: yet at home, 
both, if vulgar, will be apt to appear 
mean; or at leaſt, unſit for Poetry. 
One Inſtance, or two will be ſufficient : 
in the Tenth Odyſſey we have this-Line ; 


L] With broken hearts my ſad companions ſtood, 
And this in the 22d, | 
Le] Dogs, Te have had your Day.—— 
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I ſhall not preſume to ſay, how far 
the Odyſſey or Iliad might be blameable 
for any of theſe Meanneſſes in the Days 
of Homer himſelf : it is the Priviledge 
of every dead Language, to be entirely 
free from them at preſent. We hear 
not the Proverbs, nor know the current 
Ridicule of thoſe Times His Language 
is fafe enough from the Vulgar now; 
And as to any Words, that might be 
rulgar enough then, to ſeem low, we 
are in an entire ignorance. This is 4 
conſiderable ge which the Anci- 
ents have over every Living Writer; 
and for which, by the way, there ſhould 
be a large allowance made in any Com- 
— between an Ancient and a Mo- 

ern. ith Fin 
Thus any Meanneſs that is 2 | 
may be loft again, or worn off by Time 
and Aceidents. It is not ſo with Mean 
neſs in the Things themſelves. They 
blave ſomething ſettled in them; and are 
deliver'd down to us thro' the Stream 
of Ages, unalter d and the ſame. Per- 
haps, if we would take off the Veil, 
which Superſtition has flung over the 
Worſhippers of Homer, we might diſcern 
ſome traces of this in the Converſation 
of the Suitors; in the Scene at Eumaus's 
Lodge; and in . n 
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146 Evinixe the Freya: 
the Oclopt. Tis true, the is 
built upon an humbler Plan: Homer ſuitz 
himſelf to his Deſign: and it may be 
very juſtly ſaid (with Mr. Pope) (a] Th 
where this Poem cannot ſupport a Sublimiy, 
it always preſerves a Dignity, or at leaſt a 
Propriety. If theſe Points may fail in 
Dignity, they have always ſome -Propiiety 
in the Poem; either from the Speaker, 
or the Audience, or the Occaſion. 
To return to the Tranſlation. Every 
Idea that has ſomething aukward 
in it, has ſomething: mean, and ri- 
dieulous: The firſt Laugh in the Mad is 
occaſion'd by the aukward Behaviour, 
and odd Addreſs of Vulcan; as the only 
Laugh in the Eneid is rais d on the un- 
toward figure, which Menates makes in 
char Poem, 2307 arb hi 
There ſeems to me to be ſomething 
Mean and Aukward in this Image: 
His looſe head tottering as with wine oppreſh 
[+] Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks tus breaſt, 


Perhaps the Sneezing-piece in the 17th 
Book, (c) borders too much on the ſame 
Fault; or, if it be no Fault, on the ſame 


D ſagreeableneſs. oh, ona 


[-] 04. Vol. 5 p. 237. 12%, [6] od, 1-6) 
282239. [c] V. 625---541, 9 8 r 
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For the ſame Reaſon, all Deſcriptions 
that have any thing of the Nauſeous in 
them, might be avoided in Poetry, or at 
aſt be | but. lightly touch'd in it 1 
cannot think tis any particular niceneſs 
or effeminacy in my Temper, which in- 
cines me to wiſh, that the Colours had 
not been laid on ſo ſtrongly on ſome (a) 
Occaſions. Fhe worſt Image I know 
of this kind is in the deſeription of the 
Drunken Cyclops : and what 1s ſurprizing 
to me, the very ſame Groſſneſs, on the 
ame Occaſion, is kept up in 75 ſeveral 
of the beſt Poets that ever wrote. Here 
You will forgive me, if Lam ready to 
ink under Authority, in a Point where 
ny very Senſes -almoſt - contradi& it. 
But when ſuch great Names, as Homer, 
Virgil, Pope, and Addiſon may be produ- 
ted to defend one and the ſame Deſerip- 
ton, what are we to think, Antiphaus ? 
Can we ſay a thing is not offenſive, when 
we feel the contrary 2: or muſt we al- 
bow, that Nature ought to be juſtly and 
fully expreſs'd, even in the moſt nauſe- 
ous of Subjects? 2141488 

It cannot be deny d (anſwer d Anti- 
aus, after having turn d the Queſtion. 


5 ) See Od. 4, 543. and 548. 10, 215. Sec 
©) Od. 9. -443---3 73. A. 3, 612. Addifen's 
Miſc, V. 1. Pag. 61. 1 %½%½4.. 3 wont 
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for ſome time in his Mind) every De- 


ſoription that is juſt, is poetically good; 


but then I fancy, tis as true, that a 
Deſcription poetically good, may be the 
more improper to be inſerted, on that 
very Account. This will be readily al- 


low'd in all Caſes of Obſcenity: The 


beſt Deſcription in ſuch Points is certainly 
the molt improper ; and ſurely the ſame 
will hold in a great Meaſure of any 
Images directly nauſeous. We have, 


you fay, the Examples of the greatel 
Poets that ever wrote, againſt us: but if 


the reaſon of the thing be againſt them, 
no Authority whatever, nor any number 


of Examples, can be of the leaſt real 


Weight, Jam delighted with the Cor- 


rectneſs of a Virgil or an Addiſon; I ad- 


mire Pope, and reverence Homer. But 
were there any one piece of Qbſcenity in 
the Works of all theſe Great Men, wou d 
ſuch a deſcription alter its Nature, and 


become amiable 2 Tis the ſame in other 


Caſes, as well as in Obſcenigies: Al 
things, that have ſomething in their 
nature Diſagreeable , will ſtill be Dil- 
agreeable, where- ever we find em. 

The Line you hint at in the —— 
Cycleps cannot but carry a very nauleous 
— with it: and had Mr. Pope deviated 


from the Original, and dropt it in the 
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Enyliſo , I; am perſwaded moſt people 
you'd have look d upon it, as a com- 
mendable A his Author; I re- 
member (a) a Paſſage (of this Nature, 
tho' leſs grofs than this) in the Mad, 
which Mr. Pope has improv'd by con- 
cealing the Groſſneſs of it; and in the 
Note upon it, he ſays, tit unworthy of 
Homer ; he does not ſee am Colour to ſoften 
the Meanneſs of it; it muſt ever have been 
u nauſeous to be deſcrib li. 
What fine Criticks ſhould we make, 
lays Philypſus, ſince we can be both fo 
ready to wiſh a Franſlator had err d more 
frequently from his Copy? But 
whatever thoſe ſevere Gentlemen may 
think, we ſhould certainly have a large 
Party on our ſide. in the preſent Caſe. 
What would they ſay to another Prin- 
ciple ? That it may be neceſſary to de- 


a riate from the H/ords of the Original, to 
aß preſerve the Senſe of it: And yet this 
may happen; As, for Inſtance, where 
door Notions of things are directly con- 
ir ary co ut was chought of them in 


Homer's Days, „ >: i if 9p. 
Words are to be :confider'd, not as 


u nds, but as they are Significant : and 
4 a {tri Tranſlator ſhould endeavour 
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for ſome time in his Mind) every De- 
ſoription that is juſt, is poetically good ; 
but then I fancy, tis as true, that a 
| Deſcription poetically good, may be the 
more improper to be inferted, on that 
very Account. This will be readily al- 


low'd in all Caſes of Obſeenity: The 


beſt Deſcription in ſuch Points is certainly 
the molt improper ; and ſurely the ſame 
will hold in a great Meaſure of any 
Images directly nauſeous. We have, 
you ſay, the Examples of the greateſ 
Poets that ever wrote, againſt us: but if 
the reaſon of the rhing be againſt them, 
no Authority whatever, nor any number 
of Examples, can be of the leaſt real 
Weight, Tam delighted with the Cor- 
rectneſs of a Virgil or an Addiſon ; I ad- 
mire Pope, and reverence Homer. But 
were there any one piece of Obſcenity in 
the Works of all theſe Great Men, wou d 
ſuch a deſcription alter its Nature, and 
become amiable 2 "Tis the ſame in other 
Caſes, as well as in Obſcenigies: Al 
things, that have ſomething in their 
nature Diſagreeable, will ſtill be Dil- 
agreeable, where-ever we find em. 

The Line you hint at in the Drumen 
Cycleps cannot but carry, a very nauſeous 
Idea with it: and had Mr. Pope deviated 
from the Original, and dropt it in the 
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El, I; am aded moſt people 
you'd have look d upon it, as a com- 
mendable Injury to his Author; I re- 
member (a) a Paſſage (of this Nature, 
tho' leſs grofs than this) in the Mad, 
which Mr. Pope has improv'd by con- 
dealing the Groſſneſs of it; and in the 
Note upon it, he ſays, tit unworthy of 
Homer ; he does not fee any Colour to ſoften 
the Meanneſs of it; it muſt ever have been 
10 nauſeous to be deſcrib li. 

What fine Criticks ſhould we make, 
lays Philypſus, ſince we can be both fo 
ready to wiſh a Tranſlator had err d more 
frequently from his Copy? But 
whatever thoſe ſeyere Gentlemen may 
think, we ſhould certainly have a large 
Party on our ſide. in the preſent Cale. 
What would they ſay to another Prin- 
ciple ? That it may be neceſſary to de- 
rate from the Words of the Original, to 
preſerve the Senſe of it: And yet this 
may happen; As, for Inſtance, where 
our Notions of things are directly con- 
trary to what, was thought of them in 
Homers Days. tou aba dt mM: aw + 
Words are to be conſider d, not as 
Sounds, but as they are Significant : and 
a {tri Tranſlator ſhould endeavour 
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chiefly to give us the fare Ideas Which 
the Writer he re repreſents, gave to his 
Readers. It is on this Account 1 
ſhould take (a) The Monarch. of | the 
Swains, fot Inſtance; to be a julter Tran- 
[ation of ⁊ccs ſut d i,, than 

the Chief Swine- herd would have been. 

In the prefent acceptation of things, « 
literal: Ha y would have been a 
Travefiy it would have made that ridi 
eulous and mean, which was not mean 

or ridiculous in the Origi nal. een 

 Ofold, Uſeful Eee $ were allo 

"Honourable, The chi Courtiers were 

Maſters of the Flocks and of the Herds: 

A Skill in Agriculture , was reckon'd a 

very handſome part in the Character o 
a Monarch: Homer 5 places it upon: 

level with Military Science; A 4cur 

upon the Reputation it defel ves, as Equal 

5 the Glory acquir d by Archievement 

n War. 
"To preſerve ſomething” of theſe () 

Primitive Notions of chin ar leaſt not 

to fink into thoſe very low Ideas, hic 
we in the preſent world"etitertain of ſuch 
forts of Arts and Employments, a Tran 
flator of Homer is oblig d To vary the 


ka) Od. 10, 35... 30. (ij See Nore 6808, 18,418 
(c) Sce Od. 4, 974. 14, 122, and 16,402. 
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Expreſſions in common we for the ſame” 
things: Nothing wou'd be more ridicu- 
ſous now, than to call a Firſt Miniſter, * ö 


the Name of a Hog-berd ; or to fay © 
Kings, that they overlook d the Dairy.” 

There are fome other Points, relatittg 
to the Manners of Antiquity, which may 
require ſome Alterations in the turn of 
expreſſing them. I have been too tedĩ- 
ous already; Let me only mention one 
Particular of this kind, and T have done. 
The Heroes of Old, in rating each'6- 
ther, are very free with the mutual 
Terms of Dogt, Cowardi, Villains &c. 
In the ee have a Queen calling 
one of her Maids of Honour, an Impu- 
dent Bitch; and Jupiter, if E-miſtake not, 
pays exactly the ſame Compliment to his 
Royal Confort in the Ziad: I think no 
one can difpute which is the better Fran- 
flation in the former Caſe, The New,. 
which makes Penelope call her Servant 
(a) a Loquacious Hiſalent; or the Literal 
of Hobbes: n 


Buld Birch ( ſaid ſbe) 1 kriow what decide you'wr' done, 


This is equally a miſ. repreſentation of 
Fact, and ſhocking in its very ſound; It 
 oftends the Ear, and makes one ſlartle 


() Od. 19, 11091. 


at 
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at the Behaviour of Penelope A Reader 
ought- to think that Lady well bred: 
This he cannot da, at leaſt he will be 
Ne do ſo, by hearing ſuch 
nguage now, however decent it 
might be thought in thoſe Times. 
TT am oblig'd to you (lays Antiphaus, 
perceiving that Phihpſus ſtopt here) for 
the fair account you have given af theſe 
Lownefles in an Epick Poem: I know 
not whether your general rule of Mean- 
neſs will hold in every Point, that might 
be mention d; but in. thoſe. you have 
produc d, it ſeems to ſquare very well. 
I imagine too, there is one Particular, of 
pretty large extent in this Queſtion, not 
yet touch'd upon. There may be ſe- 
veral; but you have all that I have ob- 
ſervd, ſays Philypſus-----I doubt not 
(lays Antiphaus) you have obſery'd' the 
me thing, and put it under ſome other 
Head; You nee know, I wou'd rank 
all Thoughts which border on Puerility, 
all cold Fancies, all forc d Antitheſes, and 
any mere turns, and ſporting upon words, 
under the Claſs of Meanneſſes in an Epick 
Poem. — As you have hinted ſuch a 
Variety of Subjects, ſays Philypſus,' will 
you not compleat the Favour, and afford 
ſome Inſtances too under theſe Heads? 


WE 


* | 
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What J can recolle& (reply'd An- 
iphaus) is at your Seryie. 

Does not there ſeem to you to be ſome- 
thing Aected and Cold in this Thought, 
which I doubt not many will be apt to 
take for a pretty Claſh in the Ideas. 

Here ceas'd he; but indignant tears let fall; 
(a) Spoke when he Ce d. 4 

Such is this Thought ; 
(5) And my coſt limbs now weeried into ref. | 


Nothing 1s meaner than what 1s over- 
wrought: I own tis in Poetry, as in 
Statuary ; +: 2m that are to be ſet up 
at ſuch a height muſt be fomething larger 
than the Life ; but even then there are 
exact Rules of Proportion, and nothing 
is to appear too Vaſt to the Hye. | 

In giving ones Opinion of an exqui- 
lite Statue we may ſay, it /ives or ſpeaks 
but when we go to refine on this, we 
grow affected and mean. Pardon me if 
I take this to be the Caſe in the laſt 
Line of this Couplet ; | 


Alive each animated Frame appears Te) 0 | 
(c) And Aid to live, beyond the Power of Tear 


” - WF A Wo, 


(a) Od. 24, 504-437, (b) Oh, 10; . 
(e) Od. 7, 12334. K | 
L 
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I was formerly pleas d with the In- 
ſcription under a Saint Bruno in muh; 
but give it up now as carried too far; 

it tells us, as you may remember, 600 
That He is alive, and uon d pen; were 
it not for the Rules of Silence he bad en- 
bliſh'd. A Man muſt underſtand the 
Hiſtory of the Grand Chartreux to take 
the meanin S of this ; and after all, it ap- 

pears too Sen artificial. 

A Fault 1 K ind is the more evi- 
dent, when the Thoughts and — 
look noble about it: 


There terrible in rms Un tt good, aa 
(+) And the dead Suitors almyf ſwam in in blood, 


You know a late excellent 60 phllolo⸗ 
pher has endeayour'd to prove that no 
Action, which diſagrees with truth, can 
be good ; and I ſhou'd not be new or 
ſingular in my Opinion, were I to aſſert 
the ſame of any point in Poetry. Every 
one knows, the Pie alogues of one of the 
moſt (d) penetratin Criticks in the laſt 
Age, are wrote chiefly in this View 
He aſſerts conſtantly, that no Thought 
can be good, which is not Poerically 


| 18 Egli & vivo, e . ſe non offer 
vaſle.la ragola del Silentio (0) Od. _ . 
le) Mr. Wollaflon. (a) Bou hour. | 


true; 
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true; and L imagine this that he aſſerts, 
may. be defended as eaſily in the Nia 
of Poetry, as in any of the plaineſt 
baſſages. But ſuch an Enquiry wou'd 
take. up more time, than Criticiſm de- 
ſerves ; and I mention it at preſent only 
2s a Meaſure. of ſuch Thoughts as are 
nean from their being falſe, i. e. really be- 
ath what. they pretend to be. — This 
Rule, if juſt, wou'd be of particular ſer- 
rice in this kind of Purſuits: I ſhall 
give you but one Inſtance; When Circe 
mentions Ulyſſes's deſcent to the Infernal 
Shades, ſhe adjoins this Reflection. 

O Sons of woe! decreed by adverſe Fires, 
Alive to paſs thro” hells eternal Gates! 

All ſoon or late, are doom'd that path ro tread ; 


(s) More wretched You, twice number d with the 
] I bead! 


* „ www wo wo &©* 


hg —* —— — ——— * 


ſomething Weak and Little in it? accord- 
ing to your general Rule, it fails in its 
Proportion; That Proportion, I mean, 
_—_ every Thought ſhould bear to 
ruth. N 24 1 7 
If it fails in that, ſays Phihpſus, I 
muſt allow it to be Mean by my own 
Rule; but I do not perceive in what 
reſpe& that Sentiment is falſe, | 
— — OOO AOOOAAO 5 
(a) Od. 5 32222. f 
12, 3—-22 No! 


Do you not think this jaſſ· Thought has 
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No! fays Anpbanr; 1 beg you wouls 
conſider t 22 Word of Whieh the 
hole of the Reflection turns: It has 
plainly too Significations widely different 
If their being number d with the Dead; be 
taken in its ſtrongeſt Senſe, tis certain 
this did not happen twice to Ulyſſes, and 
his Companions ; if in its weaker'on'this 
Qccaſion, Their Calamity is put on 
Lexel with fomething much more terri- 
ble and calamitous than it ſelf. | 
Or thus: If this being twice numbet d 
with the Dead be intended both in the 6 
ſame Senſe, the Sentence is directly ſalſe; 
if in very different unequal Senſes, tis 
be — * in its Conſequence, : 

X pardon for putting on this grave 

face, and affecting fuck . of — 

ſtration: but you muſt know this Thought 

is exactly the ſame in the Original, or 
(if any thing) rather more fallacious there ¶ ot 
than in the Tranſtatien: in fach a Caſe Wl D 
all ones Gravity is ſcarce ſufficient ; and Wl u 
of 
M 
| 


the Superſtitious perhaps wou'd rather 
disbelieve a real Demonſtration , than 
allow of any Fault in Homer. I beg Far- 
don of them, for thus aſſuming the 
Chair of Criticiſm (as the nobleſt of (a) hu- 0 
man Writers calls it) and am very wi 


Lord Bacon. De Augm. Scient. Lib. 6. Cap. 4: 
| ling 


E yr Bande nm 17 
ing to deſcend; and 40 10 an huibler 


Sphere. 11105 2 11712 

All ſporcin 2 Words ſeem 
becoming of the Epic Male: I ſhalt 
ave you do determine how far there” 


nay be any ſaſpicivir'o of this? in tons par- 
icular Lines“ 


(s) Thy laſt of Gamer nai bu fis — 


ro me las we reſeriblance to 
the rebellious. Angels in Milton, where 
they run on in ſuch a vein of inſulting, 
d punni I know not how * the 
Original 12 Help in N 1 a Tran- 
ſator into the former 
s another Litie Rich 
wut that wrong, blaſs. 


0 They once fururs ge fro . 
i inan 211:3 40 1 | 
[ ſhould think this yer more improper 
n any grave. or affecting Circumſtance: 
Do you — the Death of Auri- 
mus in the Ochſey ? Tis in the Inſtant 
at his lifting a out of Wine to hi 
Mouth: . 
Wretch that he was; of uprophetich 80ul! 
High in his hand he rear'd the Golden Bowl; 


Ev'n then to drain it lengrhen'd out his Breath. 
le) Chang'd to the deep the bitter draught: of Death. 


— ů 4 r 


— 0% Oda, 127. (%) Od, 10, 205-180, 
* 0% 04, 22, 13-10. N _ 


n; bur here 
Hi it, Wer, 


Leo] 
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I fear that ſome Points, Which gene- 
rally paſs for Elegancies, are of this kind 
A Caſe,. which touches all Rea- 
ders of a little Taſte very much, is, (a) 
when two very different Ideas are join d u 
the ſame Verb: This is very frequent in 
Cowley, and he has been often blamed 
for it; as in that Inſtance,, 


(6b) Up roſe the Sas and Saal. „ 


I know not how it is, there is ſome- 
thing agreeable in this management of 
Words, but it is very apt to injure the 
Senſe. A thinking (c) French Author lays 
down a Rule, Which is very uſeful to- 
wards diſcovering Fallacies inReaſoning; 
It is this: To put the Definition inflead of 
the Thing defin'd. I have often try d 
ſomething of this nature in Poetry; If 
we make the Experiment in the preſent 
Caſe, and inſert the enlarg d Meaning in- 

ad of the particular Words uſed by the 
Poet, we ſhall generally find a' Fallacy 
in this ſort of Verſe ; or, at leaſt, « 
Lameneſs in the Senſe of it. 
t will not be any great trouble to try 
this in one ſingle Point. The Poet, 


—— EEE 


(a) Addiſon's Miſe, Vol. 1. p. 239. 129. (6) 04. 
14, 454*--410, (e) Malbranche, Search after Truth. 
V. 2. p. 74. | PROF. \ 

ſpeaking 


— 
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peaking. of Jlemachus s Voyage a uſes 
s Turn of Expreſſion : 


To diſtant Pylos tuplefs i is he fene 
(s) To 10 his Father s fate, and find his own. 


This wunde very well: but what is 
the meaning of the word Fate, which is 
of ſuch double Service upon this Occa- 
lon? Try it in your own Mind: 


TJ diftant Pylos hapleſs 7 is he zl. y 
T1 ſeek ( whether his Farher be dead or not) Cr . 
—— ? 


There's no need of trying it, ſays 
Pbihgſut; I allow it to be deficient up- 
on the firſt: hearing: But by the way, I 


wonder you let the eben in it eſcape 
ſo peaceably! 
Indeed I am no yu Friend to them 


(reply'd Antiphaus) eſpecially "tis Line | 
are multiplied upon us, as in 
(b) Duſt mounts in clude, and leut Rs 
| dews. 
I do not fear my Phihp [us ſhould miſ- 
take me: it would be = ſcrupulous to 
diſcard every. Antitheſis out of Poetry, 
as it ſeems affected to run into them very 


often. NN are ek F 19 400 EN. 


3 "i * * 1 


2 
— — 2 — 


G 04. 14, AP - (b) oa. 11, 740---599. 
O2 and 


4 


2 


and ſome agreeable and engagi 
d even the Double Uſe af. 


him as ſoon as ger We open our Eyes 
to Poetry: He is then, tis true, it ur 
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LY Pag- 
e June 


Word is not abſolutely to be rejected 
But however theſe Qrnaments'may!ob- 
tain on Tome Occaſions, they ſeem gene- 
rally too little and artificial for the more 
noble Parts of Poetry. They are of the 
Ovitlian kind, rather than of Homer; and 
are more apt to hit the Taſte of School- 
boys, than of Men 

And now I have mention douids man- 
ner, give me leave to ſay that (in ſpite of 
his ſeveral Beauties, and that peculiar 
Eaſe and Addreſs with Which he tells a 


Story) I fear his Writings.ape one great 


Reaſon of the trifing Manner keeping 
its ground ſq. much an the preſent Ang. 


Ovid is generally made uſe of t initiate 
our Youths in Parnaſſus: We look upon 


our Taſte ; but the misfortune is, he is 


too Agreeable: tis odds but this fond- 
neſs grows up with us; and a fall 


taſte of Wit, drawn from him, may in- 
fluence our Writings many Years after 
we have flung him from our Boſom. 
The Boyiſms of Ovid, (as Dr. Garth calls 
em) are agreeable enough to infelt'u 
to old Age. Mr. Dryden, for Inſtance 
was thus infected by em. 0, 
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(roley our Engliſh Ovid; were his favour- 
ites at 7 ex Years old, and 15 Panini Cr 
at Seventy. 

As great Genius te more corre& 
Writers, than Mr. Dryden may-be-touch'd 
with the ſame Infection; Twin give you 
be n Inſtance or two of this, with which a 
na Perfon may be pleas d, even nn he 
0l-W condemns em. 


n- (-) She to her preſent Lord laments him loſt, 
And views chat * which ſhe wants the * 


Again ; 


o His arms he tretch'd ; his arms the touch deceive 
(5) Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give, oo 


Any one, the leaſt acquainted with the 
Manner of the Poets, will readily: per- 
"I crive this to be of the Ovidian kind. It 
15 1s pretty, and agreeable as Ovid but to 
de ſo, it loſes ſomething from the Air of 
mer; it ſinks beneath that Simplicity 
and Nature, which is the Rs 
„Character of his Writings. 

"WH Now you mention Mr. Dryden, abd 
© WH this fort of pretty Writing together, 
eve me leave (ſays Philypſus) to commend 


a oe forr of Turns, which that  Critick (s) 
7 (a) 04. 19 19, 156 (4) 04.11 i, FR | 


A ln to Juvenal, p. 84 8% 
ey O 3 judges 


3 


122 e remember are; Fhat a dex- 


(a)lgnoſcenda quidem, feirent f igoſcere manes 
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judges not only pretty, but really 

and ſubſtantial: I will not deſetid Lyra 
Inſtances, but I would engage to dd it 
were they all as good as thut from (a) 


Vi A: Ve . Crit} ſin 
eee 


trous Turn upon Words, is pretty; The 
Turn upon the Thought, ſubſtantial ; 


but the moſt compleaz of all, is when the 


Turn of the Words and of the Though 
concur : (b) When both our Reaſon and 
our Ear are 22 'd with a noble Senti- 


vigorouſly, and beautiful) 


ment I 
finiſb'd. I ſhould be glad to knew your 


Opinion, Antiphaus, how far a Perſon 
might admit theſe Turns, in Hervick 
Poetry? 

1 22 Li the firſt (lays 4 I be- 


eve one might venture-to:ſay, that it 
ſhould be rejected univerſally: I am 0 


little vers'd in theſe Particulars, that! 
cannot readily ſay any thing as to the 


ſecond: the other (whether juſtly'or not) 


my 


takegione very much. Lon, for n 


part, that I imagine them, not only beau- 


E 


_ but uſeful: I remember an 
ol ( one in Virgil, which fixes the Ims- 


(% Blackwal!s Introd. to the Clefficks, b., 2 4 
00 a 907 


f * 
N 1 


ges 
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ges very particulariy on the Mind; and 
it is this which helps. to touch us in 
thoſe Lines bf Mr. Addiſon, which ſtrike 
every one o reads them: 
The liſtning Soldier fixt in ſorrow ſtands; © 
Loth to obey tis Leaders juſt commands: 
The Leader grieyes, hy generous pity ſway'd. _ 
(s) To ſee bus fa commands Jo well obey d, 


If you ask my opinion in this Point, 
rude and unſettled as it is; I ſhould 
think, that no Turus ſhould obtain in an 
Epick, or any ſolemn Poem, except ſuch 
as have more Strength, than Beauty: 
That in lefler Pieces, thofe may be al- 
low'd which have more Beauty, than 
Strength : but that they can be juſtified 
in no Piece whatever; unleſs they have 
[ ſome ſhare of Strength, as well as 

114 WPF LE Wee {: ora 

The great Art of them is to appear 
Unartful ; as in theſe pretty Lines from 
Mr. Philips's Paſtorals ; 3 

Fair is my Flock, nor yet uncomely I _ 

If liquid Fountains flatter not; and wh 
Should liquid Fountains flatter us, yet ſhew © 
The bordering flowers leſs beauteous than they 

As J take it; The Beauty of this 
Paſſage is in a greater degree, than its 

(s) 4adiſen Vol. 1. Pag. 76, 12% _ 

8 Strength; 
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Strength; and the natural Air of the 
Sentiments, is more exquiſite than ei- 
ther: The Turn of the Lines makes 
them obſervd by every Reader more 
than they would — be; and yet 
that very Turn does not ſeem to be de- 
ſign d 1 rather to be the natural re- 
ſult of the Shepherd's 'Thoughts as he 
ſpeaks them. 

If 1 have ſaid too much, Philypſus 
you muſt blame your ſelf for it, who led 
me from my chi of Deſign. I was juſt en- 
tering on the ſeveral Natural Pieces! in 
the Poem before us. 

Some fanciful Writers afford us no- 
thing but Pictures and Deſeriptions: 
' they continue Image after Image; and 

put one in Mind of thoſe Ameritans, 
who, when firſt they were diſcover d, 
are ſaid to have us d Painting infleadof 


Writing, 
Homer's Judgment will not allow him, 


In any of his Works, to be thus Perpe- 


tual in his Deſcriptions ; and the deſign 
of the Odyſſey will not allow near the 
variety, which he has very juſtly employ d 
in the Liad. The Oayſey is a Poetical 
Treatiſe of Morality : it does not ad- 
mit of a profuſion of Colours: this is 
not to be look'd upon as a Defect: we 


might with. the __ Reaſon 97 
00 


4 = 
. 
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Book of Maxims, or Plato's Moral Dia- 
logues, for not having all the Flouriſhes 
and Charms of Rhetorick. 0 

And as, the Elan of the Odhſſey in ge- 
neral excludes that great variety af Do- 
ſeription, Which abounds in ſome Poems; 
the chief Scene, in the remaining Part 
of it, is ſo wholly Domeſtick , that it 
ſcarce allows room for any thing of that 
Nature. The Action new is config'd ; 
it lies all between either the Country- 
Houſe of Cumæus, and the Palace; or 
this latter, and the Gardens of Laertes. 
What a narrow Scene is this for 
Deſcription ? and yet theſe are the only 
places capable of any, if you except a 
two days Journey, and a ff Voyage 
in the 15th, neither of Which could b 
enlarg d upon withont injuring the main 
Deſign. Homer was unacquainted with 
the modern AMuence of Painting, where- 
ever there may be any fine Object in 
the way: As theſe Opportunities offer 
only in an Epiſode, he paſſes them with 
the utmoſt diſpateh : we ſee his haſte in 
the very Lines, and indeed in every one 
of them diſtinly 

187 | CL & 193 11 7 Fbind 


With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed un- 
The ſpacious ſheer, and ſtretch it to the wind: 
Minerva calls; the ready gales o | 
With rapyþſpeed to whicl them aan" 3 

runu⸗ 
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creuus they paſt' d: next Chalsi 10 ld ay 
The ſilver Phes's glitrering rills they loft, 
(s) And skim d along by Es ſacred coaſt; | 


It might be the indigence of his Sub- 
jedt this way, which induc'd Homer to 
repeat the view of Hell in the 20% 
Book; and the wanderings of Ulyſer in 
the 23d. But nothing could make him 
run into Deſcriptions on that Occafior, 
We have the Names of Places repeated 
in Order; and tho Penelope has the full 
Relation, the Reader is only tantaliz'd 
with hearing in general, that, 


al (5) He images che rills, and flow y Viet, 


Theſe things, however they had been 
Ixid out, wou d have been only Side- 
views. For in the main Scene, as it 
now lies in Ithaca, I think there are but 
four Places capable of Deſcription... It I 
am not miſtaken in this, it will give us 
great Reaſon to admire the Management 
of Homer; who, as he was too prudent 
to run out into any impertinent Deſerip- 
tions; at that ſame time, has not omit- 
ted any one of thoſe places, that might 
very well allow of a Deſcription witb- 
out wandring. We have diſtinct draughts 


2 | een ern. 


(e) Od, 15, 319296. (0 Od. 23, 336. ; of 
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of Laertes s Gardens, (a) Enmaus'sLodge, 
of () the Royal Palace, and the Road 
between theſe and the Palace. Theſe 
compleat the preſent Scene of the Poem ; 
and any one by laying them together, 
may Fu an exact Picture of it in his 
Mind. n eit ein 3198. e of 
Some of theſe have been mention'd 
already on other; Occaſions; and the 
way from Eumæus s Houſe to the Metro- 
polis deſerves very well to be mention d 
here : I dare ſay you will think part of 
it, the moſt delightful Road you ever 
ravell'd in your Life 


tren 3 K 8 7 


18 e een. inn 
Now paſs d the rugged Road. they journey down 
| The cavern'd way deſcending to the Town, 
en WH Where, from the rock with liquid lapſe diſtills 
o- WH Alimpid fount; that ſpread in parting rills, 
it les current thence to ſerve the city brings © 
An uſeful work; adora'd by ancient Ki 
ut BY Neritus, Ithacus , PolyBor there 


I In ſculptur'd Stone immortaliz d their care; | 
us n marble urns receiv d it from above, 
nt And ſhaded with à greea ſurrounding grove; 
Where ſilver Alders in high arches twin d. 
nt BY Drink the cool ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 
p- beneath, ſequeſter'd to rhe Nymphs, is ſeen 
t- 4 moſſy Altar, deep embower'd in green; 
t Vere conſtant. Vows by travellers are made, 
Le] And holy horrors ſolemnize the ſhade. 


— 1 


* _ — 
. 6 


4 (4) Od. 14,V. 8 to 26. () Od. 17, 316 and 415. 
| (c) 0d. 17, V. 230 to 245. 


of There 
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There is 2 fort of melancholiy Plea- 
ſure hangs upon the Mind, wherelerer 
ve have a View of Laerms in his Retire- 
ment. The good Oid: Prince % L. 
bours thorough Life; he (8) longꝭ to lay 
down the Burthen: And when hes not 
ſo overcome with his Diſtreſs, as te % 
negle& his Employment: in his Gardens, 
he ſeems buſy rather” to (d avoid Pain, 
than to/ enjoy Pleaſure. Thus is he en- 
gag d, with ſomething of Diverſion, and 
much of Melancholly, wen the Sven 
changes to his Gardens 1 2015 i a 
We have not aſa” Deſeripeion ef 
theſe altogether ; but it begins at this 
Point, and is carried on (e)] ſuereſſtye- 
ly, rill we may eaſily form a Idea of 


the whole. * r ee 
has not wander'd into 


'Tho'; Homer not wa 
any Deſeriptions of Places thut lay but 
of this Scene of the Poem, he has here, 
and all along in the former 


part of it, 
brought in ſhort Draughts and Side- 
views of things by ſuch Arts, as are 
ſome of them neceſſary, and. all very al- 
lowable in Poetry. Geh 6A the amy 
_ SucharealldeſcriptiveSimilies Where 


in ſome Picture out of the Subject is bot- 
(#) 0d; 15, 151. () 04. 11, 226. (e) 04. 16,155: 

2 Od. 24, 285. (Od. 24, V. 237,256, 265, 
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tow d to illuſtrate any Point that belongs 
to it. This affords us ſeveral oetalional 
pieces, and ſome of them natural: 
[ have juſt dipt upon one of this ſort. 
Tis juſt after the Slaughter of the Sui- 
tors; They are yet gaiping, and Ulyſſes 
b ſurveying their Bodies, to ſee whe- 
ther the Number be compleat 
So when by hollow. ſhores the fiſher train 
(weep with their arc nets the hoary main, 
And ſcatee the meſhy tolls che copious dranghe 
perle | [contain : 


. or he 
e Hines: in thi airs, _ 
(s) Wide 8 —— foreed the ſtiffening 
ee u [prey 

It's a known Remark; that all Allu- 
tons of this kind, drawn from calm Life 
as Fiſhing, Hunting, and rural Affairs) 
haye a peculiar Beauty: and tis as well 
own, that they acquire an additional 
Energy, when they are introdue'd amidſt 
any Confuſion, of to illuſtrate Images of 
Terror. Virgil () has imitated this 
{rt of Contraſt from a Similie in the 
lad; which affords frequent Inſtances 
& the ſame kind; not are they wanting 
in the (c) Poem before us. | 

%) Od, 22, 430-387. Compare Ex. 2, 303. 
n. & 455» %) bee 54 oy 30d, and the Note 


there. 
P The 
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The more coneiſe and natural an 
Image, the ſtronger the Illuſtration 
How do you approve of this, on a nun 
ber of Females employ d at the Loom 
at bull fingers move 1 0 
(Like Poplar· leaves, when Zephyrfahs the groy 


When theſe occaſional Images hit in 
ſeveral Points, they are the more de 
fcriptive of the things, which they are 
brought to Illuſtrate. Homer gives us 

an Idea of the Spirits in Ades, of their 
ſtill Poſture, their Motion, their Confu- 
ſion, and the odd Noiſes they utter, 
all in one ſingle Picture of this kind : 
Trembling the tes glide, and flats 
Thin, — yr along the deep deſcent. 
As in the cavern of ſome rifted Den. 
Where flock nocturnal Bats and Birds obſcene; 
Clufter'd they hang, till at ſome ſudden ſhock, 
They move, and murmurs run thro all the rock: 
So cow'ring fled the ſable heaps of ghoſts, 
() And ſuch a Scream fill d all the diſmal coaſts 


— — rn — —_ ** 8 
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It ſeems not improper to point ont 
theſe diſtin& Likeneſſes; as the Tran- 
flation has done in the preſent Caſe, 
more plainly than the Original; the 
ſame may be ſaid of (c) ſome others. 


SED. 


(a) Od. 7, 135-106, (6) Od: 24, 147 M- 
This M (i 


(e) See Od. 5, 420-330. 
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This is done ſometimes by infiſting mueh 
an one Circumſtance, and (a) repeating 
x over a .. 
Borrow'd Images appear with a par- 
ticular Propriety and Grace, when they 
tave ſome near Relation to the Scene, on 
which tlie Poem turns at the very Inſtant 
d applying em. Thus in the Battle of 
Rivers, in the (b) Liad, every Similie is 
aquatick, and adapted to the Place. 
Thus if the Swiftneſs of a Deity paſſing 
cer the Land is to be illuſtrated in this 
nanner, Homer images it by the Swift- 
neſs of an Eagle : but when Mercury is 
lying over the Sea, by that of ſome (c) 
ent Water-fowl, - eas 
. The Image of an Angler is us'd in 
the Niad, of a perſon in theField of Bat- 
te; in the (d) Odyſſey, of perſons at Sea; 
&: WW both on Occafions which make that 
s 


an 


Image proper. But it ſeems more pro- 
per in the latter, from the Agreement 
of Place. In this, and all like Caſes, 
part of the Picture is nearer to us, and 
. vill be conceiv'd the more readily and 
he clearly. | 

There may alſo be ſome propriety 
tom any previous Relation between the 
* — Bane 865 2 . 

ö (a) As in Mr. Pope's Hiad 22, V. 27 to 262. 
is (+) Book, 21. (e) O4. 5,64. (4) Od. 12, 300. 


P 2 Perſon, 
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Perſon, and the Thing to Which he is com. 
par'd. Any fai Creature 


wavering 
wail be compar dito the Sea; but it ſtribes 
one more, when Venus is faid to be a ( 


2 ſtant, as the Waves from ubente be 
no. Any rough Man may be com- 


ack rd to the Element, in another view; 
but there is a peculiar firgels} in + thek 
Lines: 


A race of rugged Mariners are a | 
(b) Unpoliſh'd ? Men, and boiſt'rous as rebli fins 


1 remember, I us'd fo wil 
mightily taken with a Similie in the (el 
Muſcipula; and J believe now, it was 
en this very Account. Ideas, Which 
| are been alreaded join'd on any other 
Occalion, will agree the more cally on 
a new one. 

The Picture is leſs broken alſo, when 
the borrow'd Image is adapted to the 
preſent Circumſtances: Where Penelope 
1s repreſented as chaſt and beautiful, 

"ris ſaid ſhe look d (4) like Diana with 
all the Charms of Venus; when ber 
Beauty is the chief Circumſtance to be 

— 

ah Guarini 's Pafr Eide. Att. 1 * 2 
7, 42. (e) re l =pe ſuis in 9 85 
Prolixam invidit barbm ——— De Caml . 
Abietibus e 72 Ss. 

let! 

(4) Od. 17, 2717. "oY inſiſted 
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inſiſted on, ſhe is compar d to (a) Venus, 
without any mention of Diana. 

We may obſerve, by the way, that 
the Heathen Poets, in comparing a Per- 
ſon to any of their Deities, had a ſure 
Method of giving their Readers a Picture 
of that Perſon. The Statues of their 
Deities were known by every one ; and 
the Faces of each as well aſcertain'd, 
25 the Faces of the Roman Emperors (for 
inſtance) can be, by frequently converſing 
with their Medals; This I take to be 
one Reaſon, why this ſort of Compari- 
ſon is ſo very frequent in the Ancients : 
The Caſe is very different in any mo- 
dern Compofition ; tho we ſeem to be 
equally fond of the ſame Compariſons. 

If it does not add to the Strength, at 
laſt it makes the Piece more agreeable, 
when theſe Images are unuſual. Thus 
Ulyſſes in his Bed of Leaves, to a (4) Coal 
of Fire preſerv'd in the Embers; and be- 
fore in his raft at Sea, to an (c) heap 
« Thorns, driven by the Wind. | 

There may be a Prettineſs, as well as 
i Likeneſs in theſe Images; I always 
ud to be pleas d with thatPaſſage, where 
Penelope is compar d to a (d) Nightingale; 


eee 


— 


| (s) Od. 18, q + 5 (b Od. 3, 6 Shy 8, 
ed % 1bid 417, (1) oz. = Ede. : * | 


* tho 
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tho L am moxe pleas'd wich the fame 
Image in (a) Virgil; Lys beſide its 
agreeableneſs, is perhaps the moſt gom- 


leat Inſtance, that can be given, of 
fpch Smilrude as hit e in every 
oint. Virgil cercainly exrolls Homer in 
theſe, as we may ſay that Momer excells 
him in the Vague Similityde ; for both 
have thelt diſtin N 1 
"Tis the proper air of Poetry to be 
unconfin d and free: The My 14 al 
flowing Dreſs: Her motions. are ever 
Eaſy, and her y 


fog 


the Hiſtory of 


(a) Georg, 4; 311. H . 


& FSS. 7 8 
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Homer is almoſt ſingular in another 
ſort of Se — the Rexerſe of the for- 
mer: the Principal Figures have 
in ener no Likeneſs, hut agree in 
ſome one Circumſtance of Action. Theſe 
are very frequent in the Mad and Odyſſey: 
and I cannot ſay, Whether it be from a 
true Judgment, or a ſcrupulous Nige- 
neſs, that later Writers endeavour to- 
imitate them but very rarely. 

Perhaps this is blameable; 0 
may be that ſtringing of ſeveral Sina 
rogether, which we ſometimes; 22 
in Homer. I do not mean when ſeveral - 
things are choſen to illuſtrate the (a]. ſame 
Point more fully: but when Similies on 
different things follow too cloſe on the 
Neck of one another. In the 24 Ziad, 
( we have one of theſe ſtrings which, 
takes up thirtyLines; And tho! they. are 
all excellent! well choſen , and. have; 
one common Point of Union between. 
them all, yet they may ſeem ſomething 
faulty, as they are too numerous for the 1 
Place in which 0 ſtand, and too mne 
crouded on one ano ther. 

Noy I haye qigreſo d ſo. fix. 00,20, 
or three Vices in ancient Similies; IL. 
ſhall juſt, mention ong. ox to of a later 


(a) See N. E, 204. (Oe, 453 tu 483. 
Date. 
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Date. Such is the continued Similie ; 

which is very liable to the great Fault 
of mixt Metaphors, when a Writer, to 
lengthen a compariſon, carries it beyond 
the Likeneſs. I remember one of Mr. 
Dryden in a (a) Dedication, that begins 

very well. The Greatneſs of Birth 
*ſhews a Nobleman with advantage; 
A but if he degenerates, the leaſt Spot is 
* vifible on Ermine. This does not 
ſeem to be continued ſo happily, as it is 
begun. To preſerve this Whiteneſs in 
its Original Purity, You (my Lord) 
* have, /ike that Ermine, forſaken that 


* common tract of Buſineſs, which is not 


« always clean. 


The Art of extracting Similies out of 


a thing directly contrary to your purpoſe, 
is I think wholly Modern, Every one 
knows an Inſtance of this in that famous 


DoRor, who to illuſtrate the Dag ® 
e 


the Church, compares it to one o 
Prophets, who was encompaſs'd with Horſe- 
men and Chariots of Fire for his de- 
fence. ene Re 
Nothing is ſo oppoſite to the Deſign 
of this Beauty in Poetry, as to labour 
after a vaſt Number of Likeneſſes in any 


the minuteſt Points; and to multiply 


- (#) Before his Tranſlation of the Georgicks.. ) 
42 BA1 | them, 


t 
\ 
| 
{ 
, 
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them, rather to ſhew how far the Poets 
Wit can carry the Reſemblance, than to 
trengthen the Tmage of the things de- 
ſerib d. This deſcends even to playingupon 
Words; nay ſometime to particularize 
ſeveral Points in which they are unlike, 
as well as thoſe in Which they agree. 
This is the Cowlean Similitude: aud I 
could produce Ca] monſtrous Inſtances of 
it from s very fine Writer, where he 
endeavours only to imitate Cowley at a 
Diſtance. + Ils the ſame Perſon who has 
introduced Similies into his Proſe, in a 
manner unknown to the Ancients : . but 
he who would blame any of his Wri- 
tings of rhis kind, muſt blame them, as 
Mr. Locke does Eloquence, with the Len- 
derneſs of a Lover. jy > 
It is not difficult to judge of any Si- 
milie, Ancient or Modern, Their [o] 
chief Deſign is to make things clear: 
Obſcurity and Confuſion is their great 
Fault: Poetry may go much farther in 
them than Proſe; but, even in Poetry, 
none can be good, which do not give us 
— — — ——— 
[#] See u Pindarick Ode on Cowley , in Dryden's 
Miſc. (Vol. 4 ) particularly the whole third Sn. 


[5] Ad iaferendam rebus lucem reperve ſunt Simi- 
litudines, — Precipus cuſtodiendum, ne id quod 
Similitudinis gratia adſcivimus, aut obſcyrum ſic 


aut ignotum. NAvixcil, Inſtit. Lib. 8. Cap. 3. 


| 
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either more diſtin&, larger Notions of 
the thing, or at leaſt of ſome Circum- 

ſtance of the thing, to be deſcrib d. 
1 long to add ſeveral things on this 
Head; but I have wander d too far al- 
ready from our chief Deſign * it is time 
now to conſider a higher Claſs of De- 
ſcriptions and Images (which we touch d 
upon when we were talking over the 
former Books of the Odyſſey) that Poeti- 
cal power of expreſſing the Paſſions, and 
even Ideas yet in the Minds of Men. 
I am not angry with You, Phityfas, 
for preventing much of what might have 
been offer'd here, when you were conſi- 
dering the Starts and Turns, which our 
Paffions occaſton in the various manners 
of Speaking. I know not how ſuch a 
Notion would appear to the World ; but 
you hare thoroughly perſwaded me, 
that all the Figures of Speech, of the [a] 


Nobler Order, are view'd in a. truer 


Light, when we look upon them, as na- 
turally Expreſſive of what we feel within 


us; than when we conſider them, only 
as the Arts and Machineries of Writing. 


It was on this Occaſion you'weat 


thorough the moſt paſſionate Scenes in 


[4] Figures cither belong to the Diction, or the 
Sentiment: the latter is what is here — 
| the 
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the OdyNey ; for ſuch are the ſeveral 
Enterviews in which yes makes him< 
ſelf known to his Ca] Friends, his [i Son, 
his Le] Father, and his Cd] Conſort. P- 
ne lope s Ce] Speech at that juncture is ex- 
cellent; and indeed all her Speeches in 
eneral are of che Pathetick kind, and 
Cadet this view) afford us the moſt beau- 
tiful Paſſages in the whole Poem. 
To the many en have been 


ſaid on the Double Paſſions (as you were 
pleas d to let me call them) give me leave 
to add one partieular Caſe more: what 
I mean, is Diſimulation. We have fre- 
quent Deſcriptions of this in the Ochſſey: 
Every Inſtance of it (if paſſionate at all) 
will fall under this Confideration ; and 
that in the higheſt Degree, as the Paſſion 
aſum'd, and the real, are direct Oppo- 
ſites. Every one, who only pretends to 
Courage, is certainly affected with Far; 
and when we put bn a falſe Gayety, 
the Heart is as dull and oppreſs'd, as 
the Countenance is enliven de. 
Could we look into the Breaſt of one 
who affects a Livelineſs, when his 
Thoughts are really Gloomy ; we ſhould 
lee hisSpirits in ſuch contrary Emotions, 


— — 


[4] Book, 21. LB. * 14 B. 24. [al B. 1; 
le] Od. 23, 215. See 1501 2 


* 


as are deſcrib'd in the Suitors; under 
thoſe unaccountable mixt fits of Mirth 


. (s) Pals: clouds with intellectual glam 
The Suitors Souls, inſenſate of cheir ddom; 

A Mirthful phrenzy ſeiz'd the fared eroud, 
The Roofs refound with cioſelefs Inughicer uf. 
Then down each check the tears ſpontaricetis flow, 
Such is that () Smile of Penelope, 
which has ſomething very uneaſy in it: 
She ſeems all the while to ſtruggle with 
her Tears. "Tis like a tranſient Gleam 
of Light, when the Heavens are over- 
caſt: all around is Gloomy; and the 
Light itſelf is Dim and Wateriſh. 
; his perhaps is an Inſtance not of the 
affected, but the natural Kind; *Tis 
true, one Paſſion ſometimes uſurps the 
Effe& of another : Without tumbling 
over Des-Cartes for a Solution. of the 
matter, we know, that an Exceſs of Joy 
often breaks out into Tears ; and that 
Rage may vent itſelf in a Smile : Theſe 
indeed are contrary Appearances; but 
tis very different in all Points of Diſſi- 
mulation. The Mixture then has ſome- 
thing peculiar in it. Contrary to the 
natural Blending of ſuch Emotions, this 
(a) Od, 20, 419. (5) Od, 18, 194.162. , | 

* hay 
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has always an Air forc'd and artificial. 
The Soul was not made to be a Coun- 
terfeit: every time we wou d teach her 
theſe new Arts, we fling her off her 
Biaſs, and give her an unnatural Motion. 
There will. ever be ſomething aukward 
in the enen of the moſt profound Dit- 
ſemblers. 

Only view les, — be is truck 
to the Soul with the Affection and Tears 
of his Penelope, and at the ſame time re- 
{olv'd to eonoeal thoſe —— n 
her, as much as ane 


e Witheringat heart to ſee * weeping fic 
His eyes look ſtern, and caſt a gloomy ſtare; - 
Of horn the ſtiff relentleſs balls appear, 
Or globes of jron fixt in either Sphere; 
Firm wiſdom interdiQs the ſoft ning rear. 


Even Ulyes, that Ubſes who is * 
Celebrated among the Ancients for his 
Command over his Paſſions, does not ap- 
pear without ſomething fore'd and un- 
natural in his Looks, and all his Diſſi- 
mulation. He can command his Tears; 
he can command. his Tongue; but {till 
his very Features would betray him. 

I know not what to ſay to one thing: 
That Homer makes Diſſimulation one 6 of 


E *« # SY Yiu ” "T4 7 : 


(0 0d, 19, 247. [5] See Note, 11. 
Q the 


ca. 
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the greateſt Excellencies of his Hero. 


The Heathen ſyſtem of Morality was 
— op enough to bear with this pro- 

and even Chriſtians of the 
— Nha have 1 d much on 
the ſame Notions. One of our Ancient 
Writers, who was as capable as any of 


them to do it, has (a) launch d out into 


a long defence of uſeful Frauds ; and Fi- 
ther Paul, to mention one not inferior 
among the Moderns, reckons, Diſſimu- 
lation (b).expreſsly among the Vertues of 
Pope Clement the Seventh, I do not men- 
tion this as any Argument for the thing; 
but to extenuate the Proceeding of Ho- 
mer: "Tis no wonder that he ſhould 
miſtake a counterfeit Virtue in the Dark, 
which ſuch great Men could. not diſtin- 
guiſh in the Light. | 

But . Colour Diff mulation 


may bear in the Schemes of Morality, 


it is e a neee to paint 
— D— 


059 See Chigfoſtom. Tom: 6. pag- 5 


Eo. Savil. GapzkEI, iel 15% Ge. 


() Where the Hiſtorian ſays chat Pope died 
« Con allegrezza non mediocre; della corre : la 
„duale ben ammirava le vertu di, quello, che 
* erano una grayita naturale, et eſſemplare parſi- 
„ mania, & e ber mafgior- 


* mente l' ayariatia, durezza, & crudelts. Hi. 
Di- 


del enn en 


=,» „ 50 © 2 0 
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Diſſimulation well in Poetry. The pre- 
tended Paſſion muſt appear moſt ſtrongly, 
and yet the real Paſſion muſt appear 
under it. It muſt be like the Drapery 
in Pictures, which ſhews the turn of the 
Limbs, at the fame time that it hides 
them; and in particular, puts one in Mind 
of that Veil in Homer, which feems and 
only ſeems to ſhade the Face of Penelope. 
There is nothing more difficult in 
poetry, than to expreſs juſtly Ideas in 
the Minds of Perſons whom we deſcribe. 
But tho' this be the leaſt obvious, tis 
perhaps the moſt agreeable of all Studies. 
The Poet muſt ſearch careſully into 
the Nature of Man, and the Workin 
of his Thoughts in general; He mull 
know what Emotions are natural on each 
Accident of Life; and vn every ſingle 
Occaſion is to conſider, not only the Cir- 
cumſtances of Actions, but alſo the Tem- 
per, the Education, and the very male 
of the Perſon concern'd in them. Theſe 
will alter Men's Views of the very ſame 
Point; When Neſtor talks of Atchieve- + 
ments in War, he will dwell chiefly upon 
the Prudence and Experience of a Gene- 
ral; Hector will mention the great 
effects of Strength and Courage; Tyders 
muſt place the whole on a bold daring 
Spirit, without taking the Body into the 
| G : | Ac- 
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Account; while |Polypheme, on the con- 
trary, muſt ſpeak of nothing but the 
Advantage of a vaſt Size and ſuperior 

Seng. ee ee 
A Man's Notions of Excellence are 
form'd generally from ſome advance d 
Powers of his own. Each Man is apt 
to make himſelf the Meaſure of all the 
Species; and his Species the Standard 
of all Perfection. All Beings above him 
muſt be exactly like the ſuperior Moyety 
ef his own Being, and all below him 
muſt be purely of the Inferior. The 
Vulgar of Mankind form their Heaven 
Hereafter out of thoſe things which have 

as'd them moſt in Life; and the very 
Nutions of the Deity in moſt Men take a 
urn from their own Complexions. The 
God of proud tyrannical Minds is a 
Being, that delights only in the Glory of 
being Terrible ; as with the ſoft and piti- 
ful, The Deity is al Mercy: the Gods 
of Epicurus were mere pleaſurable In- 
telligences; and the Deities of the Fo- 
quois are Mighty Hunters, Commend me 
to that Philoſopher who ſaid,” that were 
his Horſe to give us his Notion in this Caſe; 
A Broad Cheſt and a Flowing Mane would 
certainly be the Principal things in it. 

One cannot eaſily apprehend how ge- 
neral an effect this has in the Actings of 
: | | | our 
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our Minds. I-know- joey longs it. is yet | 
deſignedly managed in any Syſtem f W 
Philoſophy, (for Mr. Locke s. Aſſociation | 
o Ideas ſeems to be ſomething--very 
diſtinct from it) and as it wants'a Name, 
3 OR oy 7 ag for the preſent, 

he A tion of 1 

ou would fave me from à Fit of 
Philoſophizing, be ſo as to reach 
that Volume — the Oduſſey juſt by yo yon 
That I may read you a Paſſage w ich 
took with me particularly, on- this Ac- 
count. Tis where Uly/es has acquainted 
the Cyclops with his real. Name and Cha- 
racer ; n is parts oh ane Monſter's 
Anſwer ; > | {| 


Oh Hotels! oh Patch of a ancient Prophecies 1 
— Telemus Eurymides foretold: 
long ſince he menac'dfach wasHeavens command, 
And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin'd band, * © 
deem d ſome Godlike Giant to behold, 8 
Or lofty Hero, haughty brave and bold, 
Not this weak Pigmy wreteh, of mean betgn, | 
(s] Who not by: strength ſubdu'd me, l by 

ine. 


Rind hs ase of thoſe things, 
vith which we converſe chiefly, is apt 
to influence our Thoughts in the fame 
manner. Hence the Eaſtern Writers 
Image the Height and Sracelineſs of any 


«vY : 
5s *4 


* 


[4] Od. 9, 604-516. N * * 
Q3 uuſtrious 
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iRuſtrious Perſon,” by Cedar : Humer, by 
the (a) Delian- Palm-trer; and Virgil, by 
what #*Bririfþ Reader will think the 
moſt Noble, a (6) large Loſty dal. 
There's a Paſſage which, I remember, 
1 was mightily pleas'd with formerly, in 
reading Cervanter, without ſeeiug any 
Reaſon for it at that Time; tho I now 
imagine, that which took me in it comes 
under this View. Speaking of Don 
Quixot, the firſt time that Adventurer 
came in ſight of the Ocean, he expreſſes 
his Sentiments on this Occaſion in the 
following manner; He ſaw the Shi, which 
he had never ſeen before; and thought it 
much bigger than the River at Salamanca. 
This Turn of Thought is not {6 com- 
monly obſerv'd perhaps as it might eaſily 
be in Life. 'There are other occaſional 
Traces in the Mind, which are known 
and obvious: Things that are common 
in ſome Degree to all Men; and ſuch 
are all thoſe Apprehenſions which follow 
from any Maſter-Paſſion. One might expa- 
tiate here very Agreeablyoneach ofthem ; 
but I am ever apt to be too Tedious; 


«+ tc 7A oo 


. 
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and will therefore oonſine my ſelf to one 
Engle Paſſion, that of Fenur. 


(4) od. C, 165-6, 133: (Y EN. 9. 682 and 
I2, 700. 248 enen * 


887 * We 
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We may fee in the Deſeriptions of 
the Poets, how this Paſſion acts on the 
Soul through. all its different Degrees, 
from aWWavering and Irreſolution of Mind, 
to the Exceſs of Confufion and Deſpair. 
When a Coward (as moſt Cowards 
are Vain=glorious) undertakes any En- 
terprize of Difficulty, the Moment he 
is engag d in it, his Mind turns all upon 
the Danger of the Undertaking. He 


immediately wiſhes himſelf fairly out of it; 


His Body begins to tremble, and his 
Thoughts are all confus d and irreſolute. 
Thus it * * . * — 
engages under the ert ight, 
to len to the Camp of the Greeks, 225 
diſcover their Motions. Before he is 
got half way, The firſt tread of Men 
that he hears, He hoped in his Mind (ſays 
(a) Homer) that 'twas a Meſſenger from 
Hector to recall him. | | 
The whole Book, where we have this 
Image, is nothing but one Picture of 


Fear in different Poſtures ; The appre- 


henſions of diſtant Danger are very na- 
turally expreſs d in the Grecian Guard; 


Cautious of ſurprize, 


FachVoice, each Motion draw their ears and eyes; 


(5) Each Step of paſſing feet increas'd th affright · 


(a) Ia 25 355. (97. 10, 221-109. 


'This 
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This Deſcription- ſeems to have been 


improꝝ d — the Original from Ca] 


Virgil's Achemanides. 
Any near Danger 
Effects; The Motions of a Perſon, thus 
affected, are [3] broken and diſorder d; 
his Colour comes and goes: 
are Ce] diſturb d; he cannot bear to look 


d] full on the Face of his Enemy: he 


approaches faintly, and winks even when 
he ſtrikes. 

Fear has another ſtrange, Prop erty of 
Magnifying our Ideas of the Danger. 
When we are poſſeſs d with it, we are 
apt, like Sofia in the Play, to take every 
Shadow for a Man, and every Man for 
a Giant. If the Danger be preſent, we 
think it greater than it is; and to its 
real Terrors, add a Thouſand that are 
only imaginary. Thus the Suitors view 


.I Vaſtos a rupe Cyclopas L * 


P roſpicio ſonitumq; pedum, vocemq; tremiſco. 


[4] —Ex _— ſe turbidus abſtulit. .,. 
— Tum pedtore ſenſus 
Vertuntur vari: Rutulos aſpectat & urbem, 


Cunctaturq; metu; telumqʒ inſtare tremi ſcit. 12, 916. 

le] Tum primum noſtri Cacum videre timentem 

Turbetumque oculls, — — - 8, 223. 
(a) —' Our ene 

Ema. Aula, ww? dan iche df ir 20 


Ou” do n. — B., 169. 
; be, 


has. more viſible 


His Eyes : 
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Ulyſſes, when he is ready to revenge him- 
ſelf upon them: their Fears (a) aggra- 
vate every Fierceneſs of his Actions; 
they look upon him as more than human, 
as an ineens d deſtructive Deitʒ.. 
If I miſtake not, there's a certain great 
Writer Who calls Fear, A natural Ine 
briation of the Mind : it ſhews every thing 
Double: I know not what the Myzbolo- 
giſts may- teach; But this, in my Opr- 
nion, might account for the Multiplieity 
of Cerbergs's | Heads, and all the Hands 
"There is gsm yeey-Exprotire 
is ſomething very* Expreſſive 
in a Thought of Vimils, if we might 
take it under this View: 3 101 wa 


lisst! 12 130. "8 ne 
8 Turni media inter millia vidit, 


(5) Hine aties, atque, hins acies aſtare Latinas. 


This ſpreading of any Danger in our 
Ideas may — my ſo far as to poſſeſs the 
whole Mind. Then it is, that it takes 
away all (c) Power of Action, even (d) 
of Flight; it fixes (e) the Eye entirely 


1 „ 


a) Od. 24, 120 to 208. (6) 2. 9, 350. 
(c) Od. 12, 245. ( Od: 18, 284 
e] Fubitres tremor occupar artus; 
Diriguere oculi : tot Erinnys ſibilat hydris, f 
Tantaque fe facies aperit.— x. 7, 446 

in 
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in one horrid Stare: and even (a) ſhuts 
up all the Senſes, to any other Object, 
but that of its Terror and Amazement; 
It is this Exceſs of Fear which, in any 
eminent Danger, makes a: Perſon (6) 
think it impoſſible that he ſhould Eſcape; 
and it remains ſo Strong aud Lively, 
that after he is got perfectly out of Dan- 
ger, he can ſcarce perſw ade himſelf, but 
that he is ſtill in the midſt of it. — 

—— With tim'rous Awe, A i 
From the dire Scene th exempted two withdraw, 
Scarceſure of life, look round. and trembling move 
To the bright altars of ProteQor Joves 


All theſe are Points which lie in com- 
mon between Painting and Poetry; 1 
wou'd willingly. touch upon one thing 
more under the fame View: I mean, 
thoſe pieces in Poetry which anſwer 
Copying in Painting; and each of which 
is really the Picture of a Picture. 
Tou will give me leave by Pifure 
here to underſtand any Artificial Images 


la) Qs i, ze malrac; u Odvards, 
Ad aft er & c. — I. 8“, 98. 

See Note on Odyſſey 10, 295. (6) This ſort of 
Idea is ſtrongly expreſi d in the Oda 
Gods ! ſhould the ſtern Ulyſſes riſe in might, 
Thoſe gates would ſeem tis narrow for thy Flight. 
(e) Od. 22, 472264. [18,427--6, 1 


or any other Method of expreſſing Na- 
ture by Likeneſſes of Art: And indeed 
'tis of this kind, that all the Pictures 
ſpoken of in Homer are; and, I believe, 
all in Vergil! At leaſt, what we call 
painting now; was not the Painting of 
the Homerick Ages. 

It is to the Honour of the Art (in 
this general Senſe) that the Poets, when 


they are copying from Painting, gene- 
ce 


rally exceed themſelves. I believe there 
is not a more maſterly Piece in all Vir- 
gibs Works, than his Copy of Troilus ; 
Thus the ſame Hand in the Images of 
AEneas's'Shield': As in that of Achilles, 
Homer has all the Life and Expreſſion 
that Poetry is capable t. 
In both of theſe,” the Poets uſe a way 
of ſpeaking in relation to Picture, which 
is very Strong and Emphatical; and 
which may ſhew the high Notions they 
entertain'd of this Art: They do not 


ſay, that thelmages ſeem to perform ſuch 


Actions; but talk of em as real Life : 
They ſay directly, that they Move, and 
Act, and Speak. The Criticks, who 
have blam'd ſome Boldneſſes of this kind, 
ſhew only their own (a) Coldneſs, and 


dec Pope and Dacier on the Shield of Achilter. 
U. Book 18. 1 7 


Want 
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of things; from Embroidery, Emboſſing, 


* ** * RIS? 
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want of Taſte. Tie Figure as juſt as 
it is daring: it animates the Deſcription; 
and where the Poet is (a) more cautious, 
he is leſs lively on that very Account. 
My want of Skill, in this Noble Art, 
is the ſame diſadvantage in viewing theſe 
Poetical Piftures, as want of a proper 
Light would be to the Real; but with 
2 this Diſad vantage, they ſcem extreme- 
Beautiful: And I cannot reſiſt the 
emptation of ſetting one or two of 
em before you. 
The Defign on the Shields affords ſuch 
= variety of Images exquiſitely well 
rought, and diſpos d ſo "oftly, that it 
wa be perfectly Gothick and Barba- 
rous to take them to Pieces. Ignorant 
as IL am; The (b) young Romulus, and 
Remus, and (c) the Genius of the Wie, 
ſtrike me icularly in the one; and 
in the other, The (d) Ambuſcade and 
Engagement; the ( e) ſtill rural 1 


6 — 


(9) Thus v 1 Europa is ſaid 
—— Terras ſpeQare reliftas | 
Et comires clamare ſuas, tactumque vereri 
Aſſilientis aquæ, timidaſque reducere plantas:, 


One ſhould forget it was only in Pifure, did not 
the Poet take ſo much pains to inform us of it; 
Tpſa videbatur terras &c 
Verum taurum, freta vera patarat. Mer. 6, 107, 
(i) See En. 8, 634. * Ibid. 711. ( See Pope's 
II. 18, 595 to 626. (e) Ibid. 677. and 
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and (a) the Daner, ooh ſider d as a Poeti- 
tical Piece ot Painting, | 
To What Perfection muſt Embroidery 
have arrivd in Homer's Days, if its 
Works could equal his Deſcriptions of 
them ? — 7 _ od 7 3 
gure in Ulyſſes's ? „I ſuppoſe, 
the Ceſtus of Venus was of the ſame Na- 
ture, in which was 


— Ev'ry art, and ev'ry charm, 
To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
Fond Love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 
The kind deceit, the ſtill-reviving fire, 
perſwaſive oe, and more perſwaſive ſighs, 
le) Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 


Hercules's Belt, and the Deſcription _ 
of it in the Odyſſey, is the Reverſe of 
this. The Belt it ſelf perhaps was of a 
different Make, anſwerable to the Shield 
of Achifles ; which, by the way, may 
intimate ſomething of an Art, that 1s 
now loſt, which (it you will allow me in 
mere Conjecture of my own) ſeems to 
have been a ſort of Moſaick-work of diffe- 
ent Metals; (d) Braſs, Stannum, Silver. 
&, intermixt with Gold; (e) all varied, 
and (F) ſhaded, fo as to expreſs the diffe- 


(a) Il. 18, 683. (5) Od. 19, 268.23 
) Il. 14, 232---127, (4) See 1, „, 475: 
% Lid. 480. (F) Bid. 349 | 


- 


rent 
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rent Properties and Actions of the things 
deſcrib'd : But whatever the materials 

_ vere, theWorkmanſhip certainly excell d 
them greatly. Any one, to be convinc d 
of this, need only turn his Eyes on the 
Hercules in Ades, where | 

___ Gloomy as night he ſtands, in act to throw 

The aerial arrow from the twanging Bow. 

Around his breaſt a wond'rous Zone is roll'd, 

Where woodland Monſters grin in fretted Gold; 

There ſullen Lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 

The Bear to growl, to foam the tusky Boar: 


There War and Havock and DeſtruQtion ſtood; 
(-)And vengeful Murther, red with human blood. 


Theſe are all Copies : And I have 
done, if you will give me leave only to 
ſer Virgil's Troilus before you; Which is 


certainly as fine a Piece as any drawn by WW be 
that great Hand: Ft" mi 
Ani Trois em "7 kb 
Infeliæ Puer, atque impar congreſſus Achilli, pa 
| Fertur equis, curruque heres reſupinus inani, ha 
Lora tenens tamen: huic cervixq; comeq; tra mz 


(6) Per terram, & verſa pulvis inſcribitur haſts, far 


How beauriful does this look in the Iz 
Poem and in the Picture? Yes, the 


Painter and the Poet have one and the = 
ſame Art; or rather one and the ſame W. 
Power of Creating. we '  Wenj 
| (4) Od, 11, 756-608. (6) An. 1, 482. * 
Nett T5 | Aut poi 
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Hat utramque eredes eſſi pi am: 
Aut utramque credes eſſe veram. 


Jam extremely oblig'd to you (ſays 
Philypſus) for ſo various a View of theſe 
Beauties. Believe me, L have ſcarce known 
for ſome time, whether I was not got 
into ſome ſtrange Picture-Gallery, where 
one meets every Moment with new Sub- 
jets of Admiration and Delight. The 
Misfortune is, You have only led me 
thorough by the hand; and given me a 
tranſient View of them: when I could 
have dwelt Hours upon admiring each 
by itſelf. Tis juſt like ſome Travelling 
Enjoyment of this kind ; when we have 
been forc'd to run over whole Apart- 
ments furniſh'd, with Pieces by the great- 
eſt Maſters, too numerous to be obſervd 
particularly ; You have delighted me in 
haſte ; and I know not how it is, I find. 
my ſelf pleas d and diffatisfied at the 
lame time. 5 ET 

I am ſure, ſays Antiphaus, I have dealt 
with you, like the Connoiſſeurt, which a 
Traveller often meets with in places, 
where there are the beſt Collections: 
Were you left to your ſelf, you would 
enjoy a thouſand Beauties in them; but 
muſt be plaguing you all the while with 
pointing out the moſt particular; tho", 

R 2 after 


repreſent. 


Sun is juſt ſetting No, 


would ſavour me with it: 
pleaſe, ſays Antiphaus. 


ges, reculiar to itſelf. 


Arms. 


Sound that may correſpond to it. 
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after all I know only where they ſtand, 
| who they were drawn by, and what they 


But we forget, Philypſus, that we are 
at preſent half Travellers in earneſt ; 
We are from home; and you ſee the 
inter- 
rupted Philzpſus, We have half an Hour 
good, at leaſt; And if you have any 
thing farther on this head, I beg you 
— As you 
You know, 
we have hitherto been viewing thoſe 
Points in which Poetry and Painting 
agree; there is one Method behind, 
which Poetry has of impreſſing its Ima- 
b The Poet 

can imitate the Colours of the Painter; 
but the Painter can rever imitate the 
Sounds of Poetry: You may ſee the Hero 

fail in Picture; but in the Poem you ſee 

him fall, and hear the Clang of his 


Yes, Philypſus, there is a natural ft- 
neſs in Sounds. Every Paſſion has its 
diſtin& Voice; each Action its proper 
Turn; and every Motion a particular 


Only obſerve the difference in the 
Sound of theſe Lines; tis as ſenſible as 


that of the real Sounds, which they 
| deſcribe: 


/ 


DA Ws r 


deſcribe : 
Pope, 


Compare this Coupler, of Mr. 


py M 2 [vent 
(a) Trembling the ſpectres glide, and plaintive 
Thin hollow Screams along the deep deſcent. . 


With this of the ſame hand, 
The ſtring let fly, 
() Twang'd ſhort and ſharp, like the ſhrill Swal- 
| | | 9% : [low's cry. 

Thus we might (c) compare in read- 
ing Virgil ſeveral Deſcriptions of Rivers: 
There we have the full courſe of the Po, 
and the windings of the Tiber, the (d) 
latgeneſs of Benacus, the (e) flowneſs of 
the Mincio, the (f) murmuring of a 
Brook, and the broken (g) mary of a 
River incumber'd with Men and Arms ; 
in a word, every variety of ſtreams that 
can be conceiv'd, all imag'd in the va- 
rious Numbers and Cadence of his 
Verſe. 555 W 

In Poetry, the Bow twangs ; the Ar- 
Tow (Y) whizzes thro the Air; and (i) 


(a) Od, 24 3 6. (6) Od. 21, 449-431. 5 


(c) Hu viorum rex Eridanut. Georg, 1, 48 2. 
Saxoſumque ſonans Hypanis, Georg. 4, 370. 
Or theſe — fluvio Tiberinus amm 

Vorticibus rapidis, & multa aun arena 

In mare prorumpit. Eu. 7, 33——Fragoſus 
Dat ſonitum ſaxis & torto vortice torrens E.. 565. 
4) Georg, 2, 160. (e) Georg. 3, 14. ( Georg. 1, 


109. (g) Zs. 1, 103. () O04 21, 461. (i) Il. 1, 64. 


— 
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the Quiver rattles on the Shoulder of the 
Warrior; Even the particular difference 
of the ſame ſort of Actions, is to be 
diſtinguiſh'd in the found of the Verſe ; 
and the Javelin, that (a) flies impetuens 
from Ulyſſes, lawguiſhes in the hand of 
the Suitors. This very Circu , 
as I take it, is beautifully deſcrib'd by 
the Tranſlator of Vida, among ſeveral 
2 %) excellent Images of the fame 
ind. | , 5 
We do not only meet with a great 
Variety of theſe ſignificant Numbers in 
the Odyſſey ; but are inſtructed too in the 
Methods of rendering our Numbers 
per and ſignificant. Here we are taught 
how the Poet roughens his Verſe to 
imitate the Subject he is to expreſs. 
Thus the Note tells us that his Deſcrip- 
tion of the Sea abounds (c) with the 
* harſheſt Letter our Language affords. 
* Iris clog'd with yllables, that 
I the Concourſe of the rough Syllables, 
* might be more quick and in the 
pronunciation, and the moſt open and 
L founding Vowel occur in every word. 
On the contrary, a — flowing 
Stream runs as eaſy and hly in the 


8 


— — 


1 


&) Sce Note on Od. 12, 283. 


(9) od. 22, 292, (b) See Pitts Vida. p · 108. xc. 
those 
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Deſcription ': We then hear (a) nothi 
* of thoſe rough Conſonants ; Inſtead o 
them we meet with ſeveral Liquids, 
«and thoſe Liquids are ſoften d with a 
© multitude of Vowels. © 

What a violent and ſtrong Motion 
2 Homer give to S$ifiphus's Stone in its 
LE 4 


% avns 1er u le Ae duale. 


Whence this Rapidity and Violence 
in the Numbers? (c) If we obſerve it we 
find that There is not one Monoſylla- 
* ble in the Line, and but two Diſſylla- 
*bles; Ten of the Syllables are ſhort, 
* and not one Spondee in it, except one 
* that cou'd not be avoided in the cloſe 
(which perhaps too may be of Service 
towards i ng the ſtopping of its 
Courſe at lat *'There is no-Hiatus or 
Gap between word and word, no 
«© Vowels left open to retard theCelerity 
of it:“ and yet, tho' the Motion be 
carried on with ſuch a vehemence, one 
ſeems to ſee the bounding of the Stone, as 
well as the Impetuofity of its Deſcent. _ 
I ſhould think (tho' the Notes do not 
mention any thing of it) that the Tran- 


(a) See Note on Od. I4 . () Od. a; 797. 
(e) See Note on Od. 11, 736. EOS: 
ſlator 
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llator expreſſes this double Image in the 
Engliſh”; when he makes'the Stone 


() —— Reſulting with'a bound, [ground, 
Thunder impetuous down, and ſmoax along the 


Ar leaſt, In both we may ſay of the 
Verlification, as of the Stone it deſcribes; 


| Ipſa ſuis viribus ruit. | 
The oppoſites to theſe expreſs a Slow- 


- neſs and Difficulty of Motion; When a 
Hero ſtrains {fs 7 


—— Sdme'rock's huge weight to throw, 


e) The line too labours, andthe words move flow. 


Thus is Siſyphus deſcrib'd in the for- 

mer Picture ; ; | 
With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 

(e) Up the high hill he heaves a-huge round ſtone. 


Never was a Tranſlator more juſt to 
his Original ; 'The Obſervation which 
has been made on the Greek, theſe Lines 
anſwer, will hit equally with the (d Eu- 
gliſo The Verſes are clog'd with long 
** Syllables, and with Vowels open upon 
one another; the very. Words are 


— ——— 1 


(.) od. 11, 738. (%) Mr. Pope's Art of Criti- 


eiſm. (e) Od, 11, 736---594. (a] See Note on 
Od. 11, 736. ; | 


"heavy 


* heavy, and as it were make reſiſtance 
e jn the pronunciation. x 
In the ſame manner Virgil and Homer 
deſcribe the Labour of the Giants, when 
they endeavour to ſcale Heaven. (a) 
Virgil, cheifly by the openneſs of his 
Vowels: Homer, by the reſiſtance of 
his Syllables, and the pauſes of his Lines ; 
and his Tranſlator, by ſlow Syllables, 


burthen'd with ſeveral Elifions, cloſe up-. 


on one another. 

The Numbers are thus minutely a- 
dapted to the Motions deſcrib'd by theſe 
great Maſters; And we need not won- 
der if they obſerve like Rules in Points 


of greater concern; Such are all Occa- 


ſions where they ſpeak the Language of 


the Paſſions : or endeavour to touch the 
Soul of the Reader either with Pleaſure 
or Pain. | 


—_ 


6 E_ — 4 


(a) Ter ſunt conati imponere polis Offam 


Scilicet, atq;Oſſe frondoſum involvere Olympum. 


| Georg. t, 282 Sec. Ed. Rui. 
"Adurd mov d, ir OR! = 


| $vaimds grew woaJein Or wonsuoro* [Oy 

Ony bn "Ovavunry Wiunony Wu, au map in 

Nixe eeyorigunmner, Ir ve duCel® wn. 
906. x, 315. 

Heav'd on Olympss tott'ring Offa ſtood ; 

On Of, Pelion nods. d 


* 


Og, 11, 388, 
When 
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When Homer deſcribes any terrible 
Object, (3) * He rejects the more flowing 

Land harmonious Vowels, and makes 
Choice of ſuch Mutes, and Conſonants 
"as load the Syllables: Then long 
weighty Sounds, afid Words of many 
Syllables are propef; and often a de- 
ſign'd harſhneſs, unuſual pauſes, and a 
broken ſtructure in the verſe. 

But the Lyre muſt be new tuned, 
when the Subject is agreeable or de- 
lightſul. The Poet then ſoftens _ 
Line (3) © with Vowels, and the molt. 
© flowing Semi-vowels : he reje&s harſh 
„Sounds, and the Coll;fion of rough 
„Words: The Tone of the Verſe 
muſt be neither ſerious , nor majeſtick; 
but rather qualified by as great a Fre- 
queney of fhort Syllables, as can well 
be admitted, without rendring the Lines 
Weak and Effeminate : The Cadence 
is ſoft and gene his Words deſcend 
like a kind refr ſhing Shower; or like 
the Snow that melts in falling. 

The joyous Verfification admits of more 
(prightly Notes, and a greater Mixture 
(e) of Energy and Vigour :- ſometimes 
ſhe riſes even to breakes, and pauſes : 

(4) See Note on Od. 8, 153: (5) See Note on 
Od. 6, 193. [Mr. Pope's Ode on Muſick, 
(e) Exulting in Triumph now riſe the bold Notes. 


but 
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but they muſt be always, like thoſe in 
Muſick, pauſes of Delight: and the 
Verſe muſe ſpring on again, when it re- 
covers itſelf, without loſing any thing of 
its Exultation and Vivacity. Un- 
leſs ſome la) afflicting Theme breaks in, 
and turns our Thoughts away, to diſ- 
mal Scenes, where ſighs and melancholly 
Reign: The Mu: „ . compaſſionate , 
ſpeaks all in Tears, and moves with the 
rs: % low Melancholly Air. | 
It is ſcarce to be imagin'd, Philypſus, 
how great the Powers of Sounds are, 
when adapted to the Subject and the 
Paſſion. For my part, I ſhould think 
that our very Bodies are diſpos d to re- 
ceive them; that this Frame of ours is 
like an Inſtrument ready tun d; and 
when the proper Key is touch'd, our 
' Nerves tremble and anſwer it with a 


(a) As Virgil from the glories of Rume, to the 
death of Marcellus. Eu. 6. | 
(5)Quantos ille virum magnamMavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ! vel que, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere reeentem. 

| fn, 6, Y 74 

This Delay alſo fixes the melancholly on ones 
Mind : and for the ſame reaſon Repetition ſeems 
to be particularly uſeful on theſe ſubjeQts : 

Ut vultum vidit morientis & ora, 
Ora modis, Anchiſia des, pallentia miris ; | 
| Ingemuit miſerans gravitec. — En. 10, 824, 


Kind 


Kind of Muſical Sympathy. How far 
this may reach in others, I know not; 
but as for my particular Make, tis 
ſtrangely ſuſceptible of ſuch Impreſſions. 
After a Period ſet to Melancholy, Thave 


been ſurpriz d to find my Eyes full of 


Tears: There are ſome exquiſite Lines 
which I can never read without a cer- 
tain Shivering thorough my Blood, that 
I cannot expreſs to you: I have felt my 

Spirits Burn within me, upon hearing a 
Point of War, well wrote; and have 


been almoſt ready to ſtart from my Seat 


at the Poetical Sound of a Trumpet. 
'This Energy of Sounds, and the great 
and various Emotions they are capable 
of raifing in our Breaſts, may ſerve part- 
ly to excuſe thoſe Criticks, who are 
very particular in laying down Rules, as 
to this part of Verſification; The An- 
cients, as well as Moderns, have left us 
whole Treatiſes upon it: and thoſe who 
have wrote in a more general way, are 
very diffuſive, when they come to this 
Part of their Subject. They ſpeak to 
every the leaſt Circumſtance; and Rea- 
ders, who have never thought over this 
Point, would be ſurpriz'd to find the 
great Cicero very induſtriouſly ſettling 
| Ouantities, and meaſuring Wordt fit for 
ſuch and ſuch a Period. 'They would 
„ wonder, 
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onder whence he is 0 peremptoryifor? | 
lndickror chis Occaſion; and on ah 


Sb. 15 abi Hans 1 ( Dait! 
"Why, ſeriouſly, ſays'Phihypſus, I — 
often thought im quite tedious on theſs 
part 2 — even the Cri-! 
tick; — be lo{t ſometitnes; and 
nothing bur a mere Pedant appear in 
their 1Þ admire the fobce of Num- 


bers (oontinatd he) as mucti as ang d, - 


but when Ihave been reading the Rules 
it _ it che Critieks, bold” not;hielp 
thin 

If a Man muſt be taken 
ober Een rr 
what Ele of 
pect , - 


tions? od i zi vet on ba 


What yb Hay fanſ wer d. nt 
what) [ believe, hr yes rhe 
Occaſion; and were a Poet always co 


be ſtudying his Rules, ſuch an Objechbt- 
on would be powerful: Hu it is 
witk this, — — y. che Mechatiſm 
0 Verls ast it is Am — Mechaniſm 
of Writing! io We muſt learn toi Ara we the 
R the Letters, and ſtudy. bow to 
form the bee 18 0 ot, each, 1 

E. a whole 


fore a 
knowledgs grows 
mul ar; 


Sentence; 3 Be 


9 501128 


dchus ein 


e can: we ex- 


* 


them route and Anfling. 


Vowels, 
what Life in his Compoſi- 
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| familiar; We then write by a (u ſort 
a of Inſtinet; and our Pen runs over each 
| Letter, \ without! our conſidexing, di- 
ſlinctiy at each which way we ſhall di- 
rect it. Tis much the ſame in theſe 
Arts of Verſiſication When we have 
kearn't the force of Letters, and the 
— —— we war 57 
yl are proper to expreſs ſuch a 
Miotion, and what run of Verte its 
» ſuch 1 ans Images, Uſe. makes the 
Mind ready in applying what is TO. 
and the T ts as nimble in 5 
ing Words of, a uitable Sound, a8 80 5 
Hand is in Motions proper to ſet down }f | 
J 
8 


thoſe we on our Paper. 

But it will be halt a life, perhaps, be- 
fore the Poet can come to this Reaginels 
l do not hr Au is to be acquird | 
immediately, an er d lep, yu 5 
acquir din ſome/Meaſure it muſt he by I t 
any one who deſires to be a true Poet: in 
In the mean time, a, Man may indulge H at 
his Vigour, he may compoſe, his Lines tu 
with fall Spirit, and ſet them to Mufck Y m. 
'afrerwards; Let a Man write with Flame, 
| = ts will but corre at Leiſune. W 
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% 9 See Nuintil, Infix. Lib: 10. cap. 7, Eſt i igitu 
uſus quidam irrationalis &c. N 1 Lock | "for 


Lib. 2. Cop 9. Se. 9, * is 
; Beſides 
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Beſides: this is not ſo difficult to be 


attain'd, as one wou'd imagine. The 
firneſs of Sounds to things is natural: 
Invention itſelf will go ſome way in the 
Work; and where there is naturally 
(What we call) a Good Ear, Nature will 
do the Buſineſs almoſt without the help 
of Art. I do not ſpeak this in a decla- 
matory way, Good Philypſus ; 1 imagine 
Fact and Experience wilb go a great way 
in proving what I ſay. A Man, who 
thinks vehemently; will ſpeak ſwiftly; 
and when we are on a grave Point, cur 
Words will of themſelves be in a great 


Meaſure ſlow and weighty. This is 


yet plainer from the Iuention of Lan- 
guages; How many fingle Words are 
there in every Tongue, that have been 
originally caſt in a proper Mould, and 


on the firſt Heat carried off the Images of 


things impreſs d upon them? I was ſay- 
ing 2 that the poſture of the Mind 
at the time of Compoſing, will aſſiſt the 
turn of the Compoſition; And is this 
more abſurd in particular Caſes, than 
that the Temper of a People in general 
ſhould affect their Language in the ſame 
manner? Let has it been often obſerv'd 
that the Diſpoſitions of a People are per- 
ceivable in that Turn af Words they 


chiefly delight in. Thus the French 


S 3 Tongue 
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Tongue is brisk and voluble: The Ger- 
man talk in vaſt Syllables and 
Conſonants: Engliſh is neither too; ſoft; 
dor too rough: tho? our Nurtherdy'Situa: 
vion inclines us rather to the lattet 
And; as the Spaniards the moſt hauglit) 
of all Nations, their Language is the 
moſt Grand; it prides itſelf in firm Syl- 
lables, in; a frequency of the fulleſt 
Vowel, and the moſt ſonorqust Perminat 
tions of its Wordget l n ant ein n 
Nature certainly fermeltus within for 
fir Sounds: We ſee every: Day that even 
Brutes can expreſs their r N by the 
Tone of their Voiee; and is not an In- 
telligent Being as well qualied bz Na+ 
ure to adapt Sounds tort his Sent: 
ments? 10. 2605 eng ' J of gif 
Indeed they are thus adapted already 
in a Multitude of Inſtances; Our Lan- 
guage abounds with ſuch words; and 
in many Caſes we need only utter gur 
Sentiments in che molt common Expreſſ 
ons, to ſpeak with this Significance. 
What was ir that led the firſt Inventors 
into this frequency of ſuch werds ? Was 
it Art, or the Natural 'Reſemblance, 
and their Obviouſneſs upon that Ac- 
count? Tis ins this Lighe cia un- 
derſtand our Maſter Critick, 6 
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{ 
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calls Nature (a) The great Original 
and Miſtreſs. of propriety in the pre- 
* ſent Point: It is ſhe that leads us to 
* imitate things by Sound; and to ex- 
„ preſs what we conceive, by Words 
* that are turn d according to thoſe 
* ſtrong. Likeneſſes, which we form in 
t onr dad wc: ae, ar; 45 
"Tis plain the Uſe of Words is arbi- 
trary: we might if we had a fancy for 
it, call any thing by any Name: Let 
there is ſomething from within, that 
has influenc'd all Nations ſo far, as to 
lead them to deſcriptive Sounds, in their 
giving Names to things; and that more fre- 
quently than one would readily imagine. 
What Nature has done in ſingle Words 
the Poet carries on in Compoſition; Al- 
moſt all the particular Names of Sounds 
themſelves, for inſtance, are naturally ſig- 
nificant in moſt Languages; as with us, 
the Roaring of Waves, the H/hiftling of 
Winds &c. Of ſuch Words, aſſiſted by a 
proper ſtructure of Quantities, and a ſig- 
nificant Cadence of Verſe, the Poet 
makes an Hurricane by Land, or aStorm 
at Sea. Nature firſt preſided in eſtabliſn- 
ing thoſe ſounds, and ſtill dir 
n the Aſſemblage of them. we 


a) Dion. Hal. Ice zt, ＋. | 
TS Hence 
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Hlence it 1s That this Point takes ſuck 
a Compaſs in the Doctrine of the Cxitieks. 
Some of rhem, no doubt, carry the Mat- 
ter too far, when they would require 
this Natural Significance of Sounds, to 
be kept up in every thing we Write. 
Such was Voftut. It would make you 
ſmile to hear ſome of his Fanctes : He 
talks as if every Language, like that of 
his Favourites the Chineſe, ſhould be no- 
thing but Muſick: He would have our 
very Actions all Tuned: A Soldier can't 
run the Gauntlet, but he muſt be (a) 
flaſh'd in Time; and his very (5) Barber 

muſt” Shave him in a juſt proportion of 
Dattils and Spondeer. 
©  Hermogenes is perhaps more trifling, 
tho' in a graver manner: He queſtions 

whether this fort of Sounds be not ee 
to the Sentiments in a Poem. This is to 
oppoſe two Things, that are in the 
ſtricteſt Amity and Concord. Theſe 


i „ — * ” * = * 
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() The Ancients (ſays he) us'd Muſick in 
Z thing; Adeo quod ipfe quaque plagæ ad nume. 
Fas harmenicos ſontibus ingerebantur. De. Varibus 
| Rythmi. p. 47. (4) Non ſemel recordor me in 
ejuſmodi incidiſſe manus, qui quorumvis etiam 
tant icorum mot u ſuis imitarentur pectini bu; iti 
ut nonnunquam lambos vel Trochgos ; ans 
Dactylos vel Anapeſtos, nohnunquam Amphi- 

b:aches aur Pzonas quam ſcitiſſimè exprumerent; 
unde baud medica oricbatur deleffatio, ib. p 63. 
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Sounds do not, like the 'Modern,'; 
tend to rival che Senſe; their whole Bu- 
ſinefs is to make the Sentiments more 
ſtrongly perceiy d, and more effect ye on 
the Mind. | 

Te dea it feel tly vehjetes bs 
thofſe Gentlemen, t Criticks, that 
they find out ſeveral Beauties of this 
Kind! in the Works of Homer, which he, 
never ſo much as dreamt of in co 

ſing em. In many Caſes this may be 
true; and in =o fy the Lines may be 
juftk ly commended, and really fignificant, 
cho that particularBeauty might not be 
defign'd m compoſing them: Bur thoſe, 


who can perſwade themſelves; that Ho 


mer never deſign'd any fuch thing in 
his Writings, I ſhould think, might 
foon bring themſelves to believe (ber 
has been ſo frequently produce d as an 
inſtance of Abſurdity) that his Poems 
might be made by chance. a 

he Notes of Muſick in a good eon 
poſition are fitted to the Subject: And 
a good Copy of Verſes wrote for Muſick 
will be fitred for Notes.” I cannot once 
doubt, that the firſt Scanza in Mr. 
Pope's Ode for St. Cæcilia s Day has a 


defign'd Harmony all thorough | 3 
juſt the ſame Caſe with Hager: $ 5 Poems : | 
1 4 They 
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212 EvgENING the FIFTH, | 
They were all made for Muſick ;, and 
have been all ſang to the Lyre.. .. : 
As for my part, ſays Phihhpſus, I find 
Muſick enough in them, even now, with- 
out the Lyn Neither have I any quar- 
rel with the Criticks for giving meplea- 
ſure, and pointing out Beauties of this 
ä kind, whether de ign.d by Homer or not. 
But I wonder at one thing : while they 
ſpeak of the Defect in this point perpe- 
tually, I never yet heard them ſpeak of 
any Exceſs in it: Tis certain, that the 
greater Number of Poets err in neglect- 
ing the ſignificant Turn of their Verſes: 
but is there no erring too by an AﬀeRa- 
tion of it ? | hy. 
I rhank you, (anſwer'd Antiphans) for 
utting me in mind of this particular. 
ndoubtedly there may be faults on both 
ſides: Even in the Poem before us I ima- 
gine, this is ſometimes carried too far, 
and ſometimes us'd improperly : 'The In- 
_ firmneſs of a Couplet, mention d on ano- 
ther Occaſion, agrees with the thing 
deſcrib'd, and may perhaps be blameable 


on that very Account. 84 
{ 
breaſt 


— 


(His looſe head tottering as with wine o 
Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his 


— —_— — 


Terrible 


| (+) 09. 18, 282-239, 
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Terrible Images have ſomething engag- 


ing and the Mind takes a ſecrer Plea- 
ſure even in Melancholy: Diſagreeable (a) | 
objects alone are the worſe: tor being 
well deſeribd: A Poet is to reject, as 
_ as to 9 — 
to ſet every in a ight: 
and there are many Objects, hich if 
they muſt have a 1 all, require 
at Tea to be flung into Shades, 
I this de trueß there ere ſome ſew 
Images of this ſort, which Tthink are 
drawn too ſtrongly, or mee > 


| (5) Down dropt he groanin 
* eh ſaid chill hortors Ty mers my Dy ee 


' [weight- 

(Theron cui cbeir cunbrouspideiunneikly 
wing warm Ne. An u 

To me the Screaming of the Ghoſts, 
as deſcrib'd at the end of the Eleventh - 
Odyſſey, is rather  difagreeable than 
drendful: mt ; Nu? $3.4 959 e L. 


Swarms of Specbres roſe foi deepek Hell. 
Wirk od viſage and wich hide tz fel, 


N 0, C46 d 


They ſcream, they thriek; ſad. groans/and diſmal 
(VJ Stun my ſcar'd N and "yy hells utmoſt 
0. Dawkins be | , [bounds 


' (9) FHP Cans N 0 


"in Had on 
— —— — (4304: 14, 
473-445. (e) Od. 4, 725-120. (O1, 
214-165. (e) Od. 4, 57-40%. (FJ Od. 1 


782—632. 


114 EvenixNeithe-PirrH, 
I leave this to your judgment; ſor it 
is very difficult, in theſe Caſes, to diſ- 
cern the Trus from the Faulty: 4 barſb- 
_ neſs of Sounds ĩs often and fignifi- 
cant; but when aud how far, is a Knot 
that I vin not pretend to untye. 
beg leave to repeat a Paſſage from the 
Nad, in which ſome of the Lines may be 
ſtrain d too much, under this notion of 
rendeting them berker S e 


Firſt march tel heavy Mules, ere ho $ 
O' er oy Oer dales, 6 er crage, o'er rocks the ef We 
Jumpi high o'er the ſhrubs,of the rough ground, 
. Rartler echrr'ring cars,and cheſhocke axles bound. 
But when arciv'd at Ida ſpreading woods 
( air Ide, water d with deſcending floods) 
oud ſounds the Axe, redoubling ſtrokes on IM 
Orr all fies round the Foreſt backe her Oakes” 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan tlie thickets 


ol Then e es, cruſhing, hinder 


[do wn. 


This laſt Verſe i in particular may, be 
an Inſtance of employing de 
Sounds too thick upon one another; but 
this, if: 2 be a fault, is ſuch an one as in 
the preſent ſtate 25 Poetry, requires an 
unuſual Eminence in the Writer, to ” 
capable of committing it. 

Tis much more frequent among our 
Poets to neglect the Sentiments in their 
Verſipcation; to -give up che — 


— — N —— 
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| Scala ſlowly; fvimgne harmony: 


and even to 


and ſoftneſsnf Verſe ; 


uſe: of Numbers contrary to: the Image oh 


or Paſſion theꝝ {are;deſcribing.;-thoro 


deſeribe Actions . e 
in flow. ſolemn Meaſures, 5 5 ik 
as for am Acer to 1 rs 

the tone and ſteadi 


Fs, SE 
wiſe 
E 


ther Faults of our 
muſt not now run oll in 


Hy 2 frequg pled e 
ce ny oy oug 


overladen with them: N 
neglect of Meaſure, and ll Sylla+ 
bles whether long or ſhort to 
Time: and the Lameneſs and Inequality 
from hence in Verſes of the ſame kind: 
——'The diſcord of the Emphaſi 
cent, and of the Payſef >——the' repeated 
Cadence, and coitinued Likeneſs of Sound. 
I need only mention ſome other Tdenti- 
ties of Sound, as all middle and double 
Rhimes, and all that are alilke for two 
Couplets together. And methinks, 
lypſus, as all theſe likeneſſes of Sound 
would be given ap at the firſt word, 


unleſs there be ſome particular Reaſon 


ta 


ror Ace- 


Phi- 


* 


Werden: ae ha | ; 1 


par 1 1 
r | 


reieulayly ptard> 
ed, 1 7. in gr 1 . rc | 


of Equal ._ 


us  Evenive the E 


. 22 that {aſhionidble zingle at 
HF 28825 our Verſes Wer may even: 
reckon that as bad us dhe round 
have ſaid ſomething on this but H h 
great matter; ſince it ſtands chndemm d 
over and over by: the greateſt Critiela 
among the Modern. For my party: I's 
talk no more of it, that /weamay gon 
Humour to our. 8 to 
wich my ſelf in rr The 
» Evening ſhuts in pace. N 
's  Philypfus „let mund \wing, 'T be 
| Foy"! t bu Ipo adi, 
15 12004 
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